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Thirty-second Year, No. 22 


FEDERAL CRIME COMMISSION 
URGES ADOPTION OF MODEL 
LAW 1 GURB AUTO THEFTS 


Report of Special Committee Says 
Uniform Registration Law Is 
Most Essential 


DYER ACT OVERBURDENED 


Several Insurance Men Assist in 
Study of Conditions Which Now 
Make Auto Thefts Prevalent 


Those associated with automobile theft 
insurance will read with interest this 
week the report of the National Crime 
Commission advocating passage by the 
various state legislatures of a uniform 
automobile registration law as the best 
means for further reducing motor car 
thefts. The National Crime Commission 
was appointed by President Hoover and 
consists of a group of nationally known 
personalities. This auto frauds and theft 
report was prepared for the commission 
by a special committee directly interest- 
ed in automobile thefts. Several of them 
are insurance men and include the fol- 
lowing: 

Charles D. Hilles, resident manager in 
New York of the Employers’ Liability; 














J. Ross Moore, manager of the National ° 


Automobile Underwriters’ Association ; 


Frank Seydel, assistant general counsel 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, who was secretary of the com- 
mittee, and A. Von Thaden of the in- 
surance department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Others on the committee were Col. A. 
B. Barber, director of the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety, 
chairman; Alfred Reeves, manager of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce; Ernest H. Smith, executive vice- 
president of the American Automobile 
Association; C. C. Hanch, secretary and 
general manager of the National Associa- 
tion of Finance Companies, and C. A. 
Vane, general manager of the National 
Auto Dealers’ Association. 


Principles of Model Bill Now Used 


The report of the committee analyzes 
Present automobile theft conditions and 
shows how criminals prosper because of 
the many different state registration 
laws and the total absence of any uni- 
formity which is essential to effective 
check-ups. The committee recommends 
the enactment by all states of a model 
law which was first drafted in 1926 by 
the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety. Twenty-five states 
lave already adopted many of the prin- 
ciples of this model bill. 


It is contended by the committee re-* 


Port that this model bill will facilitate 
greatly the recovery of stolen or con- 
verted cars and at such a reduced cost 
Over present methods that underwriters 
should urge its adoption by each of those 
states not now employing it. The rec- 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 149 years of successful business 
Operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








Excellent Service and Facilities 


HOENIX 


Indemnity Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 
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“SELFISH INSTINCT” 


From time to time life underwriters are advised to 
appeal to a prospect’s “selfish instinct.” And sometimes 
the advice is coupled with the declaration that “every man 
at heart is selfish.” We disagree! And we point to the 
refuting fact that the vast bulk of Ordinary insurance has 
been issued to husbands and fathers solely for the protec- 
tion of wives and children. 


Some who tell us to appeal to the alleged “selfish in- 
stinct” really mean, we think, “prudent self-interest.” 
They unintentionally misdescribe their idea. “Selfish” 
disparages, and no one has much respect for the selfish 
man. But it is not selfish for a man to plan maintenance 
for his later years, while at the same time providing main- 
tenance for his family if he should not survive. That is 
“prudent self-interest.” He deserves such maintenance 
after a life of labor. And it is his duty to the community 
not to become a dependent on charitable organizations 
when he has grown old; and it is his duty to his children, 
who will have their own old-age problem, not to become 
a burden to them. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


PHILADELPHIA 























TO INSURE INFANTS AND | 
YOUNG CHILDREN IN JAPAN 
UNDER GOVERNMENT BUREAU 


Industrial Insurance Monopoly to 
Tap 14,000,000 Juvenile 
Population 


USE ENDOWMENT FORM ONLY 


Amount of Insurance Depends on 
Amount of Set Monthly 


Premiums 














As the result of extended studies in 
this country of experience, practice and 
forms of life companies in connection 
with industrial insurance on the lives 
of young children, the Bureau of Post 
Office Life Insurance in Japan, which 
conducts a government monopoly in in- 
dustrial insurance in that country, has 
decided to extend industrial insurance to 
children between the ages of 3 years 
and 12 years inclusive, It is expected 
the age limit will be lowered still further 
to include the youngest infantile admis- 
sible age limit as soon as circumstances 
permit. 

Eigoro Sonoda, director of the bureau, 
States that the new policy forms for 
children, which will be first issued after 
October 1, will be a 15 Year Endowment 
and a 20 Year Endowment. The amount 
of the insurance which will be paid at 
maturity or at previous death is adjusted 
to the monthly premium which may be 
thirty sen, fifty sen or one yen. He calls 
attention to the possibilities of the new 
infantile insurance as there is a popula- 
tion of approximately 14,000,000 juveniles 
in Japan which is 21% of the total pop- 
ulation. 

Amounts Limited by Age 

Policies may be taken out only by the 
parent, including parents by adoption, 
grand-parent, elder brother or sister, of 
the child insured. Payments on the death 
of the insured child will be made only 
to these related persons who took out 
the insurance, or, if there is no such 
person available due to death or other- 
wise, to the legal representative of the 
child. : 

The payment on the death of a child 
before attaining Age 12 is limited to the 
following sums, a yen being fifty cents: 
° yen under Age 
so“ « “ 


a" 
foal 
Oo 


4 
5 
6 
“ 7 
«s “ 8 
: 9 
ae. 10 
? 12 
With a view to promoting health con- 
ditions and improving infantile mortality, 
health service work conducted through 
the medium of health consultation offices 
numbering at present ninety-eight in all 
and utilized by over 1,500,000 policyhold- 
ers yearly, will be extended to the in- 
sured children. 
Liberalization of Policy Conditions 
Industrial insurance in Japan being 
non-medical, adverse selection is care- 
fully safeguarded against. It is provided 
that, should death occur (excluding death 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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AGENTS WHO “BELONG” 


Most men like to feel that they are a real living 
part of the organization to which they belong. 
Manhattan agents have this feeling. 


The Manhattan Life is not so large that agents 
and policyholders are submerged and lose their 


individuality. 


It is the human touch in every day affairs that 
makes a man feel that he “belongs”. Manhattan 
men know that the Home Office family know 


them and that they really do belong. 





THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Founded 1850 
654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Tuomas E. Lovejoy, President 











1931 
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New York State Sales Congress at Syracuse 





George Kederich Named 
State Association Head 


FEATURE OF BUSINESS MEETING 





Frank H. Wenner of Utica Made Vice- 
President; John G. Wintsch, Syra- 
cuse, Secretary-Treasurer 





George A. Kederich, one of the five 
Kederich brothers of New York City who 
are all associated with the New York 
Life, was elected president of the New 
York State Association at the annual 
business meeting held last week in Syra- 
cuse. He succeeds Sidney Wertimer, 
Prudential manager from Buffalo, who 
has so ably headed the association the 





GEORGE A. KEDERICH 


past two years. Frank H. Wenner of 
Utica, Provident Mutual, has been elect- 
ed vice-president of the association, and 
John G. Wintsch, Phoenix Mutual rep- 
resentative of Syracuse, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The new president has had thirty-five 
years of diversified experience with the 
New York Life. Starting as an office boy 
in 1896, he later became in turn confi- 
dential clerk to George W. Perkins, vice- 
president; cashier in various company 
branches, and a fieldman for seven years. 
The company then appointed him man- 
ager of the Brooklyn office and he is still 
in charge there. In 1925 Mr. Kederich 
was given added responsibility, made su- 
pervisor and given additional territory, 
New Jersey, Long Island and parts of 
central Manhattan, in addition to Brook- 
lyn, 

\lways 


interested in life association 


work, Mr. Kederich headed the New 
York Association during the 1925-26 
term. He has also been active in civic 


and charitable interests and recently act- 
el as chairman of the Red Cross Roll 
Call for Kings County. 

The five Kederich brothers, Lawrence 
C.. C. Hope, Harry C. B., Robert F. and 
George A., supervise New York Life or- 
ganizations in the metropolis which pro- 
duce $75,000,000 of business annually. 

Mr. Wenner, the newly elected vice- 
President, has done outstanding work as 
secretary-treasurer of the state associa- 
_ the past three years. He is well 

iown and popular among the up-state 
hie fraternity. Mr. Wintsch, who 
will fill Mr. Wenner’s shoes, did a good 
jo) as general chairman of the state 

(Continued on Page 6) 


Set New Attendance Record 


Selling in the New Business Era Keynote of Congress; All 
Sections of State Represented; Program 
Features Well Known Figures 


The “Lucky Seventh” proved to be a 
well chosen cognomen for the 1931 sales 
congress of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters held last 
Friday in Syracuse. Lucky in attend- 
ance, for more than 750 were registered, 
a new high mark, and tucky in the choice 
of well informed and interesting speak- 
ers. Furthermore 
tended by the Syracuse committee added 
immeasurably to the convention’s suc- 
cess. 

“Selling Life Insurance in the New 
Business Era” was the theme of the 
congress and the various speakers kept 
their remarks attuned to the subject. It 
was the consensus of opinion that the 
new era demands a higher and more in- 
telligent type of life insurance represen- 
tative chiefly because the sublic has be- 
come better informed and will require 
better service. An important point was 
brought out by Charles P. Butler, second 
deputy commissioner of insurance, pinch- 
hitting for Superintendent George S. Van 
Schaick who was unable to attend, who 
declared that the insurance business is 
not receiving from the public the attitude 
it merits. He feels that the agent by his 
deportment has a magnificent opportu- 
nity to help improve this attitude. 

The congress was called to order by 
Elmer Beesley, chairman of the Syra- 
cuse committee, the morning session be- 
ing held in the Central High School. A 
graceful address of welcome was extend- 
ed by William B. Stark, president of the 
Syracuse Association, who in explaining 
the convention theme told how the pub- 
lic is beginning to buy insurance more 
discriminately and how the today’s life 
underwriter must consequently be better 
prepared. 

Sidney Wertimer, president of the state 
association, was introduced as the per- 
manent chairman of the congress and he 
immediately called on G. Gilson Terri- 
berry, Mutual Benefit representative of 
New York City, who discussed “Pros- 
pecting in the New Business Era.” Mr. 
Terriberry was followed by Harrison L. 
Amber, vice-president of the Berkshire 
Life, who spoke on “Planning for the 
Interview in the New Era.” Both talks 
are summarized elsewhere in this issue. 


Myrick Wins Ovation 


The introduction of Julian S. Myrick, 
honorary president and “father” of the 
state association, drew -rolonged ap- 
plause from the audience. Mr. Myrick 
has always taken keen interest in the 
association’s activities and his appear- 
ance is usually the signal for an ova- 
tion. In discussing recent legislation Mr. 
Myrick told the agents that he feels that 
Section 55A is not generally understood 
nor appreciated by the fraternity, that it 
marks a decided forward step for the 
business. Through the act, life i insurance 
has definitely become a preferred piece 
of property, he said. He also referred 
to the recent Stein decision by which 
policy dividends are interpreted as pro- 
ceeds and avails and cannot be attached 
by creditors of the insured. 

“We are entering a new era where we 
must properly represent the insuring 
public,” Mr, Myrick said. “No machine 
can compute the safety and security of 
this business.” The speaker then cited 
illuminating figures illustrating the im- 
mensity of life insurance investments. 
“You can see that we have a vital in- 
terest in all laws which in any way will 


the hospitality ex- : 


affect the stability and character of these 
investments,” he added. “We must be 
eternally vigilant on behalf of our pol- 
icyholders to protect these investments 
from any unsound policital doctrine or 
attacks from the demagogues. 
“Individually and collectively our asso- 
ciations have a growing and continuing 
responsibility to our insuring public. We 
have been fortunate in the character, 
ability and integrity of the officers of our 
various companies and in the adminis- 
trative officers of the insurance depart- 
ments of the several states. So do your 
part to increase the power and glory and 
security of our great business so that in 
the end as now it may always be consid- 
ered the “first and safest investment.” 


Butler on Public Attitude 


In his informal talk, Charles P. Butler 
told the life underwriters that they 
should maintain a justifiable pride in the 
insurance business today. What other 
business has stood like a rock through 
the depression so admirably, he asked. 
However, a business as great as the in- 
surance business should receive far great- 
er appreciation from the public, Mr. But- 
ler said, and he urged the agents to do 
everything possible to improve the public 
attitude. 

“Competition should be stamped out of 
the business,” the speaker declared. 
“That is, agents should not tread upon 
the toes of others in their everyday 
work. In general, however, no business 
conducts itself in a more ethical manner 
than the insurance business in all its 
branches. The few adversities are noth- 
ing to worry about.” 

Introduced as a “ponular life presi- 
dent who had risen from the field,” 
James A. Fulton, president of the Home 
Life of New York, proceeded to give a 
valuable talk on the power in organized 
selling. He declared that the solution 
to most of the life underwriters’ prob- 
lems lies in organized planning, the same 
solution that would solve most of our 
national and international problems. 


“Organize,” Says Fulton 


“Tt-isn’t the things we don’t know that 
floor us usually,” Mr. Fulton said, “it’s 
the things we know and don’t use. Most 
of you are familiar with the things I am 
going to suggest. My only hope is that 
you will make use of the ideas. Organ- 
ized planning includes first, organization 
of time. There are probably 100 differ- 
ent methods and plans which can be used. 
Figure out the one which best suits you 
personally. 

“Organized finances should be a defi- 
nite part of your program. Keep within 
your income so that strain and worry 
need not handicap you in your work. 
Be organized physically. If most men 
took as much time to keep themselves 
in as perfect order as they do their 
automobiles, there would be little to wor- 
ry about. Most men eat too much. Or- 
ganized emotions are also a vital part 
of your program. Emotion generates ac- 
tion and the successful salesman needs 
the emotional drive. Many agents have 
almost every other attribute except this 
very important one.” 

Organized sales talks were also rec- 
ommended by President Fulton, “There 
is nothing worse than a stammering, ill- 
prepared approach,” he said. “The first 
ten words will often make or break the 
sale, so pay considerable attention to 

(Continued on Page 6) 





Amber Says Exuberance 
Will Not Cure Business 


NO TIME FOR “HIP-HIP HOORAY” 





Seriousness of Situation Should Be Rec- 
ognized by Agents; No Need for 
Retrogression 





That the loss of $500,000,000 in Ordi- 
nary business for the first four months 
of 1931 should be recognized as a real 
turning point in the business of life in- 
surance was stressed by Harrison L. Am- 
ber, vice-president of the Berkshire Life, 
in his Syracuse talk. There must be 
a sharp change in this situation before 
December 31, 1931, he declared. There 


HARRISON L. 


AMBER 


is nothing to be gained by putting a 
soft pedal on the situation but the sens- 
ible thing is to admit it and then do 
something about it. We learned the les- 
son in the World War, he said, that the 
real turning point for victory came when 
we published the gravity of the situation. 

Vice-President Amber’s talk was not 
that of an alarmist. He feels that no 
business on the face of the earth has 
been and is today in as strong a posi- 
tion as life insurance, but that it is time 
for the business to start on the upgrade. 
Retrogression is not necessary. If the 
right methods are used by agents, he 
sees no reason why there should be a 
downward curve of business. 

“IT am not the one to disbelieve .in the 
benefits that come from mere exuber- 
ance,” Mr. Amber remarked. “However, 
in times such as these we need more 
than ‘Hip-Hip Hooray.’ We need to be 
intelligent, keen, alert. We need a mes- 
sage that will be welcome rather than 
unwelcome; we need to be a help and 
not a pest; we need to be informative 
rather than flamboyant; engineered 
rather than ballyhooed; our sale needs to 
be a Service Sale and not a Forced Sale. 

Planned Program Essential 

“What has happened during the past 
eighteen or twenty months makes it nec- 
essary for the life underwriter to plan 
his work and plan it well. It seems to 
me that the subject of planning in the 
new business era, like Gaul, divides itself 
in three parts: a planned daily schedule 
of work; a planned volume and planned 
finances; and planned presentations. 

“The first step in your success over the 
next ten years depends on whether or 
not you plan your daily schedule of work 
and stick to your plan. I think it is 
not necessary for me to lay out in detail 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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ANTICIPATION 
OF TODAY’S 
NEEDS AND 
TOMORROW'S 
PROSPERITY 











a new policy has been es- 


pecially designed to meet the ur- 
gent needs of business men during 
the present period of financial 
stress. 


Through its low premiums it, 
enables them to secure maxi- 
mum protection for a minimum 
deposit, to hedge immediately 
upon market losses, estate de- 
preciation, or outstanding obli- 


gations. 


Through its flexible provisions, 
it also enables them to anticipate 
the return of prosperity. They 
can lay the foundations of larger 
insurance estates at once and 
later, at their convenience and 
discretion, they can build the 
permanent structures. 


This new policy has already 
been approved by a majority 
of the States and is now avail- 
able to clients of our own mcn 


or of those who hold Phoenix 


a Mutual surplus line contracts. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD; CONNECTICUT 
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Selling Insurance In Florida 
During Times Of Depression 


By A. R. CASSIDY, 


Penn Mutual, Sarasota, Fla. 


Florida life underwriters have had to fight two depressions one right after the 
other. First came the collapse of the real estate boom, and then shortly afterward the 
stock market crash. A. R. Cassidy of the Penn Mutual in Sarasota, Fla., was one 
of the underwriters who successfully bucked both slump periods. In this article he 
tells of the situation in that state and what arguments he used in selling despite bad 


times. 


Optimism and pessimism are two states 
of mind which are very contagious. In 
the one case most beneficial, in the other 
detrimental, both to the individual and 


the public in general. It seems strange 
that the one thing that causes a most 
pleasing attack of optimism is the al- 
mighty dollar, and the loss thereof brings 
on severe suffering pains of pessimism. 
When we are making money, most of us 
are very happy, but when we aren't, then 
we become downhearted and pessimistic, 
both with ourselves and our surround- 
ing conditions. 

During the past few years I have had 
the experience of coming into direct con- 
tact with both mental attitudes. One 
of an extreme optimistic nature, when 
money was being made very easily, where 
prosperity was evident on every hand, 
and the future looked most promising. 
Men were spending their ready money 
and were counting on the mortgages and 
notes which they held being paid in full 
when they were due. But since a sound 
foundation is the only economic reason 
for values, these holders of mortgages 
and notes awoke to the fact a few years 
ago that the paper which they held 
was not being paid when due, interest 
was in default, money was not so freely 
circulated. 

What were they to do? If they fore- 
closed, the property would come back on 
their hands and could not be readily 
sold. Would it be better to extend the 
time of payments if the purchaser would 
pay the interest on his obligations? 
Some did this, while others started fore- 
closure proceedings. Yet many of these 
men had counted on these obligations 
being taken care of when they were due 
and on the strength of this had incurred 
additional obligations. Others had count- 
ed on these notes being paid to use 
for living expenses. Men who had given 
up their businesses, their professions and 
in many cases their sources of income 
in order to put their all into real estate 
speculation began to wonder to what 
they would turn for a livelihood. The 
feeling of optimism and prosperity was 
now changing to that of uncertainty, 
doubt, fear, and this led into a pessi- 
mistic state of mind. 

Easily Sold During Boom 


Men during the height of the boom, 
when money was coming in large quan- 
tities, were easily sold on most any kind 
of commodity, whether it was a luxury 
or a necessity. Some who had never 
been accustomed to large sums of mon- 
ty tried to make up in a short while all 
the luxuries they had dreamed of in their 
air castles. They succeeded for a brief 
tme, then learned the old philosophy that 
a fool and his money are soon parted. 
_ But when the readjustment period set 
in their goals changed from that of a 
craving for luxuries to a desire for ne- 
cessities. Their whole thought ran to 
Procrastination. They did not buy now, 
they had to be sold, and then it was 
a problem to get them to part with their 
money. They were unsettled, they did 
not know whether they would stay here, 
or move elsewhere and start all over 
again. They wanted whatever money 
they had left to be readily accessible in 
case they did decide to go to some other 
Part of the country. 

The problem confronting the life un- 
lerwriter during the boom was to show 
4man where it was to his advantage to 
but a portion of his profits into a life 


ARCHIBALD R. CASSIDY 


insurance policy, instead of speculating 
with it in short term real estate options, 
to have him purchase paid up policies 
and for the time forget them if he want- 
ed to continue his speculating. Yet all 
about him were men making enormous 
profits and quick turnovers. He could 
see this, but would not lift his eyes to 
the advantages he would receive from a 
life insurance investment. 

After this speculative frenzy had 
passed it was then a problem to show 
the prospect why he should invest a 
part of his income in a life insurance 
policy, and thereby replace to his fam- 
ilv in case of his death a part or all 
of the money that he had lost through 
speculation. Whenever a man speculates 
in real estate, stocks or otherwise and 
loses, his family bears the loss in case 
of his death. There is only one way to 
replace a lost sum of money and that 
naturally is with other money. A man 
if he lives will be able perhaps to again 
build up the money that he has lost, but 


should he not live to accomplish this, 


where will the money come from? The 
only answer is life insurance. 


Real Estate Market Drops 


The market had dropped. In this case 
it was the real estate market. A few had 
won, many had lost. The loser began 
looking back over the mistakes he had 
made, the money that he had allowed 
to slip through his fingers. The realiza- 
tion came to him that most of his money 
was tied up in frozen assets. 

He then began looking to the future 
and the advantages that would have been 
his had he taken a small portion of his 
assets and invested them in safe con- 
servative securities such as good life in- 
surance policies. He knew that if he 
lived his family would be taken care of, 
and in time his investments would come 
into their true values, as they are now 
doing. But the thought often came to 
him, how would his family carry on in 
case he, the breadwinner, was taken 
from them? Would they be able to 
hold the property in which he had in- 
vested his all? What would they use 
for living expenses? ; 

The only answer to put his mind at 
ease was life insurance. Yet the amount 





that he needed was more than his re- 
duced income could take care of. It was 
then necessary to discuss with him some 
kind of a life insurance program, cover- 
ing his most pressing needs, such as an 
estate settlement policy, readjustment in- 
come policy, etc. Eventually as his ob- 
ligations were taken care of, he would 
be in a position to build up his life in- 
surance. estate to the point where all 
his needs would be adequately covered. 

The prospect realized all this, still he 
would hesitate adopting the needed cov- 
erage. His mind would run in this chan- 
nel, “I have some life insurance, not the 
amount that I need perhaps, but I have 
notes that must be met, my taxes must 
be paid, my salary or income has been 
cut again, or will I be laid off?” All 
the reasons why he couldn’t afford it. 


Should I stay here and wait until this | 


readjustment period is over, or should I 
go elsewhere? I’m not going to die just 
yet. (No, none of us are going to die or 
have an accident. It is only the other 
fellow who has the accidents or misfor- 
tunes. As Will Rogers would say, this 
is part of the great American Indoor 
Sport, namely kidding ourselves.) The 
underwriter had then to show the pros- 
pect how and where he could afford to 
adopt this nlan or a portion of it, and 
how, if he didn’t, his family was carrying 
the risk for him, and would suffer the 
loss in the event of his death. 

There is nevertheless a sunny side to 
the writing of life insurance during times 
of depression or readjustment. It makes 
the life underwriter realize more fully 
that life insurance is to mankind’s dis- 
tress what a great anti-toxin is to dis- 
ease. in that it stands ready to counter- 
act the effects of financial missteps. Re- 
gardless of the financial conditions of a 
community a life insurance policv is al- 
ways ready to fulfill the ambitions a 
man has for his family in the event of 
his premature decease and like a silent 
partner it is there to help us through 
its loan values over an embarrassing fi- 
nancial period. 





DOUBLE INDEMNITY WARNINGS 





Drs. John B. Nichols, Acacia Mutual. and 
Albert Seaton, American Central, 
Urge Underwriting Care 

Warnings against overwriting the dou- 
ble indemnity feature were sounded by 
Dr. John B. Nichols, medical director of 
the Acacia Mutual Life, in speaking be- 
fore the Medical Section of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention last week in Wash- 
ington. Dr. Nichols said that sufficient 
attention is not paid in ascertaining and 
considering the total amount of accident 
coverage involved when the application 
is received. 

The speaker said that his warning was 
issued because of the cheapness of acci- 
dent coverage, because suicide mav so 
easily be made to resemble an accident, 
because the assured may with a compar- 
atively small outlay accumulate an un- 
justifiable amount of potential death ben- 
efit through life insurance, double in- 
demnity and accident insurance. The 
greater the amount of life insurance car- 
ried, he said, the less would be the rela- 
tive need or justification for the double 
indemnity feature. 

Speaking on the same question Dr. 
Albert Seaton, medical director of the 
American Central Life, said that appli- 
cants of questionable habits or in envi- 
ronments necessitating moral or finan- 
cial stress should be granted the double 
features with conservatism even in the 
smaller amounts. There has always been 
a question in his mind, Dr. Seaton said, 
of the economic reason for double in- 
demnity. 





MASS. BANK INSURANCE GAINS 

Savings bank life insurance is gaining 
in Massachusetts at the rate of $1,000,- 
000 a month.. At the close of April the 
total in effect had reached $86,000,000. 
The law limits each policy to $1,000, but 
as there are now eighteen issuing banks 
it is possible for one person to obtain 
a total coverage of $18,000. 


Pilots Need Different 
Type Exam, Says Bauer 


COMPANY REVIEWS INADEQUATE 





Aviation Authority Suggests Examina- 
tion by Commerce Department Phy- 
sicians Reviewed by Insurance 
Representative 


The belief that the ordinary life in- 
surance company examination’ is inade- 
quate for airplane pilots was expressed 
by Col. Louis H. Bauer, in speaking be- 
fore the Medical Section of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention last week. The 
medical men listened with interest to 
Col. Bauer, a widely known consulting 
specialist in aviation medicine and form- 
er medical director of the Aeronautic 
branch of the United States Department 
of Commerce. 

As a partial solution of the aviation 
underwriting problem, the speaker sug- 
gested examination of pilots applying for 
life insurance by Department of Com- 
merce physicians, the record of the ex- 
amination to be reviewed by a member 
of the insurance company’s staff with a 
special knowledge of aviation. 

Dr. Bauer showed that a distinctly 
higher proportion of pilots with minor 
defects, as disclosed in the exhaustive 
and rigid examination required by the 
Department of Commerce, are involved 
in accidents than normal pilots. For in- 
stance, in 1927 8.2% of the normal pilots 
had accidents and 17% of the defective. 
In 1928 the figures were 10.5% and 
18.5%; in 1929 10.6% and 15.6%. Inthree 
year 1.55% of the normal pilots were 
killed and 2.36% of the defective. 

Dr. Bauer pointed out, however, that 
the so-called defective pilots would have 
no difficulty in passing life insurance 
company examinations. They are meas- 
ured as defective, merely by the strict 
standards of the Department of Com- 
merce for flying purposes. He believes 
that the insurance companies err in con- 
sidering flyers as physically normal in- 
dividuals in a hazardous occupation with- 
out distinguishing between individual 
pilots. Even transport flyers, he said, 
are not equal risks. They should not 
be considered equal physical risks mere- 
ly because they can pass the Department 
of Commerce examination any more than 
because they can pass an insurance ex- 
amination. Studies are now being con- 
ducted to determine the effect of indi- 
vidual defects on the accident rate. 





SEES MENACE IN PROHIBITION 





C. E. Anstett Says Inspectors Are Un- 
able to Get Accurate Drinking 
Information in Cities 

Prohibition has made it impossible for 
the life insurance inspector to get accu- 
rate information about the drinking hab- 
its of applicants for life insurance from 
the large cities, C. E. Anstett, head of 
the New York Life’s inspection depart- 
ment, declared in an address last week. 
The talk was given before the annual 
meeting of the Medical Section of the 
American Life Convention at the Ward- 
man Park Hotel in Washington. 

“For years,’ Mr. Anstett observed, “we 
have tried to report how many drinks 
the applicant takes each day; what he 
drinks; how often he becomes -intoxicat- 
ed, and how recent was the last of such 
occurrences. Under present conditions I 
question the possibility of obtaining this 
information with any degree of accuracy 
in large cities. The opportunities for 
casual drinking in metropolitan areas are 
many times what they once were. Every- 
one who knows conditions is well aware 
of that. Add also the fact that such 
drinking is not done openly, and the dif- 
ficulty to be encountered in obtaining 
real facts is quite apparent.” 





PRUDENTIAL, ENGLAND, MOVES 

The binding office of the Prudential . 
of England has moved to the second 
floor of the Royal Building at 150 Wil- 
liam Street where it has larger quar- 
ters than heretofore. 
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Terriberry Recommends parently being shown by those who do 


“Tailor-Made” Talks 


FRAMED TO FIT 4=PROSPECT 
Says There Are No “Ready-Mades” That 
Will Fit All Types and 
Conditions 








“Tailor-made”. presentations were 
strongly recommended by G. Gilson Ter- 
riberry, well known Mutual Benefit rep- 
resentative in New York City, in his 
Syracuse talk last week. There are no 
“ready-mades” that will fit all types, or 
will fit under all conditions even one 
type, he said. Our stability to design 
our tailor-made article determines the 
extent of our ability to succeed. 

This was only one of many wise tips 
on selling that Mr. Terriberry gave in 
the course of his discussion which most- 
ly covered the subject of prospecting. 
Among the points he made were these: 

“Life insurance was sold for years be- 
fore there were many thoughts discussed 
or written concerning selling methods. 
It was sold on the obvious value of the 
commodity itself, in spite of the agent’s 
tendency to unsell himself. It is a com- 
modity so good that it has been and 
will be sold to a certain extent on its 
more obvious merits alone. 

“However, we are not trying to belittle 
selling systems, sales talks and sales 
methods. They all have a value for 
someone under certain conditions, but 
none absolutely fit a- given individual. 
The best methods consist of actuating 
ideas and plans pertaining to the solution 
of the client’s individual problems, the 
completion of which necessitates the use 
of life insurance, Every successful sales- 
man has adapted and developed the ideas 
that are available to us all and has bent 
them to his own personality, beliefs, 
background and ability before they have 
succeeded for him. This is the founda- 
tion of the success of the 15% of the 
agents who are selling about 85% of 
the business. 

Everyone Not A Prospect 

“We have heard some of the outstand- 
ing executives of the life insurance busi- 
ness state, when describing the advan- 
tages of this business, that ‘everyone is 
a prospect.’ This we know to be untrue. 
We presume these executives mean that 
everyone should own some of this prod- 
uct. But that does not make just any- 
one a prospect for you or for me. What 
a waste of time and energy if we really 
considered everyone a prospect! 

“An agent with his mind centered on 
a trick sales presentation guaranteed to 
get a policy has not the mental scope 
available to lay a foundation for real 
prospecting. A client who has been sold 
a policy by a trick presentation is in no 
mind then or ever after to supply pros- 
pects. Prospects are a natural outgrowth 
of a client well served and enthusiastic. 
On the average his assistance will be in 
direct proportion to his enthusiasm for 
the help we rendered him. 

“It would appear that discriminating 
prospecting is tied up directly with our 
sales methods. A selling plan must not 
only sell business, but produce the kind 
of prospects that we want. Without good 
prospects seen under favorable conditions 
the super-salesman will not be outstand- 
ing in this business; but with prospects 
having needs and money with which to 
buy, and our reputation for service reach- 
ing them first, so that they desire to 
talk to us, a very poor salesman can 
be outstanding.” 





Business Meeting 


(Continued from Page 3) 
committee for the “Lucky Seventh” Con- 
gress. 

Local Reports Favorable 

According to reports given at the busi- 
ness meeting the affairs of local member 
associations are in good shape. Member- 
ships in general are not higher than a 
year ago, but a wider interest is ap- 


belong. Activities of the past year were 
reported by delegates from Albany, 
Binghamton, Buffalo, Elmira, Jamestown, 
New York City, Poughkeepsie, Rochester, 
Schenectady, Syracuse, Utica and Water- 
town. 

It was pointed out by President-Elect 
Kederich that one of the jobs of the 
agent today is to be on the lookout for 
signs of twisting, that some fieldmen are 
resorting to this practice today when 
business isn’t coming in as easily. He 
told of the efforts that had been made 
in New York City to combat twisting 
and said that the majority opinion is 
that an educational program for agents 
is the best method of defeating the evil. 
Companies and general agents alike have 
an opportunity here which can have a 
vital and important bearing on the busi- 
ness, he said. 

Gustav C. Wuerth, associate general 
agent of the McWilliam & Hyde agency 
of the Penn Mutual in New York City, 
as committee head on investigation of 
plans which grant group insurance with 
sale of securities on the instalment plan, 
reported that facts do not indicate that 
there is any widespread usage of these 
plans at the present time, that several 
former advertised plans have gone out 
of business. He urged agents who come 
in contact with persons who are selling 
insurance illegitimately to report such 
violations to the association. The large 
companies writing group business, he 
said, are not interested in this form of 
insurance because they have not found 
it to be a profitable proposition. 

Important Dividend Decision 

Pinch-hitting for Julian S. Myrick, hon- 
orary president of the state association, 
who was unable to attend, Mr. Kederich 
told of a recent New York decision which 
has an important bearing on the inter- 
pretation of Section 55A. In the case of 
Philip Stein vs. New York Plumbers 
Specialties Co., it was ruled that divi- 
dends on life. policies fall under the pro- 
tection of Section 55A and thus cannot 
be attached by creditors of the insured. 
However, when these dividends are pay- 
able in cash to the policyholder, there 
is a question whether the decision holds. 
Mr. Kederich said that agents should 
feel highly gratified at this interpreta- 
tion, especially since relatively few divi- 
dends are payable in cash on life policies, 
the other options usually being preferred. 

A motion to extend a vote of thanks 
to Albert Hirst, New York attorney who 
handled this case for the association, was 
unanimously passed. Also, a resolution 
was passed thanking Sidney Wertimer 
and his associate officers for the splen- 
did administration they have given. 


Amber Address 


(Continued from Page 3) 


what you should do from 8:30 in the 
morning until 10 o’clock at night. Your 
location from your office, your territory 
and many other things must be taken 
into consideration in making up your 
daily schedule. There is no person here 
who is not in possession of enough infor- 
mation to lay out a daily schedule of 
work, the important thing is that you 
have one. One of the most successful 
sales organizations in this country re- 
quires a daily report stating what the 
salesmen are doing each thirty minutes 
throughout the day. Each life insurance 
salesman should know, however, and in 
advance, what he expects to do each hour 
of his working day. 

“The second part of the life insurance 
underwriter’s planning should be plan- 
ning as to the number of cases he is 
going to write, the volume, and planning 
of his finances. Someone has said that 
any life insurance man who writes less 
than eighty cases a year is on his road 
out of the business. Of course, all men 
are not equal in their ability to write 
numbers of cases. We do believe, how- 
ever, that there is a far greater future 
for the underwriter who writes eighty 
moderate sized cases than there is for 








Record Attendance 


(Continued from Page 3) 


them. By organized talks, I do not mean 
‘canned talks.’ There is a difference, as 
you can understand.” 

Following Mr. Fulton’s address the 
congress adjourned for luncheon in the 
Hotel Syracuse ballroom. The huge 
crowd filled the ballroom to capacity. 
After luncheon the meeting was resumed 
in the hotel. 


A Sales Manager’s Tips 


The afternoon session was opened by 
the address of L. R. Boulware, general 
sales manager of the Syracuse Washing 
Machine Corp., who gave some rapid-fire 
tips on salesmanship. Here are a few 
highlights : 

“Don’t let the unemployment situation 
worry you too much. Do what you can 
to improve it, of course, but keep in 
mind that 85% of the people are work- 
ing. This is the crowd to see. 

“Today many salesmen are undersell- 
ing their market when it isn’t necessary. 
Talk up to your man, not down to him. 

“Wrap up an unusual appeal. After 
you’ve sold yourself the idea that there 
is a market today for your product, work 
up some kind of approach a little differ- 
ent from the other fellow’s. 

“Getting in is oftentimes the hardest 
job. Find out when your prospect is 
most likely to be off his guard. Another 
way to get in is to go for advice. Most 
people are subject to flattery. You can 
then later go back and sell the man. 

“Let us look more toward the human 
side of selling. Knowledge is only one- 
half of the story. The other 50% is 
confidence, attractiveness of personality, 
and the ability to be human.” 

The closing feature of the congress 
was an open forum conducted by Vin- 
cent B. Coffin, educational director of 
the Penn Mutual, assisted by Ralph G. 
Engelsman, general agent for the Penn 
Mutual in New York City, and Fred S. 
Goldstandt, leading New York City pro- 
ducer of the Equitable Society. Mr. 
Goldstandt pinch-hit for Leon Gilbert 
Simon, who was forced to undergo an 
operation for appendicitis on the day of 
the congress. 

Messrs. Coffin and Engelsman first 
gave the substance of the interview which 
they made in “Talkie” form and which 
has been printed in The Eastern Under- 
writer. Then, with Mr. Goldstandt’s as- 
sistance they proceeded to answer ques- 
tions which were hurled at them by 
agents in the audience. Mr. Coffin urged 
the agents to make the prospect see that 
he has a definite objective. His advice 
was to avoid generalities in all inter- 
views. Mr. Engelsman stressed the im- 
portance of selling insurance as an in- 
vestment at the present time. He said 
that so many men have told agents that 
insurance isn’t an investment for so long 
that many agents actually believe it. As 
a matter of fact, he added, insurance is 
an investment in every sense of the word 
and our duty is to educate the public to 
understand this. 








the underwriter who writes one-fourth 
that number with twice the volume of 
business. 

“The new requirements in the sales- 
men are not because the current of pros- 
perity is frozen but because the intelli- 
gence of our prospects is steadily rising. 
Many, many sales have been lost because 
the salesman had not taken time to check 
up on the statements he was making to 
see whether or not they were true. To 
be sure they were not made with the 
thought of deceiving, but no longer can 
we abide by the old adage: ‘I know not 
what the truth may be, I tell it as it was 
told to me.’ ‘The moment that any state- 
ment cannot stand the acid test of truth, 
reason and judgment that minute your 
prospect loses confidence in you and the 
sale is lost. 

“Consequently, the new business era is 
going to require more concentration and 
planning of the interview and a more 
diligent search for facts and information.” 


Welcomed Delegates 
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WILLIAM B. STARK, |_| 


Home Life Manager and | 
President of the | 
Syracuse Association 








Syracuse Sidelights 








The Rochester Association won the 
banner for the largest attendance at the 
sales congress, there being more than 175 
members present. 

oe a OM 


Members of the William Boyce Agen- 
cy of the Equitable Society in Syracuse 
formed the peppy orchestra which enter- 
tained during the congress. Wide pub- 
licity was recently given the Boyce Agen- 
cy through its ruling that every man in 
the organization must work one night 
a week until two in the morning. Mr. 
Boyce feels that night workers have been 
neglected by life insurance agents. 

* * Ox 

The Harry Lauder songs rendered by 
Elmer Beesley, popular chairman of the 
local committee, at the Pre-Congress din- 
ner Thursday evening, drew rounds of 
applause. Another big feature of the 
evening was the original manner in which 
Chester Fuller, in charge of registration, 
led the general singing. 

 e 

William B. Stark, genial president of 
the Syracuse Association, was always on 
deck when guests arrived. He has the 
knack of making visitors feel perfectly 


at home. 
* ok x 


Two associations, Buffalo and Albany, 
put forth strong pleas at the business 
meeting for the 1932 convention. How- 
ever, when President Wertimer an- 
nounced that no decision would be made 
until the November meeting, little further 
was said. 

* * * 

A big ovation was given Vincent B. 
Coffin, educational director of the Penn 
Mutual. He was for many years in 
state association activities and officiated 
as secretary-treasurer for four successive 
terms. 

+S ook 


New York City Association members 
seen at the convention included Clancy 
D. Connell, the new president; Julian 5. 
Myrick, George A. Kederich, John M. 
Fraser, Fred Goldstandt, Gustav LC. 
Wuerth, Ralph G. Engelsman and Wil- 
liam C. Bawden, executive secretary. 

oe * 

W. Herbert Wall, a delegate of the 
Rochester Association, urged the dele- 
gates present to familiarize local asso- 
ciation members with the good work that 
the state organization is accomplishing. 
They should be made to understand, he 
said, what an asset the organization call 
be to them in their business. 
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Abner Brown, Contact 
Man For 3 Decades, Dies 


CALLED “EVERYBODY’S FRIEND” 





Before Going With National Life of 
Vermont He Was With Mutual 
Benefit and Phoenix Mutual 





Abner Brown, a_ gentle character, 
everybody’s friend, held in high esteem 
in the life insurance fraternity of Greater 
New York and for more than _ thirty 
years a contact man for general agents, 
is dead. The end came late at night 
one day last week when. he fell to the 
floor from a bed on which he had been 
sitting, being unable to sleep. First in- 
timation that he had been suffering from 
heart trouble was learned a year and a 
half ago when, after leaving the Irving 
Trust Co. in the Woolworth Building, he 
found walking and breathing difficult; 
and after reaching his office with Wells, 
Meissel & Peyser, general agents of the 
National Life of Vermont in Liberty 
Street, he rested on a couch and was 
examined by a physician. About a month 
ago he again had a turn for the worse 
and remained home for a few days. He 
was frequently cautioned by Edgar T. 
Wells and other associates “to take it 
easy,” but his conscience, love of work 
and sense of responsibility kept him on 
the move, seeing agents, brokers and 
others as persistently as he had done for 
years. 

With L. A. Cerf For Years 


Mr. Brown’s early career was with 
public utility companies, largely in New 
England, and it was while with a Provi- 
dence gas company that he became ac- 
quainted with W. H. P. Faunce, for years 
president of Brown University, a friend- 
ship which both appreciated. His first 
insurance soliciting was with the Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life. Later he became agen- 
cy supervisor for life insurance in the 
offices of Weed & Kennedy, then at 149 
Broadway, a large general brokerage 
concern. William C. Johnson succeeded 
Weed & Kennedy as Phoenix Mutual 
general agent and Mr. Brown continued 
with him. For a number of years Mr. 
Brown was the Phoenix Mutual’s lead- 


ing producer in this city. Later he be-- 


came associated with the L. A. Cerf or- 
ganization of the Mutual Benefit, for 
some years being in charge of the Brook- 
lyn office, and while acting in that ca- 
pacity he introduced Edgar T. Wells to 
the insurance business, giving him a po- 
sition as stenographer. 

Mr. Brown left this Brooklyn office to 
become supervisor of agents for the old 
James Perry agency of The Prudential, 
but returned to Mr. Cerf in 1909 as a 
supervisor for Greater New York. It 
was in 1925 that he was placed in charge 
of the brokerage business and surplus 
lines. Towards the end of 1927 he joined 
Wells, Meissel & Peyser, then a new 
agency, becoming head of the brokerage 
department. 

Started Week by Reading This Paper 

With three decades of experience with 
agents and brokers of the nation’s larg- 
est city the contacts he built up were 
naturally many. His advice was fre- 
quently sought; his helpfulness ever ap- 
parent. A natural flair for mathematics 
made it possible for him early to master 
insurance fundamentals and there were 
tew superiors in town in getting at the 
kernel of an insurance contract. Many 
of those he helped in early stages of 
their careers became leading agents in 
this city, and Mr. Brown continued the 
Contacts. A modest man, but determined, 
surance to him was a religion. He 
eaves a widow. A number of insurance 
men attended the funeral in Brooklyn 
Saturday night. It was under Masonic 
auspices. He was a past master of his 
lodge. 

Mr. Brown was one of the first men 
'o subscribe for The Eastern Underwrit- 
tr, and upon several occasions told this 
Paper: “I start my week Friday morn- 
ing by reading The Eastern Underwrit- 
‘tr; and I read it from cover to cover. 
Without it I would feel lost, as through 


National Life of Vermont 
Issues Family Income 


LIMIT ON ONE LIFE IS_ $50,000 





Popular New Low Cost Form Offers 
Three-Fold Protection For 
the Family 





The National Life of Vermont has 
brought out a family income policy, no- 
tices to this effect having been sent out 
by Wells, Meissel & Peyser, 117 Liberty 
Street, New York, general agents of the 
company. 

This new popular form of protection 
at low cost has been adopted by the Na- 
tional Life after months of consideration 
and study, and the form issued by this 
eighty-one year old company is designed 
to supply, first, an income until the chil- 
dren are grown up; second, a further 
provision for their mother; third, a re- 
tirement income for the insured if he 
lives. 

_The company is supplying an attrac- 
tive proposal form, setting forth the out- 
standing advantages of this policy which 
will be readily understandable to the 
layman, and clearly indicating the ad- 
vantages to be obtained in this new low 
cost form of protection. 

_ The company’s limit on Family Income 
is $50,000. 





TO BE GUESTS OF K. A. LUTHER 





Vice-Presidents of Other Companies to 
See New Aetna Life Building on 
June 5; Will Also Play Golf 
On June 5 a number of life agency 
vice-presidents representing some East- 
ern companies will be guests in Hart- 
ford of K. A. Luther, vice-president of 
the Aetna Life. They will join him in 
an inspection of the Aetna Life’s new 
building. In the afternoon they will visit 
other home offices or play golf, and join 
Mr. Luther again for dinner at the Hart- 

ford Golf Club. 

The company executives invited are 
from the New York Life, Mutual Life, 
Equitable, Prudential, Mutual Benefit, 
Penn Mutual, Provident, Fidelity Mutual, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Berkshire, State 
Mutual, New England Mutual, John 
Hancock, National Life of Vermont and 
the four Hartford companies. 





D. C. ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 


David S. Bethune, Equitable Society 
Manager, is New President; Others 
Advanced 

David S. Bethune, agency manager of 
the Equitable Society in Washington, D. 
C., was elected president of the District 
of Columbia Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation for the 1931-32 term, at a meet- 
ing held last week. He succeeds John 
H. Snyder, representative of the Mutual 
Benefit Life. 

Philip L. Baldwin, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, was advanced to the first vice-presi- 
dency; J. E. McCombs, Mutual Life, 
made second vice-president; Daniel J. 
Harrison, Massachusetts Mutual, secre- 
tary, and George B. Farquahar, Penn 
Mutual, treasurer. 








WEEKLY GILLIS BULLETIN 


Alexander F. Gillis, general agent for 
northern New Jersey territory for the 
Provident Mutual Life, is getting out a 
snappy weekly bulletin which bears the 
title of the “North Jersey Comet No. 
80.” It contains inspiring paragraphs and 
tips as to how to increase production. 





RALPH SANBORN A CRITIC 
Ralph Sanborn of the State Mutual 
Life, Boston, and formerly with that 
company in New York City, is acting as 
moving picture critic of the Boston Tran- 
script. 








its columns I keep track of all the de- 
velopments in the technical end of. the 
business as well as of the personalities, 
so many of whom I know.” 


WHAT IS A SAFE 
INVESTMENT? 


This is a question which has been puzzling a great 
many people—both large and small investors. 


During this period of financial disturbance, Life In- 
surance Companies have come through unaffected— 
with flying colors. 


Many of your clients may be interested in annuities 
yielding a large guaranteed income return. 


It will pay you to investigate the excellent income 
yield on Connecticut Mutual 


SINGLE PREMIUM ANNUITIES 
GUARANTEED ENDOWMENT ANNUITIES 


THE FRASER AGENCY 
of 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
149 Broadway, New York 


J. M. FRASER—General Agent 


Associate General Agents 


J. F. Toomey H. J. Ransom 


Full-Time Manager 
C. J. Zimmerman 
C. E. Genther, Mgr. E. K. Haag, Mgr. 


1440 Broadway 886 Main St. 
Manhattan Bridgeport, Conn. 


Supervisors 


C. W. Smith 
A. L. Sullivan 


E. W. Gunther 
H. C. Hunken 


Conservation Dep’t. 


A. R. Fraser R. W. Wallace 
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Robbins Offers Tips On 
Curbing Depression 


SEES PLEASURE HUNT USELESS 





Says Return to Prosperity Would Be 
Aided by Spreading Idea That Hap- 
piness Lies Within Individual 





Several pertinent comments. on the 
business. situation were made by Col. C. 
B. Robbins, president of the American 
Life Convention, in his address of greet- 
ings to the Medical Section in conven- 
tion last week in Washington. Partic- 
ularly he urged dissemination of the idea 
that true happiness and contentment lie 
within the individual rather than in the 
expenditure of money for pleasures and 
luxuries as a desirable program to fol- 
low: 

Colonel Robbins declared that the sys- 
tem of giving frequent free examinations 
and medical advice to policyholders has 
not been popular. Many persons dislike 
to submit to physical examinations and 
others are negligent. “If the medical 
section,” he said, “could devise a method 
of popularizing such examinations where 
incipient diseases could be detected and 
halted by a proper course of treatment, 
it would be of tremendous value not oniy 
to the life insurance company but to the 
human race as well. 

“At the present time,” Colonel Rob- 
bins said, “the nation is passing through 
a periodic phase of business depression 
and it is characteristic that people in 
times of depression neglect their health 
through false ideas of economy, just as 
they attempt to economize in other di- 
rections. The number of suicides in- 
creases and through neglect of health the 
normal death rate shows an _ increase. 
While I do not care to merit the accusa- 
tion of being Pollyanna, I firmly believe 
that in times such as these if the medi- 
cal profession could disseminate the. idea 
that true happiness and contentment lie 
within ourselves rather in the expendi- 
ture of money for pleasures and luxur- 
ies a great deal. would be accomplished 
toward human welfare and the return of 
prosperity. 

“It has been a well established fact 
that if a man will believe he is sick 
firmly enough and long enough, eventual- 
ly he will be sick from no other cause 
than his belief. You gentlemen know 
how important a part in all human ail- 
ment is played by the mental attitude of 
the patient and the most successful phy- 
sician is the man who can produce the 
correct mental attitude in his patient. 
if you are able to counteract the feeling 


AN INSPECTOR’S FUNCTIONS 





Harry P. Gallaher, Mutual Life Inspec- 
tion Head, Tells Relation of Inves- 
tigation to Medical Selection 

Investigation is not a substitute for ex- 
amination, nor vice versa, Harry P. Gal- 
laher, superintendent, bureau of inves- 
tigation, Mutual Life, told the Medical 
Section of the American Life Conven- 
tion last week. These two indispensable 
sources of information, he said, present 
the picture from entirély different angles. 
They are not mutually exclusive. 

The functions of the inspector or in- 
vestigator, as outlined by Mr. Gallaher, 
are: When the applicant is examined, 
investigation corroborates and _ supple- 
ments the medical examination; when 
the application reaches the home office, 
investigation takes the abstraction pre- 
sented by the medical examination and 
vitalizes it by placing it in its actual en- 
vironment, and when the risk becomes 
a claim, investigation furnishes the full 
picture of the risk which enables the 
home office selector to discover whether 
change in his methods is needed. 





ESCALATORS IN NEW BUILDING 


Escaators, which have been in use for 
some time in department stores, rail and 
subway stations, are to be installed in 
the new twenty-eight story Metropolitan 
Life annex, to supplement elevator serv- 
ice on the lower floors. The company’s 
building is designed to accommodate 
about 8,000 workers, for whom three 
basement floors will provide restaurant 
space. During the early part of the lunch 


hour all the escalators will move down- 


ward, and near the end of the period all 
will be ascending. 





L. G. SIMON’S ARTICLE 

In the current issue of Credit Monthly 
L. G. Simon, president of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York 
City, has an interesting article, cap- 
tioned: “Only Humans Need Lose Life; 
the Life of the Business May Continue 
as Usual if Protected by Business In- 
surance.” 





PRESIDENT’S WIDOW DEAD 


Mrs. E. K. Frelinghuysen, widow of 
Frederick Frelinghuysen, former presi- 


dent of the Mutual Benefit Life, died - 


recently in Newark. 





The Reputation earned by 





Thirty-three Years Serving the Public Need 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Of America 
Incorporated 1897 under the Laws of New Jersey 


Home Orrice: JErsEY City, New JERSEY 
Inquiries Invited from Men who can write Industrial and Ordinary 

















of mental depression that in its most 
violent form results in suicide and which 
in lesser forms develops all sorts of ner- 
vous and physical ailments, you will be 
doing a wonderful work.” 





holders. 


* 


An Outstanding Tribute 


? 53% of all business sold by the company 


last year was placed on the lives of policy- 


This tribute paid to a mutual company by 
its members is the culmination of Eighty-Six 
years of faithful performance of the duties of 
a life insurance company. It indicates that our 
policyholders are becoming more conscious that 
the true function of life insurance is embodied 
in the words “Mutual Benefit.” 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 





life 


.-modern 


insurance 


since 1845.. 

















New General Agents | 








CYRUS LUND 


Two new general agents of the Pacific 
Mutual in Pennsylvania are Cyrus Lund 
at Erie and Ellsworth Kelly at Scranton. 

Mr. Lund was a newspaper reporter in 
various parts of the world and began his 
insurance career twelve years ago when 
the mayor of Warren, Pa., obtained for 
him a contract with the Northwestern 
Mutual Life as a special agent. Two 
years later he moved to Erie. 

Mr. Kelly attended school in Scranton 





ELLSWORTH KELLY 


and later became first city clerk and then 
police magistrate. He saw service in the 
World War, being on the Argonne front 
through the period of the American of- 
fensive. Later, he was with the Army of 
Occupation on the Rhine. In. 1919 he 
was commissioned a captain in the Penn- 
sylvania National Guard. His early in- 
surance experience was with the Con- 
= Mutual and Massachusetts Mu- 
tual. 








UPHOLD KAN. INSURANCE CODE 

The United States Supreme Court has 
refused to consider the validity of the 
Kansas statutes vesting in the insurance 
commissioner the exclusive jurisdiction 
to inquire into the management of life 


insurance companies and supervise their 
affairs. 


BALL PLAYER MOVES 
Jacques Fournier, former big league 
first baseman, now a member of the St. 
Louis branch of the Continental Life, 
has moved to Los Angeles where he will 
be affiliated with the Carl M. Miller 
agency, 





Tom 


POLICY. 





of dollars as well. 


Expensive? Not at all! 


communicate with 





Hello, Paul—How’s business? I just want to 
tell you about the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company’s NEW INCOME INDEMNITY 


It’s a new contract which protects the vast 
amount of money which a man can reasonably 
expect to earn by the time he reaches age sixty-five. 
If a man lives to age sixty-five he earns many thousands of dollars; 
if he dies before, his family not only loses him, but the thousands 


This policy prevents this tremendous financial loss. When the 
insured dies or is permanently disabled, my Company pays a livable 
monthly income to the insured’s family until the time that he would 
have been sixty-five. Can you think of a contract which will do more? 

No, that’s not all. There is a death benefit of $600.00 payable 
at the time of the insured’s decease and this may be increased to 
$10,600 or $20,600 in case of certain specified accidental deaths. 
Only $210.00 a year is necessary to 
guarantee a man’s wife $100 a month from the time of the insured’s 
death until the time that he would have been sixty-five. 

You say you’ve been looking for a good seller. Why don’t you 


’*Phones Paul 


+ il 














EUGENE E. REED, Vice President 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Four Agencies in Greater New York 
T.R. Fell, General Agent The Keane-Patterson Agency 
25th Floor, Chase Nat. Bank Bldg. 225 West: Thirty-fourth Street 
20 Pine Street 1908 Pennsylvania Building 
i] New York New York 
Herbert N. Fell, General Agent Sackerman & Lewis 
Pershing Square Building : General Agents 
100 East 42nd Street 16 Court Street 
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Louis F. Paret to Head 
Philadelphia Ass’n 


WITH PROVIDENT MANY YEARS 








Philip Burnet Tells Agents There Is No 
Reason Why They Should Be 
Affected by Depression 


Louis F. Paret, manager for the Proy- 
ident Mutual, has been nominated for the 
presidency of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. He will suc- 
Arthur B. Cheyney, Continental 
\merican representative. The announce- 


ceed 





LOUIS F. 


PARET 


ment was made at the May dinner-mect- 
ing of the association held last week at 
the Manufacturers’ Club. 

For the other offices the following were 
named: first vice-president, J. Renwick 


Montgomery, Berkshire Life; second 
vice-president, David W. Donley, Trav- 
elers; and Adams, 
Aetna. The new officers will be formally 
elected and inducted into office at the 
June meeting. 


treasurer, John N. 


An outstanding feature of last week’s 
meeting was the address of Philip Bur- 
net, president of the Continental Amer- 
ican Life of Wilmington, Vel. Mr. Bur- 
net declared that not only was there 
no reason for life underwriters not writ- 
ing as much business as in 1930, but that 
they should increase their production this 
year. He quoted actual figures to bear 
out his contention that Theodore M. 
RKiehle was correct when he asserted that 
the business depression, as far as the 
life insurance man is concerned, is pure- 
ly psychological, 

Figures from the Sales Research Bu- 
reau for March, said the speaker, show 
that one-third of the companies doing 
business in Philadelphia and Pennsyl- 
vania had reported an increase in busi- 
ness over March, 1930. The Continental 
American reports indicate that the com- 
pany has gone ahead in April by 1% and 
so far in May by 10%. 

“You go out today,” Mr. Burnet said, 
“to call on four or five people. Two or 
three, maybe all, tell you that business 
has gone to the dogs. You come in at 
the end of the day and say that business 
is rotten and that there is no use in 
going to see Jones, Smith, etc., tomor- 
row. The natural reaction is to let down. 
The thing to do is to work together. 
There is no doubt that the business de- 
pression is very real. But, everyone is 
not hit by it.” 

Mr. Burnet closed his talk by citing 
several things that life underwriters 
should bear in mind these days: pros- 
pects should be selected with greater 
discrimination and from among those 


W. P. GRANT ASSISTANT 





Joins Manhattan Ordinary Agent of 
Prudential Under Harris L. Wofford; 
Started in 1925 
Will P. Grant has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the Prudential’s Man- 
hattan Ordinary agency at 90 John 
Street, of which Harris L. Wofford was 

recently made manager. 

Mr. Grant began his dife insurance ca- 
reer in October, 1925, when he joined 
the Penn Mutual as a part time agent 
in order to spend several hours each day 
attending a life insurance course in col- 
lege. 

He left insurance for a time, but in 
June, 1929, returned to the Penn Mutual 
and after seven months as a_ personal 
producer and studying home office busi- 
ness procedure, he was transferred to 
Tacoma, Wash., as the Penn Mutual’s 
agency manager in that city. From Jan- 
uary, 1930, to May, 1931, he was a super- 
visor and personal producer with the J. 
Elliott Hall agency in New York City. 





NEWARK AG’CY AMONG LEADERS 


The Newark agency of the Jefferson 
Standard Life, which is under the man- 
agement of Fred Lieberich, Jr., ranked in 
seventh place for the month of April for 
paid-for business of the company. The 
agency has taken several offices in addi- 
tion to the ones they now occupy in the 
Lefcourt Building and propose to add 
to the agency force, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Manager Lieberich. 





people who are not affected by the de- 
pression; more “steam should be put on” 
and more people seen; people are still 
buying life insurance in even greater 
volume, and as long as that habit con- 
tinues, agents should not worry. 


The Lincoln 


National Life 


Insurance Company 
Ft.Wayne, Ind. 


RSAC CLC, 
insurance forMen,Women & Children 








NO SUBSTITUTE DEVISED 





Clyde F. Gay Gives Comforting Thought 
in Address Before Insurance Federa- 
tion of Pennsylvania 

In discussing the Law of Change in his 
address on “Reflections” at yesterday’s 
meeting of the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania at York, Pa., Clyde F. Gay, 
agency secretary of the Aetna Life, 
brought out an interesting point. He 
said: 

“The Law of Change is already operat- 
ing in fields of human service, younger 
by many years than is the institution of 
life insurance. All these changes—some 
taking place and others prophesied—but 
not once in the past one hundred years 
has any one even hinted that there was 





you why. 


Iowa and California. 





NOT JUST “GOOD” 
OR “VERY GOOD” 
BUT “EXCELLENT” 


The Alfred M. Best Company, New York, rates the 
Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company as an “Excel- 
lent” Company. A careful study of our record will tell 


General Agency opportunities in the following States: 


Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, 


Address The Agency Department 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


“Tts Performances Exceed Its Promises” 











anything which could possibly be de- 


vised to take the place of the institution. 


of life insurance in its function of cre- 
ating estates and guaranteeing the ful- 
fillment of human plans through a com- 
bination of its investment and _ protec- 
tive elements. What a _ comforting 
thought for the future of this business!” 





“PI” WAY COPYRIGHTS SYSTEM 





Devises Inventory System to Tell Policy- 
holder at a Glance Value of 
His Policies 

Nelson M. Way, well known Canada 
Life representative of New York City, 
has devised and copyrighted a perpetual 
inventory system by which an owner of 
life insurance can tell at a glance the 
value of his policies from several points 
of view. 

The first part of the inventory lists the 
policies, by companies, numbers and 
amounts, giving the exact amount of pre- 
miums and the times at which they be- 
come due during the year; the second 
division shows the current asset value 
of the life insurance; the third gives 
the monetary benefits derived in case of 
incapacity to the insured at a retirement 
age, if he desires to so utilize it, and the 
fifth section lists the beneficiaries to 
whom the money arising from the insur- 
ance is to be paid in the event of the 
death of the insured. 





GORDON CAMPBELL AD 


The Gordon H. Campbell agency of the 
Aetna Life in Little Rock ran a good- 
sized recruiting ad in a local paper fea- 
turing Joe Maryman, who has written 
a million a year for twelve years straight. 
A picture of Mr. Maryman was included. 
The ad copy is designed to attract men 
from the outside into selling insurance 
by showing them what present Aetna 
men are doing. 





INSURANCE ATHLETIC LEAGUE 


A large number of entries has been 
received from the various insurance com- 
pany employes in Newark for the ath- 
letic meet of the Newark Insurance and 
Banking Athletic League, which will be 
held at Weequahic Park, Newark, on 
Saturday, June 27. A number of promi 
nent insurance executives of Essex Coun- 
ty will act as officials at the meeting. 





RIFKIN WITH BOYD AGENCY 


Albert S. Rifkin is joining the Samuel 
A. Boyd agency of the New England 
Mutual Life in Brooklyn on June 1 as 
manager of the brokerage department. 
He was for five years with the National 
Underwriter in New York City, and in 
March, 1930, he joined the Brooklyn of- 
fice of the Commercial Casualty as acci- 
dent and health manager: 
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New York City C.L.U. 
Association Formed 


TO FOSTER DEGREE INTEREST 





William J. Dunsmore Elected President; 
John C. McNamara, Jr., Vice-Presi- 
dent; Grand L. Hill, Secretary 





In order to foster interest in the Char- 
tered Life Underwriter movement a New 
York City Alumni Association of the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
has been formed. A meeting held last 
week in the Bankers Club was attended 
hy about twenty-five holders of the de- 
zree. The following officers were elect- 








WILLIAM J. DUNSMORE 


ed: president, William J. Dunsmore, 
Equitable Society manager; vice-presi- 
dent, John C. McNamara, Jr., Guardian 
Life Manager, and secretary-treasurer, 
Grant L. Hill. 

The association will give impetus to the 
movement chiefly by encouraging and 
aiding life underwriters to prepare for 
examinations for the degree. Monthly 
luncheons will be held. It is hoped that 
such a strong organization will be built 
up within the next few years that the 
public -in general will become more fa- 
miliar with and’ learti to respect the de- 
gree. 

William J. Dunsmore, the new presi- 
dent, was one of the first men in the 
metropolis to win his degree. He has 








FRENCH LIFE MAN HERE 





Adolphe Osmont, Le Conservateur Life, 
Visits Dr. E. H. Lines of New York 
Life; Served Together in War 
Adolphe Osmont, director-general of 
Le Conservateur, one of the leading mu- 
tual life companies of France, has been 
in this country, being a delegate to the 
recent International Chamber of Com- 
merce convention in Washington. While 
Bp York he called on the New York 

ife. 

M. Osmont was greatly interested in 
the new family income plans being put 
out by the companies. His own organi- 
zation his been issuing a policy along 
similar lines, combining endowment with 
term. In the event of insured’s death 
before the child reaches 21 a monthly in- 
come is given of ten francs per 1,000 
lrancs face value. If the insured lives 
until the child is 21, the policy matures 
as an endowment for the face amount. 

M. Osmont is an officer of the Legion 
of Honor, and lost an arm in active serv- 
ice during the World War. He was en- 
gaged in rehabilitation work, associated 
with Dr. Ernest H. Lines, now chief med- 
ical director of the New York Life but 
then with the Paris office of the com- 
pany. Dr. Lines received the Legion 
of Honor decoration for his services. 


established a fine record in the business. 
Following graduation from the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia in 1921, he became associated with 
the Chase National Bank. In 1923 he 
joined the Equitable Society as a field- 
man and one year later was made man- 
ager for the Society at 120 Broadway. 
He has built up a strong organization 
there and now has seventy agents, of 
which 70% are college men. No part- 
timers nor brokerage men are taken on 
by the Dunsmore agency. Moreover, 
every new agent must qualify for a com- 
pany club within two years or be dropped 
from the ranks, 

In addition to managing a live wire 
organization, Mr. Dunsmore writes heavy 
personal production. He paid for more 
than $1,000,000 last year. He has devel- 
oped considerable interest in the C. L. U. 
degree among his agency force and many 
members are preparing to take the exam- 
inations. 

The new association will co-operate 
with James Elton Bragg, head of the 
life insurance training course at New 
York University, who intends to give a 
C. L. U. course next year. 

The following New York City men hold 
the C. L. U. degree: H. Sheridan Bake- 
tel, Jr., Arthur Close, Nelson F. Davis, 
Jr., Harold A. Dodge, Glenn B. Dorr, W. 
J. Dunsmore, Grant L. Hill, J. Carl Hil- 
liard, William R. Julius, Clifford B. Leh- 
mann, John C. McNamara, Jr., Edward 
L. Kurtz, William D. McNamara, Charles 
B. Post, Theodore M. Riehle, Donald 
Russell, Gordon Smith, A. M. Snalding, 
Lyman L. Tremaine, Nelson M. Way, C. 
J. Westermann and Leroy N. Whitelaw. 





SETON LINDSAY ARTICLE 





Tells About Life Insurance Opportunities 
For College Men in North 
American Review 

Life insurance as an occupation for 
young men just out of college this June 
is discussed by L. Seton Lindsay, vice- 
president of the New York Life, in an 
article in the current North American 
Review. The depression has seriously in- 
terfered with the usual demand for those 
who are willing to start on a modest sal- 
ary, he says, but the life insurance com- 
panies offer good men plenty of oppor- 
tunity. To demonstrate he reviews some 
of the careers of successful insurance 
men, including President Thomas A. 
Buckner. f 

“The life insurance companies of Am- 
erica offer college graduates an opening 
in a business for which the chief require- 
ments are a good character and the will- 
ingness to work. In our business they 
will have an opportunity to win their 
way to the front solely on their own 
ability,” he says. 

“Many college men have had business 
experience that is helpful. Some have 
managed school papers, football and 
baseball teams, and other school organi- 
zations. Others have sold magazine sub- 
scriptions or done special outside work 
to help pay their college expenses. 

“All such experience will be valuable 
to those who take up the selling of life 
insurance; for it affords not only a cer- 
tain amount of business training but an 
opportunity of learning something of hu- 
man nature.” 





HONOR ‘MRS. J. ENOLA HEWITT 


Associates of the Buffalo agency of 
the Phoenix Mutual gave a_ breakfast 
honoring Mrs.. J. Enola Hewitt who re- 
cently completed fifteen years of con- 
tinuous service with that organization. A 
service pin from the home office was 
presented by Charles H. Robinson, agen- 
cy supervisor. 





BACK FROM FISHING TRIP 

E. J. Sisley and Frank W. Chinnock 
of Sisley & Brinckerhoff, Inc., have re- 
turned from a fishing trip on Moose- 
head Lake. 




















GRAHAM AGENCY 





INVESTMENT 





If you 

Are forty 

And invest $733.17 
With ‘he AETNA _ 
We will GUARANTEE 
You $1,000.00 

If you live 10 years 
and $1,000.00 

To your family 

If you don’t | 
You CAN’T LOSE 
Ask for details 


GRAHAM 
AGENCY 


COrtlandt 7-5181 


General Agent 
FETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


165 Broadway New York 
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All Actuarial Society 
Officers Are Reelected 


FOUR NEW COUNCIL MEMBERS 





President Wendell M. Strong and Others 
Re-elected at New York Meeting; 
Timely Subjects Discussed 





All present officers of the Actuarial 
Society of America were re-elected for 
the coming year at the meeting of the 
Society held last week at the Hotel 
Roosevelt in New York City. These offi- 
cers are: president, Wendell M. Strong, 
Mutual Life associate actuary; vice-presi- 
dents, John S. Thompson, Mutual Bene- 
fit Life vice-president and mathemati- 
cian, and M. Albert Linton, Provident 
Mutual vice-president; secretary, Ray D. 
Murphy, Equitable Society vice-presi- 
dent; and treasurer, Edward W. Mar- 
shall, Provident Mutual actuary. John 
M. Laird, vice-president of the Connec- 
ticut General, will continue to edit the 
society’s transactions. 

Four new members of the Actuarial 
Society’s Council were elected to ‘take 
the place of those whose terms expire 
at this time: J. E. Hoskins, assistant 
actuary, Travelers; H. R. Bassford, as- 
sistant actuary, Metropolitan Life; L. K. 
File, associate actuary, Canada Life, and 
J. S. Elston, assistant actuary, Travelers. 

The following new papers were pre- 
sented at the meeting: “Methods of 
Valuation of Deferred Annuities issued 
under Group Contracts,” by H. J. Stark, 
Metropolitan Life; “Disability Benefits,” 
by Dr. Arthur Hunter, first vice-presi- 
dent and chief actuary, New York Life; 
“A Technical Actuarial Note,” by C. A. 
Spoerl, Aetna Life; “Canada Life Mor- 
tality Experience,” by W. A. P. Wood, 
assistant general manager and actuary, 
Canada Life; and “Unemployment Re- 
lief,” by Henry Moir, president of the 
United States Life. 

An interesting feature of the meeting 
was the report of the Committee on 
Aviation Statistics covering recent mor- 
tality, 





IDEAL EXAMINER DESCRIBED 





Dr. Frank B. Cross Says Medical Ex- 
aminers Should Have Psychological 
Knowledge of All Classes 
The ideal medical examiner was de- 
scribed in plain terms by Dr. Frank B. 
Cross, medical director of the Columbia 
Life, before the Medical Section of the 
American Life Convention in session in 
Washington last week. He must be a 
man of reason, human _ understanding, 
with courage of his convictions, observ- 
ing and of loyalty first to the interest 
of the company he represents, Dr. Cross 

said. 

A medical examiner, according to Dr. 
Cross, should have a_ psychological 
knowledge of all classes of society in 
order to get the proper perspective of 
an applicant. Graduates of medical 
schools are too standardized and their 
thinking is too much in terms of sick 
persons to grasp easily the problems of 
life insurance which requires individual 
judgment on normal persons, he said. 





BUFFALO ASS’N METHODS 


Recreational phases are stressed by the 
Buffalo Association of Life Underwriters, 
according to Howard Smith, the associa- 
tion’s president, who delivered a report 
last week at the Syracuse convention. 
He told how the association has an an- 
nual field day, golf, bowling and other 
tournaments during the year, and empha- 
sized the fact that these activities make 
for a better feeling among members and 
tend to increase the membership. 





MAHONEY BEFORE GRANGE 


One of the most instructive features 
of the recent meeting of the New Jersey 
State Grange was the address of Prof. 
1. D. Mahoney of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life, who discussed insurance fundamen- 
tals. The convention was at Trenton. 


A. D. Nortoni of St. Louis 
Is Made Circuit Judge 


COUNSEL OF CONTINENTAL LIFE 








Formerly a Judge of St. Louis Court of 
Appeals; Will Serve Until 
November, 1932 





Albert D. Nortoni, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Continental Life 
of St. Louis, and a member of the law 
firm of Curlee, Nortoni & Teasdale, on 
May 20 was appointed by Governor 
Henry S. Caulfield to serve on the St. 
Louis Circuit Court bench to fill out the 


unexpired term of Judge Victor H. Falk- 
enhainer who died on May 6. 

Judge Nortoni formerly was a judge 
of the St. Louis Court of Appeals, sitting 
on that tribunal from 1904 to 1916, being 
elected as a Republican. In 1912 he 
joined the Progressive bolt from the Re- 
publican party and was the Bull Moose 
candidate for Governor of Missouri but 
was defeated. In 1916 he resigned as 
judge to campaign for the re-election of 
President Woodrow Wilson, contending 
the reactionary forces were in control 
of Republican affairs. Since 1916 he has 
engaged in the private practice of law. 

Some twenty-five or more St. Louis 
attorneys were active candidates for the 
vacancy on the Circuit bench caused by 
Judge Faulkenhainer’s death, but Judge 
Nortoni was not among them. He did 
not seek the position, but his selection 
was due entirely for Governor Caulfield’s 
high regard of his legal ‘ability and in- 
tegrity. They have known each other 
for many years and sat on the Court of 
Appeals together, 

Judge Nortoni is 64 years old. He will 
serve until November, 1932, when a per- 
manent successor to Judge Faulkenhainer 
will be elected. 





APPOINT JOHN M. LAFLIN 





New General Agent of Penn Mutual in 
Portland, Me.; B. G. & C 
March Dissolved 


John M. Laflin has been appointed 
general agent-for the Penn Mutual at 
Portland, Me., the position having be- 
come vacant through the dissolution of 
the firm of B. G. & C. M. March, at 
the death of Charles M. March on Janu- 
ary 27. The March brothers had repre- 
sented the company for more than thirty 
years. 

Mr. Laflin has had eleven years’ ex- 
perience in life insurance, the first ten 
having been with the Northwestern Mu- 
tual, first at Milwaukee. and later at 
Eau Claire. Wis., and Peoria. Ill. He 
joined the Pittsburgh agency of the Penn 
Mutual January 1, 1930, as educational 
director. He has always been a loyal 
and active member of life underwriters’ 
associations. in whatever place he has 
been located. His ability as a supervisor 
and agency executive led to his choice 
for the important Portland agency. 





FINISHING LIFE COURSE 


Sixty-four local life underwriters in 
Essex County will finish the first term 
of a three year course which was spon- 
sored by the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of Northern New Jersey and held 
at the Seth Boyden School in Newark. 
The first term will end the latter part 
of next month. The fall term will open 
in October. 





Japanese Infants 


(Continued from Page 1) 


by accident or from one of certain spe- 
cially enumerated diseases covered by the 
law relating to the prevention of infec- 
tious diseases, in which case immediate 
full benefit is granted) during the first 
policy year, all the premiums are returned 
and, should death occur during the sec- 





THE COMPANY 
BACK OF 
THE CONTRACT 


Back of every Fidelity contract 
stands a reputation of over half a 
century of fair dealing. Live and 
let live has been the sound basis of 
mutual satisfaction upon which its 
agency contracts have been built. 


Modern policy forms, including 
Family Income, Retirement Income 
and Low Rate Life are backed by’ 
a particularly successful lead serv- 
ice. Fidelity now has $425,000,- 
000 insurance in force, is finan- 
cially solid and steadily growing. 
It operates in thirty-nine states, in- 
cluding New York, on a full level 
net premium basis. 


Openings available for the right men. 
Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the Contract” 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Presutent 


PPP issn MUTUAL LIFE 











ond policy year, one-half of the sum in- 
sured is payable. On and after October 
1 of this year the last mentioned waiting 
period of two years will be substituted 
by a shorter one of one year and a half 
—a liberalization due to the latest im- 
provement in actual mortality. 

In December last an important change 

















Chicago 


A Good Place to Live 
A Good Place to Work 


Chicago inspires an 
intense loyalty among 
ive poaele. The 
Illinois Life is but 


one of many organi- 
zations proud to be 


a Chicago booster. 


ILLINOIS LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
* CHICAGO ¢ 
Tilneis tthe Builseal’ 
1212 Lake Shore Drive 


Raymond W. Stevens, President 























was effected in surrender clause. A part 
of the reserve value running from 90% 
to 98% (formerly from 80% to 98%), is 
now allowed on any policy which has 
been in force for six months. Formerly 
it was one year. 





1926 ° 
1927 . 
1928 
1929 





Growth of 
Insurance in Force 
As of December 31 


During 1930, the New England 
Mutual issued and revived 
24,325 policies amounting to 
$137,429,657. @ The Insurance 
in Force was increased b 
$62,300,889, or 45.3% of the New 
Business. 


| New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Post Office Square 


- $ 938,220,116 
- 1,023,263,402 
- 1,113,810,563 
- 1,202,101,059 
- 1,264,401,948 


Boston, Mass. 
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Trust Indenture Modification Clauses 


Unlimited Type of Modification As Used in Great Britain and Ca 





nada 


Contrasted With Situation in This Country; Protection of Minority 
Interests; Statutory Comments Relative to New York and New Jersey 


Charles B. Bradley, general solicitor of The Prudential, one of the 
speakers at the convention of the Association of Life Insurance Counsel 
in White Sulphur Springs this week, discussed some problems in the pro- 


tection of life insurance investments. 


Among the topics covered were stat- 


utory restrictions in investments, the preferred stock problem, modification 
clauses in trust indentures, recording equipment trust agreements and the 
recent liberalization of investment laws in several states which has been 
followed by a large increase in life insurance holdings of stocks, especially 
preferred stocks of private corporations. 

In discussing modification clauses in trust indentures he described the 
situation in Great Britain and Canada as well as here. What he had to say 
about these trust indenture modification clauses follows: 


When the security submitted for the 
advice of counsel is an obligation of a 
series issued under a trust deed, com- 
monly called an indenture, the latter is, 
of course, the obvious as well as the most 
important subject for examination; for 
it not only prescribes the terms of ‘the 
obligation itself, but provides for the col- 
lateral security, if any, and defines the 
rights and obligations of the parties with 
respect to the security. Extrinsic facts 
or collateral instruments may, in the 
course of examination, prove material in 
reaching a thoroughly considered opin- 
ion, but in the last analysis it is the ob- 
ligation itself and the indenture that con- 
trol and form the basis for the judg- 
ment of counsel. Of the many problems 
that will from time to time obtrude them- 
selves upon counsel in the study of an 
indenture, there is one that deserves par- 
ticular attention at the present time be- 
cause it relates to a practice of such re- 


cent growth in this country that neither. 


financial experience nor court decisions 
afford a sound basis upon which to ap- 
praise its possible value or detriment to 
the investor. The question concerns the 
insertion in an indenture, and particular- 
ly in a mortgage indenture, of the type 
of provisions now commonly referred to 

s “Modification Clauses.” 

Clauses of this type provide for action 
by bondholders, at meetings or otherwise, 
by which the holders of a specified ma- 
jority of the bonds issued under the in- 
denture may, with the consent of the 
debtor company, effect modifications in 
the terms of the indenture or even of 
the bonds themselves and thereby bind 
anon-assenting minority. The extent to 
which these powers may be exercised is 
always defined by the indenture and may 
range from an unlimited discretion to a 
Narrow power of amendment that does 
not impair the integrity of the obliga- 
tion or of the collateral security. 


Unlimited Type of Modification Clause 


The unlimited type of modification 
clause was first developed in England 
and has for many years been used ex- 
tensively there and in Canada, whereas 
the limited type is an American varia- 
tion of later date and represents a-com- 
Promise between British and American 
ideas concerning the desirable legal at- 
tributes of an investment in corporate 
obligations. 

In England the custom of the country 
has prescribed the so-called “floating 
charge” upon the general assets of a 
debtor corporation as the normal secur- 
ity for its obligations, whereas in the 
United States financial practice has long 
den anded security by way of mortgage 
or pledge of specified assets. In the 
ear'y days of our financial history the 
corporate mortgage became the recog- 
nized instrument for the marketing of 
Corjorate credit, the earliest known in- 


strument of that character being a trust 
deed dated March 29, 1830, viven by the 
Morris Canal & Banking Co. to an in- 
dividual trustee to secure a loan of $750,- 
000 negotiated in Holland. Without paus- 
ing to discuss the reasons that led to 
this difference in practice (and they 
probably reflect little credit upon early 
American financial stability) it may be 
observed that in the United States to 
the present day only corporations of the 
highest credit are able to borrow exten- 
sively without giving specific security in 
the form of mortgage or pledge to se- 
cure their obligations. 


Canada 


Bearing in mind this basic distinction, 
it is not surprising to find that in Can- 
ada, which follows the British practice, 
corporate indentures, even though in the 
form of a mortgage, nearly always au- 


thorize a specified percentage of holders . 


to modify or compromise the rights of 
all, either by postponing interest or sink- 
ing fund instalments, or by subordinat- 
ing the lien of the mortgage, or by re- 
leasing the entire trust estate, or even by 
going so far as to compel the acceptance 
of other obligations or other forms of 
security. Of course, the percentage of 
the bondholders vested with these ex- 
traordinary powers varies somewhat, but 
it is quite usual to find that a three- 
quarters vote taken at a meeting at 
which the holders of a majority of the 
bonds are present or represented. is suf- 
ficient to effect an extreme modification 
or compromise which will be binding 
upon all. whether present or absent. 
The following quotation from a typi- 
cal Canadian trust mortgage will serve 
as an illustration. It is provided that the 
holders of 75% of the bonds present at 
a meeting at which at least 51% of the 
bonds outstanding are represented, may 


“(a) sanction any change or alteration of any 
provision of this indenture and any modification 
or compromise of the rights of the bondholders 
against the X. Company or against its property, 
whether such rights shall arise under the pro- 
visions of this indenture or upon the bonds or 
otherwise. b) sanction any scheme for 
the reconstruction of the X. Company . . 
(c) sanction the release of all or any part of the 
trust estate .. (d) require the Trustee to 

. refrain from exercising any of the powers 
conferred upon it by this Indenture . . . 


Broad Interpretation 


When the indenture contains such pro- 
visions, it is clear that neither the in- 
tegrity of the bonds as fixed obligations 
nor that of the lien securing them is pre- 
served. Furthermore, distinguished Ca- 
nadian counsel have stated that although 
there is little or no jurisprudence in the 
Dominion concerning the scope and in- 
terpretation of these provisions, they are, 
in financial practice, given a broad inter- 
pretation. Because of this it seems that 
they have met with criticism even in 
Canada, where it has been pointed out 
that such powers render it possible for 


an investor who has purchased first 
mortgage bonds to find himself with 
nothing more than the common stock of 
the same or of some other company, even 
though the debtor company was suffer- 
ing from financial difficulties of a nature 
that might have been overcome by less 
drastic means. In one particular instance 
a bondholders’ meeting of a well-known 
Canadian public utility company adopted 
a resolution sanctioning the payment, 
cancellation and discharge of 40% of the 
principal of the indebtedness of the com- 
pany, as represented by its First Mort- 
gage Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, and the 
exchange and conversion of that portion 
of its indebtedness into fully paid and 
non-assessable shares of the common 
stock of the company issued at par in 
consideration of such cancellation and 
discharge. In other words, these clauses 
make it possible for the specified ma- 
jority to effect a compulsory reorganiza- 
tion without placing the company in re- 
ceivership or going to court at all. 

Power of Majority Not Fiduciary 

The English authorities hold that if 
the prescribed majority has acted bona 
fide and if there is any color of a finan- 
cial situation which calls for action, the 
dissenting minority may not successfully 
attack the scheme or plan which has been 
duly adopted, even though it provides for 
the acceptance of shares of stock in 
place of bonds, or permits the creation 
of new prior lien debt, or converts ob- 
ligations having a fixed date of maturity 
into perpetual debentures. Furthermore, 
the power possessed by the majority is 
not fiduciary, being analogous to that of 
stockholders rather than to that of di- 
rectors, and hence any one or more of 
the bondholders may vote with regard 
to individual interests not shared by the 
others. So far as the decisions indicate, 
the only limitation on the absolute dis- 
cretion of the individual bondholder is 
the refusal of equity to counténance ac- 
tion obtained through downright bribery. 

See Goodfellow vs. Nelson Line (Liverpool) 
Ltd. (1912), 2 Ch. 324; Follit vs. Eddystone 
Granite Quarries (1892), 3 Ch. 75; Sneath vs. 
Valley Gold, Ltd. (1893), 1 Ch. 477; Mercan- 
tile Investment & General Trust Co. vs. River 
Plate Trust etc. Co. (1894), 1 Ch. 578: Re 
Stocks (Joseph) & Co. Ltd., etc. (1912), 2 Ch. 
134; Northern Assurance Co. vs. Farnham 
United Breweries Ltd. (1912), 2 Ch. 125. But 
compare Mercantile Investment & General Trust 
Co. vs. International Co. of Mexico (1893), 1 
Ch. 484, n., and British American Nickel Corp. 
vs. O’Brien (1927), A. C. 369 

Thus, where an investor purchases 
bonds or other obligations issued under 
an indenture that contains unlimited 
modification clauses, he agrees in ad- 
vance to abide by any modification or 
compromise of his rights or any scheme 
of reorganization that may be acceptable 
to the company and the necessary ma- 
jority. He practically waives his day in 
court and surrenders the right to have 
an independent tribunal pass upon the 
scheme and upon the necessity of putting 
it into operation. It is true that in Can- 
ada the law is such that there is some 
reason for giving these extensive powers 
to a specified maiority, because in the 
large and financially important Province 
of Quebec the civil law prevails and our 
law of equity receiverships does not ex- 
ist, while in the common-law provinces, 
as in England itself, this branch of the 
law has not been developed and perfect- 
ed to the extent that it has been in this 
country. 


Limited Powers of Majority Under Our 
System 
Under our system of jurisprudence 


there does not seem to be any sound rea- 
son for the grant of such unlimited 
powers to a majority, be it large or 
small. No compensating advantage ap- 
pears to balance the resulting uncer- 
tainty in the very substance of a fixed 
investment, not to mention the risk of 
unfair treatment at the hands of an in- 
terested majority which will be imposed 
on every bondholder without recourse 
to the protection of the courts, ever ten- 
der as they are of the rights of minori- 
ties acting in good faith. Nor is the fear 
of the financial striker justification for 
these provisions; for if our courts on the 
one hand will protect an honest minority, 
on the other hand they are quick to dis- 
cover and repel the pirates of finance 
who seek to employ the process of the 
courts in aid of obstructionist tactics. 
(See General Investment es vs. 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 88 N. J. 
Eq. 237.) 

In this country, fortunately, unlimited 
modification clauses seldom appear in 
corporate indentures. The earliest in- 
stance that has been brought to the at- 
tention of the writer is found in the 
indenture dated April 1, 1901, creating 
and securing the Fifty Year Five Per 
Cent Gold Bonds of the United States 
Steel Corporation which conferred an 
unlimited power upon the holders of two- 
thirds in amount of the outstanding 
bonds. At the present day it seems sur- 
prising that the parties to that transac- 
tion should have been moved to include 
so exotic a provision in the indenture, 
but in the light of conditions then ex- 
isting it is perhaps a natural reflection 
of the doubts and fears that surrounded 
an enterprise of novel magnitude and of 
decidedly uncertain prospects: Occa- 
sionally, it is true, such provisions will 
be found in present-day instruments 
where they all but serve as a warning 
of disaster. It is the opinion of the 
writer that unlimited modification clauses 
have no proper place in the indenture of 
an American company the property and 
franchises of which are subject to the 
jurisdiction of our courts. 

A Compromise Between British and 


Canadian Ideas 


There is, however, another distinct 
type of modification clause, limited in 
scope and effect, which appears not in- 
frequently in the corporate mortgages of 
American companies, particularly of 
those in the public utility field. These 
clauses represent a compromise between 
the British and Canadian ideas, and the 
American view that a bond should be a 
fixed obligation, secured by mortgage or 
pledge of specific property or collateral. 
In these clauses of the limited type the 
percentage of the bondholders upon 
whom the powers are conferred, is gen- 
erally rather high, ranging perhaps be- 
tween 75% and 85% of the total principal 
amount of bonds outstanding. Further- 
more, a proviso generally forbids even 
this large majority to take any action 
that would alter or impair the obliga- 
tion of the debtor company to pay the 
principal of and the interest on any bond 
without the express consent of the hold- 
er thereof, or, as it is more often stafed, 
to consent to any modification or altera- 
tion which would permit. the extension 
of the maturity of any bond or a reduc- 
tion in the principal amount thereof or 
in the rate of interest thereon or any 
other change in the terms of payment 
of such principal or interest. When the 
restrictions stop here, it is evident that 
the integrity of the mortgage lien or of 
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the pledge of collateral security is not 
preserved; and so we often find a fur- 
ther restriction to the effect that the 
bondholders may not authorize the crea- 
tion of any mortgage or lien ranking 
prior to or on a parity with the lien of 
the indenture. This last restriction 
would not, however, prevent the bond- 
holders from releasing all of the trust 
estate from the lien of the indenture as 
long as no other lien were created. 
Therefore, in some instances, still an- 
other restriction has been imposed to the 
effect that the majority bondholders may 
not deprive any dissenting bondholder 
of the benefit of his lien upon the prop- 
erty originally mortgaged or pledged. 
This last restriction, however, is but 
rarely found, for it tends to limit the 
powers of the majority bondholders to 
such an extent that the whole modifica- 
tion clause becomes all but futile. 
Conjecture About Relief 

What, then, is the practical effect of 
this type of modification clause which 
has been appearing with increasing fre- 
quency in American mortgage inden- 
tures, particularly in those of public util- 
ity companies? It is not at all clear 
that such provisions would be of any 
real value in avoiding the necessity for 
receivership and reorganization, and it 
is certain that they are inadequate to 
take the place of those remedies when 
the situation demands such drastic meas- 
ures. Experience has not as yet sup- 
plied an example of their usefulness and 
one can only conjecture the measure of 
relief that they might afford. For in- 
stance, (1) sinking fund or amortization 
provisions might be modified or even 
eliminated, or (2) the consideration for 
released properties might be turned into 
the company’s treasury, or (3) perform- 
ance of covenants touching operation and 
maintenance might be waived, or (4) re- 
strictions governing the issue of addi- 
tional bonds might be avoided. All of 
these possible amendments would be the 
merest temporary expedients to a com- 
pany in real difficulties, and yet all of 
them would tend to dilute the security or 
otherwise prejudice the position of bond- 
holders in the inevitable receivership and 
reorganization. At the same time there 
can be no reason or excuse for tamper- 
ing with the security contracted for un- 
less the debtor needs help. The very 
contingency in which these provisions 
would be invoked is one in which the 
interest of bondholders demands a strict 
adherence to the original terms of the 
indenture. The only safeguard against 
the abuse of these powers lies in the 
large majority prescribed as necessary to 
effect a modification. This, in turn, op- 
erates to impair any practical usefulness 
of the provisions to the debtor company. 
So that we have a situation in which it 
is difficult for the debtor to take advan- 
tage of the supposed remedial powers. 
and disadvantageous to the dissenting 
creditor that those powers should be ex- 
ercised. If this view is sound, counsel 
for the investor will not advise in favor 
of the inclusion of such provisions af- 
fecting a proposed investment. 

The Life Insurance Companies 

So far as life insurance companies are 
concerned, a peculiar statutory obstacle 
may in some states, including New York 
and New Jersey, practically preclude in- 
vestment in a security issued under an 
indenture containing modification clauses. 
In those states the investment statute 
either expressly or by implication forbids 
a life insurance company to enter into a 
deposit or reorganization agreement 
without first obtaining the approval of 
the state insurance department. An un- 
limited modification clause constitutes in 
effect an inchoate reorganization agree- 





ment since the bondholder agrees in ad- 
vance to be bound by any plan of reor- 
ganization that may be adopted by the 
company and the prescribed percentage 
of holders. It is at least doubtful, then, 
whether bonds subject to such a clause 
may lawfully be purchased without the 
approval of the State Department. Mar- 
ket conditions may render this procedure 
so impracticable as to be prohibitive, ir- 
respective of the action that the depart- 
ment might take. In the case of limited 
modification clauses the restrictions may 
be such that the integrity of the obliga- 
tion and of the security is preserved so 
that the substance of the investment is 
not subjected to a foreign discretion. It 
is obvious, however, that in such cases 
the restrictions must be closely scruti- 
nized to determine whether they are ef- 
fective to avoid the inhibition of the 
statute. 

It may be noted in passing that where 
an indenture contains provisions that 
may impair the full integrity of the ob- 
ligation no bond issued thereunder can 
honestly be drawn in a form that will not 
destroy its negotiability in the technical 
sense of that term. Whether the condi- 
tion of impairment be fully expressed on 
the face of the bond or incorporated by 
reference to the indenture, in either case 
the absolute character of the obligation 
is affected so that it will not come within 
the uniform statutory definition of a ne- 
gotiable instrument. Opinions may dif- 
fer as to the importance or desirability 
of the attribute of technical negotiability, 
but in the case of a company making 
large purchases in the open market it 
can hardly be desirable to take delivery 
of bonds which by reason of their non- 
negotiable character are subject to prior 
unknown equities. The prevalence of 
robbery and embezzlement has of late 
served to emphasize this feature of the 
law. (King Cattle Company vs. Joseph 
(Minn. 1924), 199 N. W. 437: Bank of 
Manhattan Co. vs. Morgan, 242 N. Y. 38: 
Old Colony Trust Co. vs. Stumpel, 213 
N. Y. Supp. 536, aff’d. 247 N. Y. 538; 
Enoch vs. Brandon, 249 N. Y. 263.) To 
the extent that this question may be ma- 
terial to an investor it constitutes anoth- 
er count in the indictment against mod- 
ification clauses. 





NORTHERN N. Y. ASSOCIATION 

The name of the Watertown, N. Y., 
Association of Life Underwriters has 
been officially changed to the Northern 
New York Association in order to in- 
clude membership from other towns in 
the vicinity and thus make for a stronger 
organization. 
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George Washington Life Celebrates 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Chis Month 


Twenty-five years ago this month a 
group of prominent business and profes- 
sional men of Charleston, W. Va., met 
for the purpose of forming a life insur- 
ance company and this company, the 
George Washington Life of Charleston, 
is today one of the strongest financial 
institutions of the state. It has an an- 
nual income of more than a million dol- 
lars and assets of over five and a quarter 
millions. The man selected to guide the 
company then, Harrison B. Smith, has 
been its only president. 

The aim of the management of the 
George Washington Life has always been 
to build for strength rather than to ex- 
pand too rapidly. The directors are busi- 
ness and professional men of the city 
and state. President Smith is a native 
Charlestonian and at the time of his elec- 
tion to the presidency he was practicing 
law in Charleston. He received his edu- 
cation at Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity and Princeton University, graduat- 
ing from the latter with the degree of 
A.B. He studied law at the University 


of Virginia. 


President Smith is active in the civic 
affairs of Charleston and is in constant 
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ASSETS GAIN NEARLY 15 MILLIONS 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 


$148,905,570.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 


$133,931,890.94 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 


$14,973,679.46 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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demand to participate in such undertak- 
ings. He is a member of the law firm 
of Price, Smith & Spilman, chairman of 
the board of the Charleston Trust Co.; 
president, Kanawha Banking & Trust 
Co., West Virginia Coal Land Co, 
Charleston Interurban R, R., the Kana- 
wha Co. and of several coal companies 
and other concerns. He is a member of 
the University Club of New York, the 
Princeton Club of New York, Merion 
Cricket. Club of Philadelphia and other 
similar organizations in Charleston and 
other cities. 

Commenting upon the anniversary of 
the George Washington Life, President 
Smith says: 

“Our history shows two commendable 
principles of management: first, that we 
have never expanded by writing unassi- 
milated business or at the expense of 
our financial condition; second, that we 
have insisted upon maintaining the pe- 
cuniary protection of our policies at the 
same high rate adopted by the older and 
larger companies. 

“If life insurance companies were or- 
ganized for profit a great many of them 
would be-discontinued during the present 
time. They are organized, however, to 
promote savings and to protect families; 
profit is entirely a subordinate and sec- 
ondary purpose. Life insurance compa- 
nies constitute the greatest and _ most 
beneficial trusts the world has ever seen. 
No other institutions attain to the same 


stability. While money in New York at 


the present time is being lent at the rate 
of 1% and 14%% per annum, life insur- 
ance cqmpanies are paying their policy- 
holders an average of almost 5%, accom- 
plished by confining their investments 
principally to mortgage loans and by di- 
versification, which other companies can- 
not well obtain.” 





OPENS INVESTIGATION DEPT. 

The McCann Adjusting Co., a Kansas 
City insurance adjusting firm, has opened 
a life department for the purpose of in- 
vestigating death and disability claims. 
The service is in nowise to be competi- 
tive to present reporting agencies but 
it prompted as a result of reports from 
such agencies which probably show the 
claim to be questionable, 
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Sun Life Not Selling 
Stocks, Says Macaulay 


DENIES WALL STREET RUMOR 





Canadian Company’s Reserve Deposits in 
This Country in Excess of 
Requirements 





The current gossip in Wall Street cir- 
cles is that there has been a great deal 
of investment selling during the past 
three months and the Sun Life of Can- 
ada has been named by rumor as among 
the sellers. When T. B. Macaulay, pres- 
ident of the Sun Life, which is the larg- 
est single stockholder of American Tele- 
phone, was asked if the company had 
been selling A. T. & T. stock he ridiculed 
the report and said that his company 
was just as bullish as ever on the future 
of the United States and Canada and 
the investment possibilites of American 
common stocks. “We have not sold a 
single share of any stock for months,” 
he said. 

A periodic check-up by the Massachu- 
setts Insurance Department of deposit 
requirements as of April 30 showed that 
the Sun Life had ample deposit require- 
ments covering the business in this 
country. On December 31 the Sun Life 
carried on deposit in the United States 
securities with a market value of $173,- 
336,051 divided as follows: stocks, mostly 
common, $161,571,561, and bonds amount- 
ing to $11,764,490. This amount was $25,- 
700,000 in excess of reserve requirements 
ef $147,600,000. ’ 

An increase in the reserve require- 
ments from the end of the year until 
April 30 was shown because the com- 
pany had announced it would discontinue 
on March 1 two types of policies on 
which reserve requirements were abnor- 
mally large, life annuity with death ben- 
efit and two-year endowment nolicies and 
apparently agents had written a large 
amount of this business in anticipation 
of discontinuance. At the end of 1929 
the company was carrying 97% of its 
reserve deposits in stocks. At the end 
of 1930 this was reduced to 93% and 
on April 30 it was 89%. 





WILL GIVE SILVER TROPHY 





Insurance Advertising Conference to 
Award Best Conservation Publicity; 
Protest Against Name Pirating 
To stimulate interest in conservation 
advertising the executive committee of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference 
has authorized an appropriation for a 
silver trophy to be awarded -at the an- 
nual convention in Toronto next Octo- 
ber. It will go to the member whose 
advertising exhibit is deemed most ef- 
fective relative to conserving business. 
A formal protest against the “pirating” 
of the names of established insugance 
companies by organizers of new enter- 
prises in the insurance field will be sub- 
mitted by President C. S. S. Miller of 
the Conference to the insurance com- 
missioners’ meeting in Chicago next 

month. 

The Conference is going to make quite 
a feature of its advertising exhibits. Rob- 
ert H. Pierce, Aetna Life, is chairman 
in charge. 





PACIFIC BUSINESS FAVORABLE 


At the recent regional conference of 
Pacific Coast officials of the Metropoli- 
tan Life held in Spokane, Wash., it was 
announced by F. J. Williams of San 
Francisco, in charge of the Pacific ter- 
titory, that the business written in 1930 
was only 2% below the high peak of 
1929. Moreover, he said that the 1931 
trend of the territory’s business has been 
upward. 





DINNER FOR A. R. FERRUCCI 

The Long Island City district staff of 
the Colonial Life gave a dinner in honor 
of Angelo R. Ferrucci, manager, at the 
Laura Club, Brooklyn, last week. 
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100% SOUND! q ats 


sessilis ore ge I 
Teds (0,8. 0) Sie eae 


La Garbo's husky voice or a Barrymore's sig- 
nificant gesture. . . . What a long jump from the 
first talkies. For those early efforts resembled a flock 
of cigar store Indians rolling ''r''s and broad "'a''-ing 
every other word. Dialog was featured while direc- 
tors forgot the pantomime that made silent pictures 
successful. 


Life Insurance has undergone a similar evolution. 
Early in the history of the business, agents depended 
upon glibness. Standard sales talks consisted of little 
more than a hodge-podge of funereal pictures and a 
catch in the voice. They were 100% sound. 


The old-time ''Spellbinders'' did splendid work in lay- 
ing the foundation for modern salesmanship. But 
they aren't responsible for the big figures that now 
distinguish Life Insurance. That came later as agents 
discovered that talk alone wasn't half as effective as 
talk backed by an attractive, interesting presentation. 


The Union Central constantly is revising its assortment 
of sales literature—the pantomime of salesmanship. 
Each month sees its quota of new material placed at 
the agent's disposal. Drop in at the Company's 
nearest agency. The Manager will be glad to show 
you recent additions to his supply. 


The Union Central Life 
Insurance Company 


of Cincinnati 


Over One and One-Half Billion Dollars In Force 
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The Northwestern Mutual’s New 
General Agents in New York 


s 





CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN WILLIAM F. ATKINSON RUDOLPH RECHT 


Pictures of the men figuring in the new writer, all of the general agents in the associations of the Northwestern Mutual. 
general agency set-up of the Northwest- New York territory are successful men, The Atkinson agency has been doing 
ern Mutual Life in the territory within a — several of them having been very active about $7,000,000 a year; the Recht & 
radius of thirty miles from New York in the various general agency or agency Kutcher partnership averaged better than 
City Hall are printed on this page. Names 





of the general agents are Clifford L. 
McMillen who comes from Milwaukee; 





All Expenses Paid 
Regardless of Time Disabled 


Hospital, doctors’ and nurses’ bills often run 
up to very large figures, even when the period of 
disability is relatively short and expense allowances 
under the usual accident contract consequently 
entirely inadequate. 





The Connecticut General’s new reimbursement 
contract pays all these expenses up to a comfort- 
ORLEN L. GOODING ingly adequate amount as well as the usual benefits 
William F. Atkinson, who for many years for loss of life, sight and limbs and for disability. 


has been general agent of the North- R on 1 1 I x £ 1 1 
western Mutual Life in Brooklyn; Ru- ates surprisingly low. nquire OF Our 10Ca 


dolph Recht and George J. Kutcher of office. 

the general agency of Recht & Kutcher, 

both large personal producers; and Or- : 

len L. Gooding and W. Everett Rowley, Connecticut General 

sor aa anaheia = ei —— | Life Insurance Company 
ne contract with the Northwestern 

Mutual Life of J. I. D. Bristol, who has Hartford, Conn. 

been general agent for so many years, 

terminates on June 27. As has already 

been printed by The Eastern Under- 











John Mumford, } 


our Brokerage Super- 
visor, has picked a 
most able associate, 


Edw. K. Simpson 


These men have our 
entire confidence and ) 
will give prompt and 

able attention to any 
business you may en 
trust to them. 


Wells & Connell | 


General Agents 


Provident Mutual Life 
33 Liberty St., New York 


John 4-3771 D 














$4,000,000 a year for some time; and the 
Gooding & Rowley agency did about 
$5,000,000 last year. 





GEORGE J. KUTCHER ‘ 


W. EVERETT ROWLEY 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


A convincing reply 





Answering to the frequently en- 
“Hard Times” countered ‘‘hard 
Objection times” objection is 


suggested by E. C. 
Deckard, supervisor for the Aetna Life, 
in “Life Aetna-izer.” 

Prospect :—“I realize I need more in- 
surance for my family, but times are 
hard and I just can’t afford it.” 

E. C. Deckard:—“Mr. Prospect, we 
cannot deny the fact that business is 
not as good as it has been for the past 
few years, but it may interest you to 
know that our companys’ mortality rec- 
ords show that men die during hard 
times as well as during good times. 

“It is good times for your wife and 
children as long as you are alive, re- 
gardless of business, but it might be 
truly hard times for them if your death 
should occur during this business de- 
pression. 

“If 1931 days are hard in which to live, 
don’t forget that they are hard in which 
to die. The- probabilities are that the 
average ‘well to do’ estate, consisting of 
some bonds, stocks, a farm or two, some 
suburban lots, and town property could 
not be liquidated at more than 60 or 
70% of its supposed valuation, and per- 
haps the 60% figure is much too high. 
Other forms of property may be turned 
into cash—if possible and with attend- 
ant shrinkage: life insurance property is 
cash the moment the claim papers are 
mailed to the home office. It is the 
‘turning into cash’ that wipes away much 
for which a man has sacrificed. 

“Imagine the difficulty you would have 
if you were immediately forced to li- 
quidate your assets, even with your busi- 
ness ability your losses would be tremen- 
dous. Imagine then, your wife under- 
taking that job without your help. 

“Life insurance toda~ more than ever 
before is a necessity.” 


The “scientific ap- 


Prospect’s proach” of high-pres- 
“Scientific sure salesmen has 
Defense” been met by the “sci- 


entific defense” of 
the prospect, and the defense is holding 
so well that the approach will soon be 
forgotten, says Raymond J. Conyus in 
the Tilghman Mayor Co.’s Foresight. 
“High pressure salesmanship is passing 
and with it the attitude of defense we 
were obliged to build up against it. For 
awhile we have had to match the “sci- 
entific approach” with the “scientific de- 
fense.” That sort of thing was bound 
to wear itself out. It was distinctly ar- 
tificial and worse, it was selfish. It took 
no account of us, the buyers, except to 
get our business and our money. The 
men who practiced it were simply sell- 
ers. If it worked, they won; if it did 
not, there were more door bells to ring.’ 
Today’s salesmen are educators, am- 
bassadors, emissaries of progress and 
betterment, he says. “They are bringing 
the mouse-trap out of the woods for 
us to examine. And if they didn’t, most 
of us would never happen into that par- 
ticular woods and never know about that 
mouse=trap:” 


According to sta- 


Most tistics vouched for by 
Profitable H. H. Burbank, lead- 
Age Group ing producer in the 


C. W. Peterson agen- 
cy of the Phoenix Mutual at San Fran- 
cisco, it takes 30% more effort to sell 
a given volume of business to men be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 29 than it does 
to sell men between 30 and 39. 

The average policy at the younger age 
will be $2,800, while at the older age it 
will be $5,000. Policies written on pros- 
pects between 40 and 49 will average $6,- 
000, he said. In other words 173 sales 
will have to be made to the younger men 
to reach $500,000 annual production, while 
only 100 sales at the older age will be 
required. 

All other things being equal, it pays 
to concentrate upon men with recogniz- 
edly larger capacity to buy. However, 
the factor of prospect compatibility 
should never be overlooked; no under- 
writer can afford to confine his .work 
among men who are not easily accessible 
to him, and who are not apt to be in- 
fluenced by the suggestions he brings 
them. In other words, older men are 
your best bet only if you can sell them 
with at least proportionately equal ease. 
—lIllinois Life Bulletin. 

* oe x 


This year, 1931, is 


Are You a year for new meth- 
Keeping ods, says Contact. 
Pace? Needs change and 


means of dealing with 

them must be altered accordingly, In- 
dustry adapts itself to conditions: 

Real estate men found thirty new 
uses for unimproved land. 

A soft-drink company found a market 
for 100,000 ice boxes in roadside refresh- 
ment stands. 


A pipe-line burrowed across the con- 
tinent with two-foot tubes to transport 
oil. 

A new highway was built with steel 
base in portable and interchangeable 
sections. 

A building covering two blocks with- 
out either windows or skylights was 
erected. 

Ice cream frozen 
shipped to Germany. 

Do you still try to sell life insurance 
by appeals based on the ideas of twenty 
years ago or ten years ago—or even five 
years ago? Are you in tune with the 
technique of 1931? 

Are you reading and studying to keep 
pace with the thought of the age? If 
you are not awake to the trend of eco- 
nomical and social development, to the 
changes in habits of minds, to the dom- 
inance of the new and the dawning of 
opportunity, you may miss golden treas- 
ures which the year has ready for you. 


in Seattle was 





JAMES LEE LOOMIS BACK 


nresident of the 
has returned from 


James Lee Loomis, 
Connecticut Mutual, 
Europe. 


1851 


Pittsfield 


Eightieth Anniversary Year 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 

The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 

New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 


1931 


Massachusetts 





Modern policies are issued o: 
to Age 65 next birthday. 


| Independence Square 





As Rogge Sees Keffer 


An illuminating personality sketch of 
Roscoe H. Keffer, Aetna Life general 
agent in New York City, who last month 
completed twenty years of service with 
the company, was prepared by Charles 
P. Rogge for the testimonial dinner given 
Mr. Keffer on his anniversary. Mr. 
Rogge, the organization’s star producer, 
had this to say of Mr. Keffer: 

“Roscoe Keffer . . . born in Indiana, 
May 20, 1 . . when he wasn’t chas- 
ing pigs and chickens on the farm he 
learned the game of chess from his 
brother Ralph, ... his first job was sell- 
ing canned merchandise for Mr. Van 
Camp ... he was fired because he ate 
most of his samples during a hard win- 
ter ... he traded the remainder of the 
samples for a diamond ring with a yel- 
lowish cast . ». he swapped the diamond 
ring for a bulldog and an alley model 
two cylinder Cadillac ... the bulldog has 
since died, but the two cylinder chugger 
has grown to a respectable eight cylinder 
affair ... he started selling insurance at 
the tender age of 15 and collected the 
premiums himself . . . now he collects 
the premiums himself but lets the other 


| THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life Agents are een to serve every need re protection. 


both Industrial and Ordinary plans 
The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of 
potential policyholders back of every door-bell. 


THERE IS A HOME LIFE POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS IN FORCE 


from birth 





Philadelphia, Penna. 


Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware. 





fellow sell the insurance .. . he likes 
soft foods and kind words .. . he be- 
lieves in starting the day right with a 
light breakfast consisting of strawber- 
ries and cream, two plates of cereal, an 
omelet, fourteen pancakes and seven 
sausages washed down with two cups of 
coffee ... his favorite indoor sports are 
chess, contract bridge and long black 
cigars known as Gusta Rey . he has 
a most disconcerting way of laughing 
down his opponent . . . at Bellair, last 
February, he walked away with the golf 
prize by laughing at the runner up at 
the right time .. . enraged by a hard 
decision of Bill Dallas, he goes to Hart- 
ford with fire in his eyes, but Mr. 
Brainard calmly puts out the fire with 
a gently admonished woof, woof . 

he drives a — ball 250 yards with 
effortless ease . . . his favorite meat is 
W. R. Harper... ‘in conclusion and all 
in all he is 99.77% regular, which makes 
him jake with me.” 





AETNA LIFE FIELD DAY 
A baseball game between the Aetna 
Life and the Metropolitan will be a fea- 
ture of the Aetna Life Field Day June 13. 





language. 


Indemnity Benefits. 


to apply to 


34 Nassau Street 


President 
DAVID F. HOUSTON 





The Formula of Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
The facts can be simply stated. People need to 

be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all Standard forms of life insurance. 


It has many practices to broaden and 
expedite service for Field Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


Disability and Double 


New York, N. Y. 


oo K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 
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Autogiro Development 
Will Aid Underwriting 


SAFETY _FEATURE SIGNIFICANT 








Philadelphia Agent Writes Article for 
Autogiro News; Sees Solution to 
Aviation Problem 
Today the problem of underwriting life 
insurance for people who fly either as 
passengers or pilots remains virtually 
where it stood immediately after the 
war. when the first commercial flying 
was attempted in this country, says Evan 
L. Synnestvedt, Philadelphia: agent, writ- 
ing in the Autogiro News. Various dif- 
ferent contracts -have: been «devised to 
meet this problem, he-.says,- but none 
has been foundsthat is broad enough in 
scope to adjust itself to the many de- 
grees of hazard which are: involved in 
the consideration of large number of 

flying “risks.” : 

“Aviation being a still relatively mod- 
ern occupation,” Mr. Synnestvedt says, 
“it is considered by large numbers. of 





people to be almost beyond the -pale=of- 


safe human activities. Aviation accidents, 
more than any other kind, are likely 
to result fatally to the passengers of 
the airplane involved, primarily because 
of the dangers incurred in take-offs and 
in forced landings. 

“The Autogiro is the only really great 
step toward safety in aviation which has 
been made since the earliest days of fly- 
ing. Airplanes have been improved and 
perfected to some extent, but traveling 
by air in the conventional airplane still 
is fraught with the same hazards that 
have always attended it, with a variation 
only in degree. Because the Autogiro 
can fly so slowly and land practically ver- 
tically and because it can take off in 
such a short run and climb safely so 
rapidly, it seems to offer a likely solution 
from the underwriting standpoint and no 
doubt it will develop into a very impor- 
tant factor in a comparatively short time. 

“Tt is the belief of. many individual 
underwriters, men of experience in the 
field, that when the rating departments 
of the life insurance companies become 
thoroughly informed of the performance 
of the Autogiro they will grant appli- 
cants for life insurance who confine their 
aviation activities to_this_type of ship 
exclusively more liberal consideration 
than they can possibly obtain under the 
conditions which have existed.in the 
past.” 





AD MEETING 


Many Interesting Subjects Discussed at 
Hotel Pennsylvania Conference; To 
Object to Undignified References 
to Agents 
The following subjects were discussed 
at the recent Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference meeting at the Hotel Pennsyl- 

vania, New York City: 

Company advertising in magazines and news- 
papers, 

Committee Report: : 

(a) Methods of distributing advertising 
literature. 

(b) Advertising for agents in insurance 
journals. 

Best methods of handling lapses. 

Attitude of magazines and newspapers toward 
agents. 

Newspaper and other advertising for agents 
in view of the present unemployment situation. 

Advertising unlicensed companies. 

Daily newspapers carrying insurance news and 
comment. 

The discussion of magazine and news- 
paper advertising. was led by R. C. Braun 
of the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh. 

Considerable thought was given ‘by the 
conferees to the subject of conservation 
and they listened with interest to the 
address of Kenilworth Mathus of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford, 


who outlined his company’s, policy in 
dealing with this important factor. 

The advertising of unlicensed compa- 
nies in reputable newspapers was pro- 
tested -emphatically, the delegates con- 
curring in the belief that.this practice... 





Dr. Piper Visits Hoover 


Dr. Charles B. Piper; Guardian 
Life, and Mrs. Piper returned from 
the Washington medical section 
meeting of the American Life Con- 
vention last week with pleasant 
recollections of a visit with Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover. Arranged by 
Dr. Joel T. Boone, the President's 
physician, it was a five-minute chat 
during which Dr. Piper was glad to 
-tell the President that the medical 
men of the country were thoroughly 
in sympathy with the constructive 
work he is doing to keep the nation 
on an even keel during a depression 
period. 











was unethical, even in states where there 
were no legal restrictions against it. 
Another question considered was that 
which provoked a protest by the recent 
Southern Regional Meeting of the I. A. 
C.—the tendency among some writers 
and ‘artists to lampoon the insurance 
agent as a nuisance. Chauncey S. S. 
Miller, North British & Mercantile, who 
is president of the I. A. C., was present 
and- he=assured the conferees that the 
executive committee of the organization 
was taking steps to put a stop to this 


Business Curve Shows. 
Slight Improvement 


RESEARCH BUREAU’S REPORT 





April Life Insurance Sales 16% Below 
Those of April, 1930; Sectional 
Percentages 





Although life insurance sales during 
April continued to show a decrease when 
compared to.April a year ago, the curve 
during the past two months has turned 
slightly upward, figures of the Sales 
Research Bureau of Hartford indicate. 

The lowest point this year was reached 
in February, 1931; in that month sales 
were 19% below those of February, 1930. 
In March the loss was 18%, while figures 
just compiled for April show that the 
volume purchased during the past month 
was 16% below that- of last April. In 
making these comparisons it should be 
remembered, says the Bureau report, that 
the early months of 1930 set a new rec- 
ord for life insurance sales. Although 
most industries were being severely af- 
fected by the economic situation, life in- 
surance continued to record enormous 
gains. 

The first four months of 1931 show 
a loss of 17% when compared to the 





ORE en CAs 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
< Consulting Actuaries 
MBANINDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 





Omaha 











same months of 1930. This loss is ex- 
perienced in every section of the coun- 
try. The section showing the smallest 
decrease is the New England section. 
These six states are only 8% below the 
volume paid for in 1930, The Middle 
Atlantic States, which pay for about one- 
third of the total new insurance sold in 
the country, rank second. The East and 
West South Central States show the 
largest losses when compared to a year 
ago. Business in these states has been 
severely retarded by the drought which 
affected large parts of the country. 


VERMONT SALES CONGRESS 


Vermont life underwriters will hold 
their annual sales congress at the Rut- 
land Country Club on June 26. Speakers 
will include Ray C. Ellis, Home Life gen- 
eral agent of New York; Stanley G. 
Dickinson of the Sales Research Bureau 
of Hartford, and V. T. Kenney, Boston 
general agent of the Connecticut Mutual. 








practice. 











ie 
Missouri State Life 


Insurance Company 





ZES$$ 


Five-sevenths of success is a matter of dollars and cents. 
The remaining two-sevenths make the five-sevenths 


possible. 


The two letters, U and E, stand for United Effort. And 
in the business of life insurance selling, it takes United 


Effort to spell success. 


In the past 15 years, the United Efforts of the Missouri 
State Life Field and Home Office forces have trans- 
formed a One Hundred Million Dollar Company into 
a Billion and a Quarter dollar institution. 


1915, $32,000,000—new paid for business 
1930, 284,000,000—nearly nine times as much 


New policy forms — New sales ideas. 
Helpful cooperation. A good company 


to represent. 


Hillsman Taylor, President 


Home Office, St. Louis 
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Court Renders Liberal 
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Disability Decision Dr. Lawrence G. Sykes, New Chairman, -) = 
Is Known as Authority on Ry a 
TRAVELERS LOSES GROUP CASE Aviation Angle = e 
Dr. Lawrence G. Sykes, who last week 4 im 
Total Disability Held Not to Mean Abso- was elected chairman of the Medical Sec- e. iz 
| lute Helplessness or Entire tion of the American Life Convention, |§ S 
~ Physical Disability : eS... =! Ya 
has made a thorough stud-- of aviation in 5 > 
‘4 A liberal construction on the total dis- ‘5 elation to insurance. Last year he Sy ie 
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k ceived this affirmance of a verdict giving * Neal, Abraham Lincoln Life; chair- 5 K] 
. him the face value of a policy which had 74” of the program committee, Dr. | a 
beest issued to him.on a Travelers group Frank Harnden, Midland Mutual; and | ie 
life plan while he was employed by the ‘S¢°t¢tary, Dr. M. I, Olsen, Central Life .) < 
Louisville Milling Co. The amount of of Des Moines. 5), a 
ld the policy, $2,000, is not so much a mat- a e 
t- ter of concern as the principles involved, JUDEA LIFE ELECTION | S 
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- The policy provides that the employe Hotel Edison Dinner | S 
‘I of company —_ be —s if bid ° The Judea Life held its annual stock- | ie 
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come wholly disabled by bodily injury or following were elected to the directorate : =| 
disease and will be permanently, continu- Samuel Markewich, Dr. Julius Rosenthal, ra Xe 
ously and wholly prevented for life from Nelson Ruttenberg, Max Fanwick, Mor- zi 
engaging in any occupation or employ- ris Ulmans, Harry Miller, Dr. I. Soss- > e 
ment for wage or profit, One of the itz, Dr. J. I. Steinberg, Max Perlman, ey e 
conditions is that the insured must be Paul Himmelfarb, Joseph Patiky, Abra- | = 
in the employ of the company to which ham Mazer, Harry Yarin, Philip Watten- x la 
the insurance is granted when injured berg, Samuel Weinstein and Joseph 5 = 
and that the insurance shall end when Weiss. = Ke 
the employe shall leave the service of After the elections the new board, in- |} vn 
the employer or be dismissed therefrom. pec a Dcngen retained their member- > e 
A ship from the previous year, was dinner |) < 
Had Left Company’s Employ host to the preferred underwriters of | K 
Turner was injured while employed by | the company at the Hotel Edison. Presi- - E 
the company to which the insurance was dent Louis Lipsky outlined plans for the ny = 
issued, a sledge hammer falling on him coming year and received the support of | a 
and fracturing his skull. He was away the board and underwriting staff. Those |kQ a 
from work a month because of the in- who retained membership on the direc- |} > 
jury and returned to work for the com-  torate are: Louis Lipsky, David Freiber- = y ke 
pany but later left its employ and a year ger, Julius Lenschein, Louis Rosenzweig zi ra eq 
elapsed while he was working for other and Isaac Zaar, >} = = 
companies before he became permanent- PS e ss 
ly and totally disabled. ; .. HENRY MOIR SOUNDS WARNING |X 3 e 
The court says that the evidence is >| S im 
abundant that the injury caused total Tells Actuaries Legislators May Force 5) : S 
disability and that Turner was unable to Unemployment Remedies for Which S| : < 
perform the work that he had been re- Community Is Not Ready <4 x a 
quired to do as a steam fitter, and there- rr ae Ae tii: Te < = 
fore is entitled to the proceeds of the hee Some See by Henry 5) : ke 
policy. Moir, president of the United States S ee a 
Life, in discussing the subject of unem- = 8: 4 a 
NEW JERSEY NOMINATIONS ployment insurance before the Actuarial es '- = 
At a meeting which was held last week 0ciety meeting last week. After re- | < 
by the nominating committee of the Life VI6WI"s the various plans that have been [ag K 
Underwriters Association of Northern pers ag am de re +: gama the x A 
New Jersey in Newark, the following Problem, ft resi ent Motr ha 1 isl: = ‘z 
life underwriters were nominated for the The danger today is that legislators, |} ¢ 
executive committee, nine of which are Seeing the apparent distress, may force = KK 
to be elected at the June meeting of the remedies for which the community is | ‘Z 
association. Those nominated include "ot ready and, with the intention of S, > 
Ernest D. Finch, Sr., Missouri State oe good, ee os rey i) 
Life; Alexander F. Gillis, Provident Mu- e experimental methods are likely to |e@ : : : = 
tual: Davis S. Henderson, Connecticut we ~*~ a = — — = . Nylic Agents paid for $900,897,700 of new insurance in = 
Mutual; Charles E. Hooper, Massachu- ‘eft without interference and Dy grad- = jm . : KR) 
setts Mutual: FL. C. Lawrence, Lincoln al development produce the best re- |e} 1930. Of this total 97.1 per cent was on Life and Endow- [5 
National; Albert W. Olson, Massachu- sults, for compelling or prohibitory laws [i ment forms; only 2.9 per cent was Term insurance. These |= 
setts Mutual; Louis G. Rude, Mutual do not accomplish as much as education. = : : ; pine ‘ e 
Benefit; John Binns, Northwestern Mu- | tatios, particularly in the present economic situation, demon- I 
tual; James M. Cyphers, Connecticut H. L. WOFFORD LUNCHEON = . . Ku 
General; John J. Keller, Equitable So- S| strate that Nylic Agents are successfully trained to sell the bz 
ciety; William A. Noltie, Aetna Life and £, W. Allen of New England Mutual |§] more substantial forms of insurance. = 
Seward Scharff, Travelers. Host to New Manager Here of < > 
Prudential Agency — e 
Harris L. Wofford, former manager of y z 
— i Saree ne ; the Prudential in Johnson City, Tenn, |F§ = 
William H. Glenn of Glen Ridge died 444 pew manager of the Manhattan | . a 
last week at his home after a short ill- agency of that company at 90 John | New York Life Insurance Company KS 
he oo the nelle gs Pg oom Street, New York City, was guest of |[§& Z 
ee ee eee ne JOHN honor at a luncheon given by E. W. | Madison Avenue, Madison Square. > 
Hancock Mutual. He is survived by  ajten of Allen & Schmidt, general agent Zz 51 Madiso k Y q Ke 
‘wo daughters and four sons. of the New England Mutual, Wednesday |} New York, N. Y. Zz 
noon. About a dozen well-known insur- = i$ 
WATT WITH NATIONAL LIFE ance men attended the luncheon which |g Ss 
Arthur Watt, formerly secretary and was at the ringer sg Mr. hs aga & Za 
actuary of the Pilot Life, will join the is a graduate of Columbia University an py _E_______________se ei  __ _é _—__________ & 
hoe i od force of the National Life started his life insurance career with the (IAVAVOVAVAYAVYEYOYAY IAAI AAA AAA OVAVO x 
a of Vermont. New England Mutual, 
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HEALTH & ACCIDENT 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


There was an unmistakable trend at 
last week’s Washington convention of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters’ 
Conference for a public relations pro- 
gram of educational advertising. At least 
four different speakers made the sugges- 
tion in their addresses including Frazar 
B. Wilde, Connecticut General Life sec- 
retary. The floor discussion came back 
to it time and time again. 


The point was well taken by P. H. 
Rogers, Massachusetts Bonding, when he 
said that accident insurance, if it is to 
go ahead as fast as life insurance, must 
pay more attention to public good will 
and the establishment of greater con- 
fidence. His suggestion was that the 
Conference give considerable thought to 
an educational program, enlisting the 
help of expert insurance advertising men 
in its preparation. To start off he thought 
that educational pamphlets could be sent 
out monthly. 


In keeping with this idea H. G. Royer, 
president, Great Northern Life, said that 
a well planned public relations program 
at this time in a depression period should 
be carried on with enthusiasm and fer- 
vor. He is more and more impressed 
that people have been awakened to the 
fact that unemployment, loss of work 
or reduced incomes are serious no mat- 
ter what their cause. They are thinking 
seriously of their future. They see that 
what is happening to them now through 
depression may happen again through 
sickness or injury. Mr. Royer’s opinion 
is that the ground is ready for the seed 
to fall. It is fertile ground, he said, 
where any propaganda for health or ac- 
cident insurance is bound to take root, 
and when they have money to invest it 
will be invested in this form of insur- 
ance which will guarantee them against 
loss of work and income through ac- 
cident or disease. 

Mr. Wilde’s slant on the situation was 
that co-operative advertising, shared by 
Conference members and their agents, 
would be enormously constructive. He 
thought it was a mistake that today it 
is far easier to sell a man a policy if 
he is planning a trip across the conti- 
nent or abroad than it is if he expects 
to remain on his job or go to the moun- 
tains for a vacation. His point, con- 
structively made, was that the accident 
companies had failed to show the pub- 
lic that they need insurance today on a 
twenty-four hour basis and need it badly. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS NOT GIVING 
INSURANCE A SQUARE DEAL 
Insurance Departments are not always 

to blame when companies fail and it is 

ascertained that real values and values 
in the company’s financial statements 
filed with the Department are at sixes 
and sevens. It must be humiliating for 
the Departments to find after the failure 
of the companies that there was so much 
misinformation in the statements, a po- 
lite way of saying that the public which 
was depending upon the solvency of the 
company for protection was deluded. The 

Departments are not always to blame 

because they may be so handicapped by 

limited personnel that they can’t send 
representatives to verify real estate hold- 
ings and other asset items. 

But if the Departments are not to 
blame certainly the state itself is be- 
cause what excuse can there be for hav- 
ing such a limited personnel when the 
Departments collect so much money from 
the insurance companies which is in ex- 
cess of the actual expense of running 
those Departments? How can the great 
State of Illinois, for instance, justify the 
collection of $7,000,000 annually from the 
insurance business when out of that sum 
it spends less than $300,000 to regulate 
the insurance business? An outrageous 
tax, absolutely inexcusable. 

The Chicago Journal of Commerce dis- 
cusses this situation in comments on the 
bid of $15,000 for the assets of the Chi- 
cago Fidelity & Casualty Co. made at 
the auction held by Receiver Alvin S. 
Keys. Calling attention to the $7,000,000 
collected for the support of the Depart- 
ment and the additional fact that not 
$300,000 but only $264,000 was permitted 
to be used for the support of the De- 
partment in 1929, the remainder going 
to the state treasurer, the Chicago paper 
says: 

The low bid proves the statement made 
earlier that most of the assets of the 
Chicago Fidelity & Casualty Co. were 
of doubtful value from the very start, 
as in large part those that were offered 
for sale were acquired in exchange for 
the original capital stock. This fact, 
coupled with the revelation. that only ap- 
proximately $1,000 of the company’s orig- 
inal capital and surplus was paid in cash, 
precipitated the receivership. 

There should be created by law a valu- 
ation board to be composed of an expert 
on real estate and two experienced se- 
curity men and the board should have 
authority to employ appraisers when nec- 
essary. 

In view of the fact that the legislature 
is now in session, there still might be 
time to pass the enabling legislation. 

Such a board could be of inestimable 
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FRANK L. LANE 





Frank L. Lane of the Lane Agency 
of the Home Life was a passenger when 
the great air armada made its 160 mile 
circle on Saturday, May 23. He was in 
the lead-off plane which headed the pa- 
rade of 597 airplanes. He. rode in a 
large bomber, the trip in flying time tak- 
ing a little more than two hours, His 
route was over Glen Cove, Oyster Bay, 
Huntington, Kings Park, Norwalk, Conn., 
Wilton and Farmington to Ossining, N. 
Y. (the point of rendezvous of the fleet), 
and from there they circled and straight- 
ened out for the parade down the Hud- 
son River. Frank Lane spent the entire 
day with men of the First Air Division 
of the Army Air Corps, and was par- 
ticularly impressed by the tremendous 
amount of preparation and detail re- 
quired by the officers in charge in order 
to insure the success of the maneuvers. 
With him was his Graflex camera. He 
took about seventy-five pictures for pub- 
lication. 

+e 

Edward Rochie Hardy, Jr., passed his 
final examination for his Doctor’s Ph.D. 
degree. This will be formally granted 
at the commencement at Columbia Uni- 
versity on Wednesday, June 3, 1931. Hardy 
was born June 17, 1908, and thus has 
won the highest degree that can be 
earned before he is 23 years of age. 
The subject of his Doctor’s thesis is 
“Some Large Estates of Byzantine 
Egypt.” It is now in process of print- 
ing and will be published in October. 

* * * 


Julian S. Myrick, well known New 
York City Mutual Life manager, after 
attending the annual sales congress of 
the New York State Association of Life 
Underwriters last week in Syracuse, went 
on to Montreal, where he saw his nephew 
Sidney B. Wood, Jr., win his finals match 
in the United States and Canadian Davis 
Cup matches. 








benefit to the insurance business in that 
it would protect it from promoters who 
see in the formation of insurance com- 
panies an outlet for securities of ques- 
tionable value. If such promoters knew 
that Illinois had a valuation board which 
had authority to investigate the securi- 
ties they might offer as reserve deposits, 
they would avoid Illinois. 

The hundreds of insurance companies 
which now operate on a sound and con- 
servative basis in this state would be 
assured that the public at large would 
have more confidence in the policies they 
sell, because the public would know that 
the securities held to guarantee their 
contracts are worth what the companies 
say they are. 






TLIC CACTCD\N 


Spencer Van B. Nichols, vice-presiden: 
of Hamilton & Wade, Inc., prominent 
New York insurance brokers, is well- 
known for his talks throughout the world 
on international relations and _ political 
subjects. He likewise has a reputation 
as an author, having written severa! 
books and in addition verses, short stor- 
ies and editorials on the League of Na- 
tions and the World Court for magazines 
and newspapers. In April last year Mr. 
Nichols made a series of addresses in 
England on international subjects and 
delivered the principal talk before the 
Conference of the Church Army in Lon- 
don. His friendship for President Wood- 
row Wilson has made him an ardent 
advocate of the principles of Wilsonian 
democracy. 

* * * 

E. C. Little, an insurance agent at Has- 
brouck Heights, N. J., is celebrating his 
fortieth anniversary in the insurancc 
field. He is active in his town’s affairs 
and was one of the organizers of the 
fire department. He is seventy-five years 
old. 

* * * 

J. B. Levison, president of the Fire- 
man’s Fund group of fire and indem- 
nity companies, has been re-elected pres- 
ident of the Insurance Federation of Cal- 
ifornia for the term May, 1931, to May, 
1932, an office he has held for the past 
eight years. 

. 

A. H. Averill, who has been appointed 
insurance commissioner by Governor 
Meier of Oregon, is identified with a 
number of different business interests 
and was one of the early directors of 
the Pacific States Fire and later was 
president of that company. A native 
of Michigan he has been a resident of 
Oregon since 1889. He has been a mem- 
ber of the commission on public docks 
of Portland, was vice-president of the 
Ross Mill Furnishing Co. and has served 
as director of the American Exchange 
Bank, the Oregon and Washington Joint 
Stock Land Bank and the Oregon Se- 
curities Corp. 

a 

W. S. Costello, newly appointed assist- 
ant manager in the metropolitan depart- 
ment of the Royal Indemnity, has been 
with the company almost since its in- 
ception and takes his new post with a 
background of twenty-five years in the 
casualty business. His first company 
connection was the National Surety in 
its burglary department. In the Royal 
Indemnity he has handled burglary and 
plate glass lines, having charge of the 
metropolitan territory for these lines. 
His promotion has met with general ap- 
proval. 

* * * 

Lyman M. Drake, well known local 
agent of Chicago and a member of the 
agency of Critchell, Miller, Whitney & 
Barbour, has been added to the Inter- 
state Underwriters’ Board committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. The other members are Harry 
R. Manchester, Cleveland; R. Bryson 
Jones, Kansas City, and J. W. Rose, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

a 

Edward B. Raub, vice-president and 
counsel of the Indianapolis Life, has been 
named a candidate for the nominating 
committee of the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade. The committee selects the board 
of directors of the organization. 

x * x 

Frank E. Seymour, Jr., president of 
Seymour, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., an insur- 
ance office, is being groomed for mayor 
of that city. 

ae. 

William B. Clarkson, manager of cas- 
ualty lines at the Newark branch office 
of the Travelers, celebrated his twenty- 
fourth anniversary as manager of the 
Newark office recently. He has been 
with the company thirty-four years. 
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Mixing With the Psychiatrists 


| had an interesting experience this © 


month when Judge Albert Conway of 
the Kings County Court appointed me as 
a lay member of a commission with two 
of Brooklyn’s most famous psychiatrists 
in order that there might be studied and 
a report made to the court of the mental 
dondition of a young fellow who stole 
an automobile. It was his first offense. 
These doctors are John F. W. Meagher 
and Thomas W. Cusack. They have han- 
dled thousands of mental cases; are add- 
ing daily to that experience; and are 
frequently called by the courts to learn 
whether a prisoner is a mental defective 
and in what way; whether he is a moron 
or has a child’s intellect; or is malinger- 
ing (pretending to be insane); or wheth- 
er he is not only in possession of his 
faculties but can exercise judgment. 
_We hear so much of a critical nature 
about courts and procedure therein that 
it is a pleasure to know that there are 
public-spirited scientific men of the 
Meagher-Cusack type who figure so 
prominently in the medico-legal world, 
who in addition to working long hours 
in private practice, consultation and hos- 
pital work are willing to lengthen their 
day by conscientiously studying the men- 
tality of some prisoner who may occupy 
a most insignificant position in the so- 
cial scale but whose fate and destiny are 
important if justice be done. Likewise, 
it is a boon to the public that there are 
such conscientious and honorable judges 
as Albert Conway ready to give the hum- 
blest victim a square deal, Thousands 
of young men have had their lives 
wrecked by being sent to prison or to 
an asylum for the criminally insane when 
they really should have gone to some 
other type of institution which might 
correct them mentally, put them on their 
feet and assist in their development to- 
watds good citizenry. On the other hand 
it would be unfair to society if danger- 
ous paranoiacs or others with delusions 
of a vicious nature, minds unable to click 
and follow through, were not placed 
where they could do no harm. 
Ye ere 


Not Easy to Tell When a Man’s 
Insane 


You cannot tell that a man is insane 
by looking at him. Conversely, some 
people who act queerly are not mentally 
defective. Sinclair Lewis, Nobel prize 
winner, seems queer to many people in 
small. towns, but lots of things about 
them strike him as silly or humorous. 
No one ‘could have a cleverer mind or 
hetter judgment than Charles E. Hughes 

true as regards most things in life— 
and, yet;'in the matter of estimating the 
merits of a Broadway music show I 
would much: prefer to rely upon the 
iudgment of the cheapest, wise-cracking 
song writer of Tin Pan Alley. In brief, 
the human’ mind presents a most fas- 
cinating’ study to those who know how 
‘o study it.’ There are an almost endless 
variety of mental defects, although in- 
sanity itself falls into half a dozen groups 












—one of the most familiar being dementia 
praecox. How is the court to know 
about the prisoner’s mental state? He 
goes to the experts for advice. Fre- 
quently, these psychiatrists are called by 
counsel as witnesses. In murder case 
after murder case it is the opinion of the 
expert which casts “the deciding vote” 
as to whether the prisoner knew the dif- 
ference between right and wrong. If he 
does not know that difference then he 
was not sane when he committed the 
crime. 
* e *£ 


Drs. Meagher and Cusack 


Psychiatrists Meagher and Cusack are 
two of the most attractive men I have 
ever met. To watch their mentalities in 
action is a pure delight. Their questions 
of the witness, pouring forth like Niagara 
Falls, are straight to the point, sequen- 
tial, penetrating, asked with force and 
vigor, sometimes checking back with sar- 
casm and insistence; and, yet, so sympa- 
thetic and kindly are they that they im- 
mediately inspire-and win confidence. To 
deceive this pair when it comes to ex- 
ploring other people’s minds is hardly 
possible, Sometimes, those under exam- 
ination are especially shrewd because a 
mental disorder may break down a once 
fine mind just as it can the mind of a 
moron, and break it down in but one 
direction, but give the psychiatrist time 
enough and his reading of the mind will 
be correct. There are occasions when it 
may take three or four days before they 
learn the truth. All they ask is that the 
person being examined shall answer ques- 
tions. If the subject lies they will ulti- 
mately catch him in a trap. Not only 
do they listen intently to the answers, 
but they also watch facial expression 
and bodily movement which may belie 
the spoken word. _ 

* * 


Searching the Mind 


All examinations start with family his- 
tory; then a recital of incidents of youth; 
next comes a strict tab on what hap- 
pened in school. As the examination con- 
tinues names are brought in of parents, 
relatives, teachers and other persons who 
have had contact with the subject, and 
these in turn may be brought in to testify 
for corroboration. If the subject has 
been in a hospital or under a physician’s 
care at home the physicians or nurses or 
internes may add their testimony, if nec- 
essary. 

In addition to the interrogations there 
are tests of various kinds and one I saw 
of a youthful mind test, starting at Age 
5 and going up to Age 14, particularly 
interested me. The subject with a lead 
pencil drew a line through various mazes 
or labyrinths, each year a little more 
difficult than the one before, and al- 
though apparently simple this test dis- 
closed five or six fundamental charac- 
teristics of the subject. Those charac- 
teristics were concentration, preparation, 
thoughtfulness, social responsibility, hon- 
or. Before taking the test the young 
man I saw under review was told kindly 
to take his time as there was no hurry. 








Soon it was apparent that he could con- 
centrate and that he thought out the 
spaces in which his pencil should trace 
the line before touching it to the paper. 
He proved he might be honorable by not 
trying to hide his mistakes when made. 
He demonstrated social responsibility by 
entering the test in the proper spirit 
and conscientiously and not becoming ir- 
ritated when he did make a mistake. 
* 


Psychiatric Lingo 

Always a psychiatrist looks for impuls- 
es, studies motivation and in court cases 
must prove everything. Back of every 
action of the mind he knows that there 
is a reason and he insists upon finding 
it. A lawyer in a court room will de- 
mand explanations of the defendant. A 
psychiatrist wants explanations of ex- 
plantations and finds them in his per- 
sistent probing. An example of the dif- 
ference in the examination of a defend- 
ant by a prosecuting official and a psy- 
chiatrist might be illustrated in treatment 
of a suspected paranoiac who might be 
guilty of the strangling of William Simp- 
son in Thirtieth Street, near Broadway, 
a mythical case. An individual dominat- 
ed by hate cannot admit superiority in 
others or inferiority in himself. When 
found in the psychoses hate is the most 
malignant type of psychopathic thinking. 
It is the presence of hatred (in connec- 
tion with the absence of insight and the 
systematization of the delusion) that 
makes the paranoid reaction malignant, 
just as the loss of interest with indif- 
ference makes the praecox reaction bad. 
The paranoic is grandioise, egotistical 
and thinks he is monarch of all he sur- 
veys. 

The conversation of psychiatrists is 
not difficult for laymen to follow if they 
prepare themselves to learn several of 
the stock words, phrases, etc. of the 
science of psychiatry. First is the word 
“psyche,” Greek for mind, and which is 
the root for a number of words now in 
current use, including the word psychia- 
trist, the definition of which is a master 
of mental diseases and their treatment. 
Dementia praecox is a morbid condition, 
arising from abnormal mentality heading 
toward insanity. Neurosis is a disease of 
the nervous system, a morbid condition. 
Psychosis is a change in the conscious 
functioning, opposed to neurosis, in other 
words, mental. Fixation is a fixed idea. 
A man has a peculiar trend of thought as 
a result of conflict with results of fixed 
peculiarities in his mind. Probably psy- 
chiatrists talk more about dementia prae- 
cox than other mental conditions. It is 
a mental condition occurring in individu- 
als between the ages of 16 and 35 which 
more or less has its origin upon a defi- 
nite personality trait or condition and as 
such is a constitutional disorder. With 
it is a trend of bizarre ideas, traits, hal- 
lucinations, gradually ending in deteri- 
oration, 

There are four types. First there is 
the let-down of energies of the individu- 
al, accompanied by trends or hallucina- 
tions. Second there is the hebephrenic 
type characterized by silly conduct with 
pronounced let-down of mental faculties. 
Third, there is the paranoid dementia 
praecox characterized by unsystematized 
delusions of persecution, including hallu- 
cinations such as hearing of voices. This 
type is incurable. Fourth, there is the 
catatonic, characterized by a peculiar cat- 
aleptic state, waxy flexibility which shows 
itself in the subject standing in unmova- 
ble attitudes, non-co-operation, also the 
trend toward hallucinations. 

Getting the Goods on a Murderer 

Returning to the William Simpson 
murder. The psychiatrist thinks the solu- 
tion of the murder may be found in the 
morbid hate motive. 

The examination by the prosecuting at- 
torney would probably start something 
like this: . 

Q. Where were you at 8 o'clock on the 
night of December 18? 

A. Iwas walking along Broadway at Twenty- 
fifth Street on the way to Fourteenth Street. 

Q. How do you know it was 8 o’clock? 

A. I saw the clock in the Metropolitan Life 
tower. 


. Why were you going to Fourteenth 
Street? 
_ A. I was out for a walk and was walking 
in that direction. 


Q. What did you do when you got to Four- 
teenth Street, etc.? 


On the other hand, the psychiatrist 
would conduct the examination something 
as follows: ; 


.Q. Where were you at 8 o’clock on the 
night of December 18? 


A. I was walking in Madison Square along 
Broadway on the way towards Fourteenth Street. 

Q. Why were you walking instead of taking 
a car or a bus? 

A. Because I walk every night at that hour. 

Q. Why do you walk nay night? 

A. I walk for exercise. . 

Do you find walking a better exercise 
than some other form of physical activity? 
. es. 

Q. Why? 

A. I don’t know, but I do. 

Q. When did you come to that conclusion? 

A. I have always walked since I could re- 
member. 

Q. Well, try and think when the idea pre- 
sented itself to you that you would rather walk 
than play handball or some other form of exer- 
cise. 

A. It was from the time I was a boy. 

Q. Well, when you first started these night 
walks what was there about it which particularly 
appealed to you? 

A. Well, maybe I liked seeing things; the 
street scene was always changing. 

Then it was partly because about it there 
was a touch of adventure? 


a es. 
Q. Novelty, too? 
A. Probably. 


Q. And did you have companions on those 
walks, or did you prefer being by yourself? 

A. I always walked alone. 

Q. Is that because you prefer your own 
society? 

A. Yes, I like to be alone. 

. And why do you like to be alone? 
Haven’t you friends or companions? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. Surely, John, you must know if you have 
any friends? 

5 can’t recall. 

Q. Well, if you don’t like most people well 
enough to go with them is it true that there 
are some people whom you greatly dislike? 

A. Yes, there are. 

Q. Well, what kind of people do you most 
dislike? 

A. Well, I hate people who ridicule me. 

Q. What do you mean by that, John? 

I mean those who poke fun at me. 

Q. John, I can’t imagine how if you don’t 
go with people, if you have no companions, 
anyone would go out of their way to poke 
fun at you. 

A. They do. 

QO. Who, for instance? 

A. Well, there are people who laugh at me 
when I pass them on the street. 

Q. Tell me, John, what would be your re- 
action to anyone laughing at you on the street? 

A. I would like to put him in his place; 
to make him feel that he should treat me with 
respect; to make him feel that he has nothing 
on me. 

Q. Would you feel that you should punch 
him, for instance? 

I might. 

Q. During the course of your walk on the 
night of December 18 did you meet William 
Simpson? 

Yes. 

Q. And did you form any impression about 
William Simpson? 

. I did not like him. 

Q. What did he do? 

A. When he went by he leered at me. He 
made me feel as if I were a little animal. 

And you resented that? 

A. I did because there was no reason in 
the world why he should leer at me. I had 
never done him any harm. He wanted to 
humiliate me and I decided to make him sorry 
because he did. 

So you turned around, followed him, and 
when he turned into Thirtieth Street you stran- 
gled him? : 

A. I gave him what he deserved. 
never leer at me again. 


When Alienists Differ 


Frequently, the public is puzzled bhe- 
cause alienists conflict in their testimony. 
I asked Dr. Meagher for an explanation 
of this and he said: 


He will 


The contrasting attitudes of two alienists in 
a criminal action where the question of insanity 
was the issue might be compared_to the fol- 
lowing situation: The question is asked “Is this 
house habitable?” Two real estate experts ex- 
amine the house carefully. One swears it is 
habitable. The other expert, having ideas of 
his own, disregards the ordinary meaning of 
habitable and insists that habitable also means 
absolute perfection, more or less. Finding some 
minor défects, he then feels justified in swear- 
ing the building is not habitable. One expert 
must be wrong if the other is right. 

So, again, I would reiterate that an expert’s 
attitude—more than any other single element— 
may be the chief factor back of his opinion. 
And the present disagreement of alienists in 
the courts will keep up until they are individu- 
ally asked whether they are keeping in mind 
the legal criteria when giving their answers, or 
whether they are guided only by their own 
attitudes and personal ideas. Needless to say, 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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New Jersey Society 
Holds First Dinner 


J. V. BARRY PRINCIPAL SPEAKER 





Stephen E. Parker Re-elected Head of 
Organization for Third Term; 
Other Officers Elected 





J. Victor Barry, fourth vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life, sounded a note 
of optimism at the first annual dinner 
of the New Jersey Society of Insurance 
which was held last week at the Newark 
Athletic Club, where he was the prin- 
cipal speaker. 

David I. Kelley, secretary of the Essex 
County Park Commission, who was a for- 
mer fire marshal in New York City and 
who aided in the organization of the fire 
prevention bureau of that city a num- 
ber of years ago and who has also had 
considerable experience in prison work, 
reviewed the crime situation for the past 
twenty-five years. Among other things 
he said that “a quarter of a century ago 
the criminals respected a policeman, but 
today they kill them and then walk over 
their dead bodies, and proceed with their 
crime.” There were gangs twenty-five 
years ago, said Mr. Kelly, but they rarely 
carried “guns,” usually fighting the police 
with their fists, but came out second 
best. He also spoke briefly on the pres- 
ent-day criminal and the various “racket- 
eers” which are going on in many of the 
large cities. But, he said, the public is 
getting tired of this sort of thing and 
is beginning to co-operate with the po- 
lice departments and pushing the criminal 
to the wall. 

Previous to the dinner the society held 
a general business meeting at which the 
following officers were re-elected: 
Stephen E. Parker, superintendent of the 
improved risk department of the Ameri- 
can of Newark, president; A. R. Law- 
rence, chairman and manager of the 
Compensation and Rating Inspection 
Bureau of New Tersey, first vice-presi- 
dent; Leon A. Watson, rating expert of 
the Schedule Rating Office of New Jer- 
sey, second vice-president and secretary, 
and treasurer, J. E. McClellan of the 
Schedule Rating Office of New Jersey. 
Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of the 
American of Newark. Archibald Kemp, 
vice-president of the Firemen’s of New- 
ark and A. R. Lawrence of the Compen- 
sation Rating and Inspection Bureau of 
New Jersey, were re-elected to the 
Board of Governors. 

Among the prominent insurance offi- 
cials who attended the dinner were C. 
Weston Bailey, president. American; 
Neal Bassett, president, Firemen’s: A. 
L. Johnston, president, Public Indem- 
nity; Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of 
the American of Newark; George E. 
Hayes, president, Insurance Society of 
New York; Frank Franzen, manager, 
New York office of Commercial Casualty ; 
J. Lloyd Martin, manager, Newark office 
Standard Accident; George Bell, Ameri- 
can of Newark; Julius Klein, Leon J. 
Rosenthal, Herbert Guempel and Harold 
E. Taylor, all of Newark. Thomas C. 
Moffatt, head of the T. C. Moffatt & 
Co.. was toastmaster. 

The New Jersey Society of Insurance 
is starting on its sixth year of existence 
and has accomplished much among the 
younger element in the fire and casualty 
field. Its classes in both fields have been 
well attended and this year’s attendance 
have been the largest since the society 
has been organized. Much credit is due 
President Parker, who has been elected 
for the third term as head of the so- 
ciety, who has been instrumental in 
building up the society to its present 


Cy Drew Tie-Up 
With E. J. Wohlgemuth 


ROCKY MT. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 





Insurance Report to Merge With Pacific 
Underwriter, Under Name of Western 
Underwriter; Monthly Magazine 





Cyrus K. Drew, publisher of the In- 
surance Report of Denver, and thirty- 
five years an insurance journalist, an- 
nounces that his paper has been merged 
with the Pacific Underwriter, under the 
name of the Western Underwriter. It 
will be a monthly paper devoted to in- 
surance in the territory from Colorado 
to the Pacific Coast. 

“It is my hope to develop a new type 
of insurance magazine, one endeavoring 
through human interest stories and the 
like to entertain and enlighten with un- 
usual aspects of the business of insur- 
ance,” he said. “The two papers will 
combine their present resources and fu- 
ture prospects in association with the 
National Underwriter Co., which owns 
the Pacific Underwriter. My affiliation 
with the deal carries the fullest measure 
of harmony and co-operation with the 
entire National Underwriter Co.’s elabor- 
ate program of insurance publications 
and supplies. * * * T am an equal 
owner with that company in the new 
enterprise.” 

The June number of Insurance Report 
is the last under that title. Marsdon E. 
Weston, former Denver representative of 
the National Underwriter, will be asso- 
ciate editor and have headauarters in 
Denver. The Western Underwriter will 
be published in San Francisco. The name 
is that under which the present National 
Underwriter was started in Cincinnati 
and which name was used for a number 
of years. 

Mr. Drew, a writer who frequently 
uses a sparkling style, was at one time 
managing editor of The Insurance Field. 
His acquaintance and _ popularity are 
country-wide. 





EMPIRE FIRE OFFICERS 


The officers of the Empire Fire, which 
is now under the supervision of the 
Public Fire of Newark, but which will 
be operated as a separate unit, are as 
follows: Chairman of the Board, Arthur 
T. Vanderbilt; president, Fred A. Rye; 
vice-president, D. S. Iverson; vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, Ulric S. Atkinson, 
and treasurer, William T. Baird, Jr. All 
of the officers are officials of the Public 
Fire of Newark. 





standing. A number of prominent in- 
surance officials of both New Jersey and 
New York are members of the organi- 
zation. 


AMERICAN RESERVE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
: NEW YORK,N. Y. 


85 JOHN STREET : 


T. B. BOSS, President 
A. T. TAMBLYN, V.-P. and Sec. 
E. L. MULVEHILL, Treasurer 


FIRE 
REINSURANCE 


32% PASS BROKERS’ EXAMS 





High Percentage of Failures Shows 
Value of Brokers’ Qualification 
Law in New York 


The New York State insurance brok- 
ers’ qualification law is taking a greater 
toll of applicants for licenses, thus dem- 


onstrating its value in keeping the un- 
qualified from obtaining licenses. With- 
out this law those now refused licenses 
because of their inability to demonstrate 
a knowledge of some of the fundamen- 
tals of insurance would have obtained 
their certificates of authority merely for 
the asking. At the examinations held in 
New York on May 15 there were 162 
applicants. Of these only fifty-two passed. 
Of these only one was a woman. whereas 
in previous months there have been sev- 
eral successful women candidates. 





MOVES NEWARK OFFICES 


The Glens Falls group of companies are 
now located in more commodious offices 
in the Military Park Building, Newark, 
on the fifth floor, having moved down 
from the seventeenth floor. 





Head Office: 
J. A. KELSEY, President 
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STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


80 John Street, New York 


G. Z. DAY, Vice-President 


STATEMENT DECEMBER 331, 1930 
PREMIUM RESERVE............ 
OTHER LIABILITIES ............ 
(of ips Ly 0, | pare are 
TOTAL ASSETS ...... poicee eines 


$1,000,000.00 
1,276,758.29 
235,530.00 
2,172,133.30 
4,684,421.59 





J. W. COCHRAN, V.-P. 











ASBURY PARK AGENT HONORED 





George W. Pittenger Re-elected for An- 
other Term as Director of Streets 
and Public Improvements 


George W. Pittenger, one of the lead- 
ing local agents of Asbury Park, N. J. 
has been re-elected a member of the 
Board of Commissioners there for a term 
of four years. He is head of the De- 
partment of Streets and Public Improve- 


ments and his past record in connection 
with this work has won him widespread 
commendation. Mr. Pittenger went to 
Asbury Park as a small child in 1881 
and in 1907-08 he was president of the 
Asbury Park Board of Trade. He was 
also instrumental in securing a federal 
appropriation of $125,000 for the present 
post office there. In 1910 he was presi- 
dent of the Aero and Motor Club af As- 
bury and promoted an airplane meet in 
the early days of aviation. 

In the same year, 1910, Mr. Pittenger 
was elected to the Asbury Park Board 
of Education for five years. He became 
an ardent advocate of the commission 
form of government and when it was 
adopted in 1915 he was elected to the 
post he now holds. He is ending his 
sixteenth year in that office. 





GIVES FOUR RADIO TALKS 


Franklin H. Wentworth, managing di- 
rector of the National Fire Protection 
Association, made four-talks over the ra- 
dio this week from station KDKA in 
Pittsburgh in connection with the con- 
vention there of the American Water- 
works Association. He spoke on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
afternoons on the following subjects: 
“Significance of the Fire Waste”; “Per- 
sonal Liability for Preventable Fires,” 
“Fires and Taxes,” and “Safeguarding 
Our Cities from Fire.” The Pittsburgh 


Chamber of Commerce and the local 
fire department co-operated in advertis- 
ing the broadcasts locally. 
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Insurance Has Met Every ‘Test, Says W yper 


National Board President Declares That Dependence of General 
Business World Upon Fire Insurance Brings With it Responsibilities; 
Rate Trend Lower; Comments on Present Taxation 


Facing one of the most critical eco- 
nomic times in the history of the coun- 
try, the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers met in annual convention yes- 
terday. That fire insurance, upon whose 
well-being the business life of the nation 
depends, has weathered the storm and 
has met every test of the insurer was 
the text of the opening paragraphs of 
President James Wyper, but while it 
performed its duty to the public brave- 
ly and efficiently there are other features 
of the situation which demand the best 
thought and co-operation of the business. 
Among them is the necessity for strong 
leadership leading to correct practices 
in the business. 


Keeping Control 


Discussing Superintendent of Insurance 
Van Schaick’s statement to executives 
about trends, Mr. Wyper emphasized the 
necessity of those responsible for the 
management of fire insurance companies 
being obligated equally with »ublic au- 
thorities and the insuring public keeping 
underwriting principles, practices and 
rates under control. Along this line he 
said in part: 

“It is my opinion that those responsible 
for the management of fire insurance 
companies are obligated equally with the 
public authorities and the insuring pub- 
lic to observe and respect that princple. 
Every company executive is in duty 
bound to remember at all times that the 
rates charged for fire insurance protec- 
tion do not belong to the same category 
as commodity prices, but that the propri- 
cty of the rate structure is to be judged 
solely from the standpoint of the suffi- 
ciency of the aggregate premium it yields 
to keep the companies’ fire insurance 
fund upon a safe level and to give the 
companies fair compensation for their in- 
stitutional service. In other words, any 
policy or course of action adopted by a 
single company or by a group of com- 
panies which tends to demoralize rates, 
which unnecessarily adds to the expense 
of conducting the business, or which in- 
volves competitive practices likely to 
weaken the position of the entire body 
of stock fire insurance companies, either 
financially or in their dealings with the 
public, must be regarded as inimical to 
the welfare of the institution upon which 
the country depends to safeguard not 
only its created wealth but also all of 
those economic processes by which the 
population lives. 

“T am well aware that in times like 
the present when the field of our under- 
writing is depressed by conditions beyond 
our control, the temptation is great to 
try to obtain additional business through 
competitive concessions, either in the 
rates charged preferred property owners 
or in commissions allowed to agents and 
brokers, or in various other directions 
which I need not specify, but if this 
temptation is yielded to, serious and per- 
haps irreparable harm will be done to 
the great institution of stock fire insur- 
ance which, as it stands today, repre- 
sents one of the most remarkable eco- 
nomic achievements of modern times. 


Dependence of Business on Fire 
Insurance 
“We who are engaged in the adminis- 
tration of the stock fire insurance compa- 
nies long ago learned that through co- 


operation we can achieve results in the 
way of service to the public which other- 
wise would be impossible. In a sense, 
indeed, the entire structure of our busi- 
ness rests upon co-operation, since the 
vast system of risk-measuring and rate 
making which provides the data for all 
our underwriting has been co-operatively 
developed. Moreover, the long existence 
of this National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, with its manifold activities for 
the common benefit not only of the mem- 
ber companies but still more of all prop- 
erty owners in the land, affords the 
most impressive evidence of the extent 
to which the principle of co-operation 
is applied in our business. We have 
therefore been leaders in this great mod- 
ern movement; but it is incumbent upon 
us to retain our leadership by constant- 
ly broadening the field in which we act 
co-operatively and by establishing safe- 
guards against loss of the fruits of our 
co-operation by unwise competition.” 
Rates Go Down 

Discussing the great loss total of half 
a billion dollars paid out in 1930, Mr. 
Wyper told of the decrease in rates, 
in premium income and the poorer un- 
derwriting results which follow. Along 
this line he said in part: 

“Turning now to the underwriting re- 
sults of the 1930 operations of the com- 
panies which are members of the Nation- 
al Board, we observe that they derived 
from their fire and lightning business last 
year an aggregate earned premium in- 
come of $614,731,660, as compared with 
$645,592,175 yielded by the same classes 
of business in 1929, a decrease of $30,- 
860,515, or 4.78%. Reference has already 
been made to the reduction in the av- 
erage rate which was one of the factors 
contributing to this sharp drop in pre- 
mium income. It will be remembered 
that in 1929 the average rate per $100 
of insurance had fallen to .8008%, much 
the lowest point ever touched up to that 
time, with the result that the price or 
the cost to the public of fire insurance 
was sharply contrasted with the prices 
for all other commodities and services in 
that it was almost 331-3% below the 
pre-war level, while commodity and serv- 
ice prices in general stood as much above 
the pre-war level. Despite this relative 
cheapness of fire insurance in 1929 the 
average rate of premium received per 
$100 written fell again in 1930, standing 
at the figure of .7691 cents. Even after 
last year’s decline of commodity prices, 
therefore, fire insurance still remains far 
and away the cheapest thing the Ameri- 
can public has to buy. In fact, I believe 
that every thinking man in the business 
will agree with me when I say that its 
present extreme cheapness is not war- 
ranted by a just estimation of all the 
hazards the companies must assume, as 
last year’s experience has made clear. 
I strongly recommend that the attention 
of our company executives be directed to 
the necessity of such a revision of rates 
as will make it possible for the business 
as a whole to realize a reasonable un- 
derwriting profit. 

“Not only did the earned premium in- 
come of the member companies decrease 
in 1930 to the extent just stated, but 
the existing conditions rendered it vir- 
tually impossible to effect a compensating 
reduction of the companies’ expenses, 
while those same conditions brought 
about an increase in the loss payment 
the companies had to make. The neces- 


sary consequence was that the under- 
writing account of the companies as a 
body showed a debit balance at the end 
of the year. For all the member com- 
panies the aggregate debit balance on 
fire and lightning underwriting in 1930 
was $1,521,059 or .25% of the earned pre- 
miums, as compared with a credit bal- 
ance of $37,679,837, or 5.84% for 1929 
and with a similar balance of $30,189,567, 
or 4.72% for 1928, and for the past five 
years an average underwriting profit of 
2.33%, which is only a fraction of the 
average rate which the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners has 
pronounced to be necessary for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the companies in 
full vigor and efficiency for the perform- 
ance of their indispensable function in 
the national economy.” 


Taxation 


In discussing the increase in taxation 
Mr. Wyper said in part: 

“To permit confiscation under the guise 
of regulative legislation is a breach of 
faith with stockholders and with as- 
sureds; and, if one wishes to discard 
entirely all other grounds, it is econom- 
ically unsound, because it threatens dis- 
aster to the entire business and industrial 
structure. Again, failure to fight un- 
compromisingly against the continually 
mounting burden of special taxes and 
fees levied upon stock fire insurance com- 
panies beyond the amount necessary for 
maintaining the insurance supervisory de- 
partments is a dereliction of duty and a 
surrender of principle, The same is true 
of the method of collecting such spe- 
cial taxes and fees, which is wasteful 
because it necessarily adds to the cost 
of collection and in itself is unfair. The 
whole system is inequitable to policy- 
holders because, in the last analysis, it 
is double taxation upon them. They 
pay their taxes on their property, just 
as does stock fire insurance on its actual 
holdings; and then the taxing bodies, in 
order to conceal the mounting cost of 
the kind of government they are giving, 
shift a steadily increasing burden upon 
the stock fire insurance companies under 
the specious plea that they are taxing 
foreign capital. The stock fire insur- 
ance companies must include taxes in 
the premium rates; and so what the 
legislator is really doing is levying an 
indirect tax on the policyholder in addi- 
tion to the direct tax that same property 
owner has already paid. 

“So far as our specific business is con- 
cerned, the official records show that in 
1928 the companies holding membership 
in the National Board were compelled 
to pay taxes aggregating $24,789,530, or 
3.88% of the total net premiums written. 
In 1929 this sum had risen to $30,526,877, 
or 4.65% of the total net premiums writ- 
ten. In 1930 the figure was $29,705,434, 
which, because of a decrease in pre- 
miums resulted in a higher rate, viz: 
5.09%. This was the highest tax figure 
in the history of fire insurance.” 


Need of Business Leadership 


Giving the opinion that the country 
wants relief from certain types of politi- 
cal leaderships, and that the final ad- 
journment of the last Congress brought 
universal relief, Mr. Wyper argued for 
a constructive leadership by the busi- 
ness world instead of demagogues. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 

“Here is the opportunity for new serv- 


ice by the National Board. No so-called 
‘general staff of business’ could have 
more intimate contacts with other busi- 
nesses than the executives and under- 
writers of the stock fire insurance com- 
panies; for, in the last analysis, their 
problems are the problems of meeting 
the needs of other businesses. Stock 
fire insurance must see things whole. It 
has its own internal problems, it is true, 
but fundamentally even they grow out 
of the effort to serve fully the needs of 
other people. To succeed, stock fire in- 
surance must understand the problems 
of production and distribution of goods, 
for without understanding them it could 
not give the protection that is needed 
all along the route, from the raising or 
mining or procuring of the raw product 
to its assembling at the point of manu- 
facture, through the processes of manu- 
facture, and out again to the ultimate 
consumer, 


“A year ago I suggested that the basic 
idea of the solidarity of business was 
of sufficient importance to warrant con- 
sideration of the feasibility of utilizing 
one of the existing committees or of cre- 
ating within the National Board an or- 
ganization to arrange for addresses on 
various aspects of the stock fire insur- 
ance business and especially on the ac- 
tivities of the National Board, these ad- 
dresses to be delivered as often as ad- 
vantageous opportunities are offered to 
inform representatives of other indus- 
tries regarding these subjects. 

“The object of such a program would 
be to give to insurance buyers a clearer 
understanding of stock fire insurance 
services, methods, soundness and history. 
Such a course, intelligently directed and 
consistently followed out, would ultimate- 
ly bring about a united front of stock 
fire insurers and property owners against 
the enactment of unduly oppressive laws 
that restrict our necessary operations and 
against the inequitable system of special 
taxes and fees that has already been 
touched upon. The method would be a 
co-ordination of existing forces so that 
all would move unceasingly toward the 
desired objective, avoiding duplication 
and intruding upon no sphere of activity 
already adequately covered. It would 
interfere with none of the activities of 
the sectional jurisdictional bodies, but 
would supplement their work in parallel 
fields, just as their work would supple- 
ment ours. Out of this would eventually 
grow a bureau of research and organiza- 
tion which would know exactly what is 
occurring in various trade and commer- 
cial associations that might have a bear- 
ing on the classes of insurance written 
by stock fire insurance companies. 
Friendly discussion of common problems 
would become the regular order of the 
day, and we should then be in even bet- 
ter position than we are today to help 
in the solution of those problems in a 
friendly and constructive manner. Here 
is a logical evolution, an evolution that 
points the way to a return to the old 
sound and tested principles of an order 
of things in which government confined 
itself to the matters that rightly belong 
to government and business solved its 
problems in the interest of the common 
weal. We have the data and the rec- 
ords and the history and the broad grasp 
of the general situation from which to 
move forward to new and even greater 
achievements.” 
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Brooklyn Agents Ask 
Further Limitation 


SEEK 2 AGENTS PER COMPANY 





Present Rules of Fire Exchange Per- 
mit Three Agents; Why Production 
Field is Overcrowded 





The Brooklyn Fire Insurance Agents’ 
Association, which recently affiliated 
with the New York State and National 
Associations, has sent to the fire com- 
panies operating in Brooklyn a request 
that the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change rules be amended so as to reduce 
the representation of each company in 
Brookiyn and Long Island City from the 
present three agents to two agents. The 
members of the agents’ association con- 
tend that the number of agents and 
broker-agents now operating in Brook- 
lyn is far in excess of what is needed 
and’that the severe competition caused 
by a great many producers seeking a 
share in the reduced volume of premium 
income is demoralizing the agency busi- 
ness. 

Following is the text of the Brooklyn 
agents’ resolution asking for a further 
limitation of producers: 

“Whereas, the rules of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange originally pro- 
vided for a three agency representation 
in the territory of Brooklyn and Long 
Island City, namely one agent for the 
western district of Brooklyn, one agent 
for the eastern district of Brooklyn and 
one agent for Long Island City, whose 
writings were to be confined to the ter- 
— for which they were appointed, 
an 

“Whereas, subsequently, the rules were 
changed to permit the eastern district 
and the western district agent to write 
throughout the entire Brooklyn territory, 
regardless of office location, and 

“Whereas, later the rules were further 
broadened to permit the Long Island 
City agent to write in the Brooklyn ter- 
ritory, again, regardless of office loca- 
tion and thus permitting three agents in 
the same territory, and 

Brooklyn and Bronx Compared 

“Whereas, the amended rule has re- 
sulted in company representation in this 
territory of constituent members of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange of 
181 agents and eleven branch offices, in 
a territory producing a premium income 
of only $14,000,000 (1929 figures) per an- 
num, and 

“Whereas, this contrasts with agency 
representation in the Boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx of seventy-six 
agents and thirty-three other offices pro- 
ducing premiums of $33,000,000 (1929 fig- 
ures) per annum, and 

“Whereas, the chaos thus introduced 
has been intensified by the entry into 
this field of some sixty newly organized 
insurance companies, privileged to ap- 
point 180 agents, with 114 companies al- 
ready seeking one or more additional 
agency representation, thus spreading 
the premium writings so thinly as to en- 
courage bad practices by offer of excess 
commission, rate cutting and other de- 
partures from orderly business proced- 
ure, all resulting in an unsound econ- 
omic condition, affecting solvency, but, 
also, in the last phase and increasing the 
premium cost of doing business, and 

“Whereas, the companies in their en- 
deavor to secure agency representation 
have been forced to appoint brokers as 
agents, who have no central office, maps, 
or other agency machinery, and who 
write only their own business; in effect, 
making legitimate the payments of 
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agency commissions to brokers, thereby 
establishing the broker agent evil, and 
drying up this source of income to the 
established agent, and 

“Whereas, this association is convin- 
ced that this contemplated change in 
rule will not only benefit the agents, but 
will improve the companies’ position, by 
placing the established agents on a bet- 
ter financial footing, relieve the com- 
panies of the expense of servicing an 
additional and very often an inexperien- 
ced agent; will place the insurance busi- 
ness again on a sane and sound footing, 
and distribute the business to properly 
equipped agencies, and 

“Whereas, the membership of this as- 
sociation included reputable outstanding 
and old established agencies in this ter- 
ritory, and 

“Whereas, the executive committee of 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange, 
in a recent conference with a committee 


- of the Brooklyn Agents Association, had 


agreed to recommend a limitation of 
agents to two in the Brooklyn and Long 
Island City territory, if the association 
can secure support from the insurance 
companies represented; be it 

“Resolved, that the members of this 
association be requested to write to the 
executive offices of the companies repre- 
sented in their agencies, requesting the 
assistance and vote of the executives of 
the companies, to reduce the representa- 
tion in Brooklyn and Long Island City 
io two agents when the matter is voted 
on the floor of the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange.” 


AUTO THEFT BUREAU MEETS 


Fred J. Sauter of Chicago Re-elected 
President; C. E. Case Succeeds 
Martindale As Secretary 
The National Automobile Theft Bu- 
reau held its annual meeting last week 
in New York. Fred J. Sauter of the 
Aetna (Fire) at Chicago was re-elected 
president and Livingston S. Short of the 
General Motors insurance subsidiary of 
New York vice-president. Charles E. 
Case of the North British & Mercantile 
was elected treasurer, succeeding C. M. 
Martindale, who has transferred his ac- 
tivities from the Home to the casualty 
field with the Home Indemnity and the 
Southern Surety. Secretary J. Ross 
Moore reported on the activities of the 

theft bureau during the last year. 

The following Eastern Bureau Com- 
mittee was elected last week by the 
Eastern division of the Automobile Un- 
derwriters Detective Bureau: R. L. At- 
wood, Fireman’s Fund; L. K. Babcock, 
Automobile of Hartford; W. F. Beyer, 
Home; A. B. Kilburg, Public Fire; P. L. 
Louis, Queen; C. S. Timberlake, Hart- 
ford Fire and H. M. Wardell, Jr., Mid- 
dlesex Mutual Fire. 








CAMPBELL WITH C. W. SPARKS 

Allen W. Campbell, for several years 
with Ogden & Fay, is now associated 
with C. W. Sparks & Co., Inc., in the 
production department. 


Printing Co. Defends 
Stock Fire Insurance 


INVOKES RECIPROCITY IDEA 
Skaer Printing Co. of St. Louis Believes 
In Principle of “Live and 
Let Live” 








Declaring for the principle of “live ani 
let live” in both buying fire insuranc. 
and selling printing, the Skaer Printin, 
Co. of St. Louis, Mo., in a letter seit 
to all of the printers of the city has ef 
fectively answered an attack on stock 
fire insurance companies made recent), 
by Gordon C. Hall, commissioner of the 
Associated Printers of St. Louis. 

Hall under date of April 7 had sent 
special bulletin to all members of the 
Associated Printers on the subject of 
fire insurance rates. In the. course of 
this bulletin Commissioner Hall called 
attention to the fact that a litle over a 
year ago a group of fire insurance com- 
panies applied to the state insurance 
commissioner for permission to increase 
their rates 16 2/3%, which was refused, 
whereupon the insurance companies ap- 
plied to the Federal Court for an injunc- 
tion restraining the Missouri insurance 
commissioner from interfering with these 
companies putting these increased rates 
into effect. 

His bulletin did not inform the print- 
ers that later if the courts decide that 
the companies are not entitled to the in- 
creased rates the 16 2/3% will be re- 
funded to insurance buyers; probably 
purely an over sight on his part. But he 
did point out there are several companies 
who did not ask this increase and who 
are willing to write insurance at the old 
rates, and that his office has a complete 
list of such low rate companies. 

He then called particular attention to 
the Graphic Arts Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, a mutual company insuring 
only printers, “and of high standing, in- 
surance in which will effect a saving. 
Several of our St. Louis printers are 
policyholders. We will be glad to put 
you in communication with them if you 
are interested.” 

Hall concluded his letter with this: 
“Before renewing your insurance, investi- 
gate; find out if you are going to pay 
an increase. If so, call us before re- 
newing. We want to save you some 
money. 

Printing Company’s Letter 

The Skaer Printing Company letter 
sent to Commissioner Hall and all print- 
ers follows: 

“No doubt you have in the last few 
weeks received a letter advising you to 
insure in a cut rate or mutual insurance 
company. 

“We consider this letter a very unfair 
attack on a friendly industry, as the in- 
surance companies are among the larg- 
est users of printed matter in the coun- 

“Through our contact with insurance 
companies, agents and associations we 
are convinced that the companies are 
justified in charging the increased rate 
which in reality is only 5% more than 
we have been paying for years. In our 
own business we find costs constantly 
increasing, so why is it not logical to 
assume that it is the same with the other 
fellow. 

“At the present time we printers arc 
trying to get our clients to use a bette: 
grade of our products, and this can not 
be done by selling on a “live and let 
live” basis and buying on a basis of “dog 
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Warns Companies On 
Direct Writing And 
Branch Office Use 


CALHOUN SPEAKS AT SYRACUSE 





National Ass’n Executive Committee 
Head Says Agents Must Act Deci- 
sively Now to Protect Their Jobs 
William B. Calhoun of Milwaukee, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, sounded a warning to fire and 
casualty companies during the course of 
his talk Tuesday before the annual con- 
vention af the New York State Associa- 
tion at Syracuse when he said that the 
time has arrived for members of the 
National Association to support only 
those companies which do not do busi- 
ness direct with assureds nor favor the 
use of branch offices in competition with 

local agents. 

These difficult times when means are 
being sought to eliminate the local agent 
and save commission expenses put the 
local agent on the defensive, Mr. Cal- 
houn said, and they must keep organ- 
ized and actively so to protect the Amer- 
ican agency system. Citing some of the 
accomplishments of the National Associ- 
ation toward the solution of agents’ 
problems, the speaker mentioned the ef- 
forts of President Percy H. Goodwin to 
secure the 5% commission on the Hoov- 
er Dam surety business which originally 
was slated for a_ so-called inspection 
fund. 

Another step forward is the conference 
in New York last month between the 
executives of several fire companies and 
a committee of the National Association 
for the purpose of securing the appoint- 
ment of a conference committee for the 
consideration of matters of common con- 
cern. 

Company-Agents Co-operation 

“It is a matter of common knowledge 

and sincere regret,” said Mr. Calhoun, 





“that for years company executives and 
local agents have been pulling apart in- 
stead of working in close co-operation 
for their mutual advantage. Many of the 
evils in the insurance business are the 
result either of misinformation or lack 
of information as to the purpose’ of the 
companies or local agents, a_ situation 
that could be effectively clarified through 
frank interchange of views by the two 
interests. 

“There is so much that can be said in 
favor of a working agreement between 
the companies and agents that I am of 
the opinion that if President Goodwin is 
successful—and I have every reason to 
believe he will be—we will hail this 
achievement as the greatest forward step 
taken in years to demonstrate the value 
of an organized body. 

“At the Nashville meeting was held the 
first session of the national councillors 
as provided by the amendment to the 
constitution at the Dallas Convention. I 
look to see the councillor of each state 
become a very valuable aid to the execu- 
tive officers of the National Association. 
There are many problems that arise in 
the work of a state association which the 
national councillor can handle without 
having the matter referred to the na- 
tional executive committee. It was the 
thought in establishing the position of 
national councillor that we could con- 
tinue in office a member who is close 
not only to the state administration but 
also to the national officers who would 
be an  ambassador-extraordinary be- 
tween the state and national bodies. 

Branch Office Competition 


“There are any number of problems 
confronting us today as outlined in the 
report of the administration read at the 
mid-year meeting, but the one which, in 
my opinion, combines a lot of evils and 
deserves serious consideration is the 
branch office, with its non-policy writ- 
ing agents. 

“I have already said something re- 
garding the classification of companies, 
and with your permission I would like 
to say that ‘we owe no allegiance to the 


companies which look with favor toward 
the branch office system of doing busi- 
ness as against the direct company rep- 
resentation, and we should by word and 
by deed prove that we are opposed to 
the further extension of the branch office 
system and will not favor those com- 
panies which are conducting their busi- 
ness ‘in opposition to the American 
Agency System. 

tEver i often we are confronted with 
the situation of some local risk owned 
by outside interests and controlled by 
outside brokers receiving a special rate 
consideration by our companies. I would 
like to call your attention to a recent 
statement made by Charles R. Street, 
retiring president of the Western Under- 
writers’ Association, which is worthy of 
thought by company executives: ‘Either 
as regards rates or commission there is 
no reason why the mere control or plac- 
ing of a risk in some large center should 
carry an advantage other than conven- 
ience, as compared with the control or 
placing of the same risk by or through 
our local agents in the imme‘iate neigh- 
borhood of the risk. 

“Tt is absurd, and asking agents to 
favor us with such business as they lo- 
cally control while deliberately compet- 
ing with them on preferential terms ac- 
corded to some outside competitor is 
wholly indefensible.’ 

Membership Responsibility Pledge 

“The New York office mailed out to 
all members as of the first of May a 
new membership responsibility statement 
and pledge. Your executive officers sin- 
cerely trust that this pledge will be 
signed and returned so that the execu- 
tive committee will know that it has the 
backing of the membership. 

“T do not believe in all the years that 
I have been in the business of insurance 
that times have ever been so trying for 
the local agent as they are today with 
overproduction of insurance agents, rate 
reductions, reductions in property values, 
mutual and reciprocal competition, ten- 
dency of some companies to deal directly 
with assureds and a thousand and one 


other things to make the legitimate agent 
ask himself the question, ‘Is it all worth 
while ?’ 

“When the days are dark, then is the 
time for us to fight all the harder for 
the preservation of the business that has 
become our life work. During trying 
times the spirit of co-operation should 
be more pronounced than ever in deal- 
ing with the problems of the business, 
be they compafy or agency matters. 

“Your national officers recognize the 
unfortunate situation into which the bus- 
iness has been drifting during the past 
few years due to the desire of some 
companies to revamp the method of do- 
ing business, but if it were only possi- 
ble for us to get the organized agents 
of this country protective-minded, a 
great many of the evils which have crept 
into our business would be automaticaclly 
eliminated.” 





HOLD ADJUSTER FOR ARSON 


Lewis M. Lang, insurance adjuster of 
Philadelphia, was arrested last week and 
held in $70,000 bail, charged with arson 
and conspiracy. He is accused by the 
police of operating an arson ring for the 
last ten years in which millions of dollars 
worth of property has been destroyed 
by fire. Attorneys for fifty insurance 
companies have been trying for the last 
eight years to uncover the ring and be- 
lieve that the arrest of Lang clears up 
the mystery. 





LOST SHIPPING IN QUARTER 

Returns compiled by the Liverpool Un- 
derwriters’ Association show that during 
the quarter ended March 31 last there 
were posted in the Loss Book as lost 
six British vessels, of 9,177 tons gross, 
and % foreign vessels, of 81,394 tons 
gross. These figures compare with five 
British vessels, of 7,292 tons, and 33 for- 
eign ships, of 80,985 tons, so reported 
lost during the first quarter of last year. 
The association shows that 26 vessels, of 
48,697 tons, were reported as lost in 
March last, which compares with 15 ves- 
sels, of 19,354 tons, in March, 1930, 
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Inspection Reports 

On Farms Approved 
USED BY MOST COMPANIES NOW. 
Fred J. Marshall Urges Agents to Give 


Companies Taking These Risks Good 
Preferred Lines Also 








Practically all fire companies writing 
farm insurance are now using the farm 
inspection report blank devised by the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents according to Fred J. Marshall of 
East Aurora, N. Y., chairman of the 
farm underwriting committee, in his re- 
port to the annual convention of the 
state association this week in Syracuse. 
He asked that those agents whose com- 
panies are accepting farm business also 
he given a large share of protected busi- 
tess because of the prevailing high loss 
ratios on farm policies. 

_Many companies insist on every ques- 
tion in the farm inspection report being 
answered before accepting risks, Mr. 
Marshall said while others simply accept 
the reports as a matter of form. A: few 
companies have asked the General Ad- 
justment Bureau when settling farm 
losses to call on the local agents ‘inter- 
ested, and secure from them copies of 
teports on the risks in order to check 
back to see if all information was given 
correctly at the time the business was 
written, 

Following are extracts from Mr. Mar- 
shall’s report: 

“About two weeks after our conven- 
tion last year I received a request from 
). C. Griffiths, Jr., manager of the Pa- 
cific Department of the Commercial 
Union, San Francisco, asking for a copy 
of the farm inspection report blank, also 
Stating that they had been on the con- 
stant lookout for ways and means of 
bringing about a change in farm writing 
USINEeSsS, 

“Another request came from D. M. 


Ramsey, superintendent of the Aetna 
farm department in Oklahoma, Texas 
and Arkansas, and still another from 
Cravens, Dargan & Co. of Houston, Tex., 
which goes to show that New York state 
is not alone in unprofitable experience 
on this class. Under date of August, 
1930, in the Review of Cravens, Dar- 
gan & Co. commenting on the action 
of the New York state local agents farm 
committee in adopting a uniform inspec- 
tion report we find this paragraph: 
““Of course the New York agents 
have just come onto something that 
agents in Texas have known all 
along—that, in order to write farm 
business properly, an inspection is 
absolutely a necessity, also that the 
company that takes care of the farm 
business should have a large share of 
the agent’s other business.’ 


Agents Should Be Fair to Companies 


“We can readily see from the above 
paragraph that the only fair thing to do 
for an agent who has been granted the 
farm writing facilities of a company is 
to give that company a large share of 
his protected business. This particular 
point should be kept in mind by an agent 
who wishes to continue in the farm busi- 
ness. One is unable to stress the im- 
portance of this. 

“Here is another reason why an agent, 
writing farm business should be con- 
scientious and careful in securing farms 
—he ought to be willing to go to a little 
extra work and give each company its 
proportionate share of all items and place 
enough companies on each risk to keep 
the amount subject down to at least 
$1,000 or $2,000 and again by giving each 
company its fair proportion of its pro- 
tected business in order that a company 
may not have too large a loss ratio from 
the agency. 

“The latest figures on farm business 
from seventeen leading stock companies 
in New York state over a three year pe- 
riod are: 

$3,089,901 received in premiums. 


$3,008,871 losses paid. 

9744 loss ratio. 

“Add to this an average expense ratio 
of .425—we find a very unfavorable con- 
dition. From 1918 to 1930 one company 
shows a loss ratio of 92% for this period. 

“From these figures it can readily be 
seen that the companies writing farms 
are doing their share to keep this busi- 
ness on the local agent’s books. Unless 
this situation is corrected the companies 
can hardly be expected to continue writ- 
ing this class and we, as agents, should 
do all in our power to give our farm 
writing companies a fair chance. 

“We have received from twenty farm 
writing companies comments on our farm 
inspection report blanks and twelve of 
them state that they have noticed many 
agents writing farms have tried to as- 
sist the companies by completing the 
farm inspection report with each daily. 
One company official states that this sup- 
port and co-operation, no doubt, is an ex- 
ample of the fine work and educational 
features of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents. The other eight 
companies urge that agents complete the 
farm inspection report blank and justly 
request that they be given a fair pro- 
portion of the protected business. 

“Regarding use of Standard Farm 
Form No. 715, Edition of April, 1930. 

“Believing that there is some misunder- 
standing in connection with the use of 
this form as to just what figures should 
be inserted in the column on the right 
hand margin, under caption, “Total in- 
surance permitted on this building,’ 
please be advised that the figures noted 
hereon should represent the total insur- 
ance in force on each of the insured 
buildings at the time the policy is is- 
sued. 

“Many agents have and are inserting 
figures which in their opinion represent 
the insurable value of the building. Such 
figures usually leave the way open for 
an excessive and unreasonable amount of 
insurance and deprive the insuring com- 


pany of receiving any advices when the 
insurance upon the buildings is increased. 
_“Farm property risks cannot be intel- 
ligently nor successfully underwritten if 
permission is. given for other unlimited 
insurance.” 





POLICY REFORM DENIED 





N. Y. Supreme Court Holds on Facts 
That Mistake Was Assured’s Only 
and Company Was Not at Fault 


The Supreme. Court of Kings County, 
Justice Charles J, Dodd presiding, last 
week handed down a decision refusing 
to permit the reformation of fire insur- 
ance policies where the mistakes were 
not mutual but rested solely with the as- 
sured, the plaintiff in this action. The 
case was that of the Beck-Brown Realty 
Co. against the Liberty Beil and it had 
been contended that the mistakes were 
mutual. The mistakes occurred betause 
the assured had not been careful in de- 
scribing some property on streets whose 
names and direction had been changed 
and when a fire occurred in a factory it 
was discovered that the policy covered an 
apartment house at another location. Jus- 
tice Dodd stated in denying the plaintiff's 
application for recovery: 

“The mistake is unilateral and lies with 
the plaintiff. Equity’s jurisdiction to re- 
form contracts does not embrace unilat- 
eral mistakes of fact, nor can the court 
create a contract when none existed. The 
defendants did precisely what they were 
asked and intended to do. It cannot be 
said that they acted improperly or unrea- 
sonably in using the new course as it 
appeared on existing maps. 

“The unfortunate situation could have 
been avoided with (facility and alacrity 
if the plaintiff’s assignor’s employe had 
used even ordinary diligence in his in- 
spection of the issued policies. He who 
had it in his power to remedy his own 
error was either negligent in not discov- 
ering the mistake or blissfully trustful in 
accepting policies without proper inspec- 
tion.” 
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Gardner on Opposition 
To Qualification Bill 


ANALYZES COMPANIES’ STAND 





New York Agent Tells State Convention 
Some Companies Are Persistently 
Against Written Exams 





Some impressions of the fight to pass 
an agent’s qualification law in New York 
State this year were given to the con- 
vention of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Local Agents, Inc., this week at 
Syracuse by Frank L. Gardner of Pough- 
keepsie, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee. Mr. Gardner is a past president 
of the state association, also of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
and was for several years a member of 
the New York Legislature. 

Mr. Gardner said that Superintendent 
Van Schaick, new in office at the time 
the qualification bill was submitted to 
him by Governor Roosevelt for com- 
ment, did all he could by listening to the 
advocates and opponents and then in- 
forming the Governor that while he was 
in sympathy with the principle of the 
measure he did not consider the bill 
clearly worded. The Governor’s veto 
was based on Superintendent Van 
Schaick’s memorandum. However, Mr. 
Gardner said that the Superintendent 
showed his strength and fairness by de- 
claring himself willing to co-operate with 
the agents to get this bill through at the 
1932 session of the legislature. 

Continuing his report Mr. 
said: 

“There was a great deal of work done 
for and against the bill, and the Gover- 
nor, when refusing to sign it, was glad 
to quote the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance’s memorandum, and immediately 
many company executives, who were in 
opposition but had hesitated to make 
such a statement to our agency force, 
rushed in saying that their opposition 
was based on the language contained in 
the bill, that they were in sympathy with 
the agents, but could not advocate such 
poorly drawn legislation. 


Submitted to National Board 


“Now let’s see what there was to that. 
The bill was originally drawn by the bill 
drafting department, went through .the 
committee on revision, had been submit- 
ted to the representatives of the Nation- 
al Board and the Insurance Department 
for their criticism. In fact, at a meet- 
ing with the attorney of the National 
Board in the summer of 1930 he was 
asked to draw a bill, and the only thing 
that the agents asked for was a written 
examination under supervision. This was 
the one thing which this gentleman re- 
fused to entertain. The question of fees, 
appropriation, and every other provision 
outside of the written examination were 
suggestions made outside of agents’ or- 
ganizations. In fact, one of the features 
most criticized was an amendment in- 
sisted upon by the majority leader of the 
Senate, who apparently insisted upon 
that amendment to delay the passage of 
the bill and then finally voted against it. 
It would appear that his suggestion for 
a change was not made to help the bill. 

“There always will be company men of 
small vision who will oppose any limita- 
tion of agents, no matter on what basis 
it may be proposed. These men are still 
thinking of themselves without the vision 
that successful executives should have, 
and that is they are affected by the wel- 
fare of the business as a whole. Let 
us be thankful that there are a large 
number of company executives interested 
with us, that the agents have shown their 
ability to work together, and that we 
have for Superintendent of Insurance a 
man who believes in the proper qualifi- 
cation of those who are engaged in sell- 
ing insurance and has expressed his will- 
ingness to assist in preparing legislation, 
the passage of which would make this 
possible.” 


Gardner 


Urges Agents to Sell 
Instalment Policies 


PROSPECTS IN EVERY TOWN 





Buffalo Agent Opens Inland Marine 
Group Session With Advice on 
Popular Policy Form 





Syracuse, N. Y., May 26.—R. H. Seck- 
endorf, special agent of the Camden Fire 
at Buffalo, opened the group meeting on 
inland marine insurance this afternoon 
at the annual convention of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents. 
He said that no matter how small any 
particular locality is the local agents 
there have opportunities to sell transpor- 
tation or inland marine lines. Mr. Seck- 
endorf contended that every dealer who 
sells merchandise on the instalment basis 
is a prospect for a merchandise instal- 
ment policy. 

This policy covers against merchan- 
dise while in transit on land and water, 
while being conveyed to or from ware- 
houses or other buildings, while in build- 
ings or residences of customers. 

The instalment sales business offers 
possibilities to agents throughout the 
country. A policy has been designed to 
cover the interest of the dealer (seller) 
and/or purchaser as their interest may 
appear at the time of loss on property 
that is loaned, rented, leased or sent out 
on approval, or which may be sold by 
the dealer on a partial payment basis. 

Two Forms Available 

“In connection with this merchandise 
instalment floater there are two forms 
of policies available,” said Mr. Secken- 
dorf, “one is a policy under which the 
company will cover either the combined 
interest of the purchaser and seller or 
the interest of the seller only. Under 
this form the company furnishes the as- 
sured (seller) with certificates of insur- 
ance. The certificates of insurance evi- 
dence the fact that the property is in- 
sured and contain the name of the pur- 
chaser, the amount of insurance, premi- 
um, date of attachment and expiration 
of insurance. This system is the one 
most frequently employed, where the 
combined interest of seller and purchaser 
are insured. 

“One of the main talking points in sell- 
ing a policy of this nature to a dealer 
is the fact that by giving an insurance 
certificate with a sales contract he can, 
in practically every case, charge the cost 
of this insurance to the buyer or his 
customer. By doing this he covers not 
only the interest of his customer but his 
own interest is covered until the buyer 
completes his contract and in addition 
to this coverage is protecting himself 
while the merchandise is in transit and 
also against the breakage feature from 
any cause if amounting to $25 or more. 

“The other method is one under which 
the company issues a policy, the terms 
of which call for the assured to keep 
an accurate itemized record showing re- 
spective sales value of all property in- 
sured under the policy each month. The 
seller is requested to furnish the com- 
pany a statement showing the total sales 
value of all property outstanding and not 
fully paid for as of the last day of each 
month and pay a premium at a monthly 
rate of insurance agreed upon. This 
method, of course, is attractive-to large 
organizations who are desirous of limit- 
ing the detail called for under the certifi- 
cate form of policy. 

“Your prospects in this particular line 
are unlimited. The nolicy can be sold 
to anyone selling merchandise on partial 
payment basis. It would cover depart- 
ment stores, manufacturers of store fix- 
tures, vacuum cleaners, victrolas, pianos, 
radios, electrical iceboxes and, in fact, 
any business organization that sells on 
the partial payment basis.” 





INSURANCE BROKERS’ LIST 
The Department of Insurance of New 
Jersey has issued a supplemental list of 
insurance brokers, containing the names 
of those licensed from February 1 to 28. 
The list is in booklet form and contains 
twelve pages. 








MAINTAINING 


the traditions of more than 
a century of faithful and 
reliable service to agents 
and policyholders in every 
part of the world 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


HART DARLINGTON, Chairman of the Board 
H. L. CALLANAN, President and General Manager 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 
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Rogers Sees Passage 
| Of Qualification Law 


VERY HOPEFUL FOR NEXT YEAR 





President of New York Agents’ Associa- 
tion Also Desires Greater Supervi- 
sion of the State Fund 





President Theodore L. Rogers of the 
New York State Association of Local 
\gents placed emphasis upon the efforts 
to secure an agent’s qualification law and 
to obtain closer supervision over the ac- 
tivities of the workmen’s compensation 
state fund in his report to the annual 
convention this week at the Hotel Syra- 
cuse at Syracuse, N. Y. He also men- 
tioned the gains in membership, but said 
the association had not yet reached this 





T. L. ROGERS 


year’s goal in the five year campaign of 
the National Association. 

On the results of the business depres- 
sion President Rogers said he believed 
that the insurance business is in a 
healthy condition and will continue so as 
long as the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment takes the strong position that it 
has that companies and producers must 
live up to rates and rules. | 

“At the start of my administration,” 
said Mr. Rogers, “we were very hopeful 
that we could obtain the passage in the 
legislature and the Governor’s signature 
to an agents’ qualification bill. The Mc- 
Kay-O’Brien agents’ qualification bill 
passed both houses of the legislature by 
a very substantial majority but was ve- 
toed by the Governor on the recommen- 
dation of the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance because of the fact that the bill 
carried no appropriation and also be- 
cause, according to the interpretation of 
the Insurance Department, there was 
some question as to whether or not those 
agents then in the business would have 
to take an examination. 


Expect Qualification Law in 1932 


“However, we feel that we made a 
great forward step and that another year 
should see a similar bill become law, as 
the Insurance Department in its recom- 
inendation to the Governor stated frankly 
and openly that they believe that there 
should be an agents’ qualification law 
with a written examination, and the 
Governor in vetoing the bill stated that 
he believes in the principle of the qual- 
ification of agents. Therefore, with your 
co-operation another year and with the 
assistance of the Insurance Department 
in drafting a satisfactory bill we trust 
that a bill embodying particularly the 
feature of a written examination under 
supervision may be passed and become 
law, and in this we invite company co- 


operation. I desire again to publicly ac- 
knowledge my gratitude to the members 
of this association for their wonderful 
support in getting the agents’ qualifica- 
tion bill through the legislature. 

“Another very important piece of leg- 
islation for our association to get be- 
hind, it seems to us, is that which will 
put the operation of the State Fund un- 
der the same close supervision of the 
Insurance Department that other com- 
pensation writing systems have. There 
is no reason, in our estimation, why the 
State Fund should be allowed to issue 
policies at lower rates than a stock or 
mutual company and they should not be 
allowed to solicit business under the sys- 
tem which they do use in competition 
with their citizens who are selling this 
line of insurance, a great majority of 
whom are taxpayers. The bill introduced 
in the legislature this year asking that 
the state pay out of its funds the salar- 
ies of those managing the State Fund 
was defeated, as it should be. 

“T am glad to say that our membership 
shows an increase since our annual meet- 
ing last year, but we haven’t nearly 
reached our quota under the Five Year 
Development Plan. I am hopeful that 
there may be an active campaign for 
memberships during the summer and 
that we shall be able to report at the 
national convention that we have gone 
over our quota as we have in the past. 
I am glad to report that the New York 
City agents have joined us in a body and 
that this was accomplished largely 
through the efforts of President Percy 
H. Goodwin of the National Association. 
The Brooklyn City Agents have also 
joined as a unit.” 





“NO CONTROL” CLAUSE 





Local Agents Asked to Make More Gen- 
eral Use of This Clause on Fire 
Insurance Policies 

The “no control” clause, providing for 
the protection under fire policies of mort- 
gagees and others who have no control 
over the care of insured properties, was 
discussed at the annual convention this 
week at Syracuse of the New York State 
Association of Local Agents by William 
H. A. Munns of Syracuse, chairman of 
the conference committee with the fire 
rating organization. Mr. Munns said in 
connection with this subject: 

“In February, 1931, an attorney in Troy 
appeared at a hearing before the Super- 
intendent of Insurance, giving some pub- 
licity to the policy of agents and com- 
panies in the use of the ‘no control’ 
clause, stating that it was not generally 
used by agents except on specific ap- 
proval of the companies, and asking that 
it be made part of the standard policy. 
No action was taken by the Insurance 
Department excepting that the Superin- 
tendent recommended that agents attach 
this clause in writing policies. General 
Rule No. 72 places no restriction on the 
use of the clause and many agents have 
been printing it in their office forms for 
years. It does not appear in the forms 
furnished by the rating organization in 
the up-state territory, although it is 
printed in the organization’s suburban 
forms, 

“Your chairman, in conference with 
Manager Daw, has suggested including 
it in reprints of all organization forms 
and Mr. Daw has referred it to his rules 
and forms committee for their considera- 
tion. My last information indicates that 
it will not be reached by that commit- 


tee until after this report is given to our 
annual meeting.” 





RIOT IN GERMAN POLICIES 


Recently a new tariff for riot insur- 
ance has been compiled for Germany. 
The government supervisory board has 
also been requested to give a definition 
of the meaning of the term “riot” in an 
insurance policy, 


Agents Deriving More 
Value From Publicity 


RADIO PROGRAMS A_ SUCCESS 





Publicity Committee of New York 
Agents Took Active Part in Answer- 
ing Brustein Decision 





The New York State Association of 
Local Agents has an energetic commit- 
tee on publicity and public relations 
which has for its purposes to acquaint 
the public through newspaper articles 
with insurance developments and to in- 
form the membership of the state asso- 
ciation of such developments with em- 
phasis upon the opportunities thus af- 
forded to impress the insuring public 
with the value of agency service pro- 
vided by the local producer, Follett L. 
Greeno, prominent agent of Rochester, 
is chairman of this committee. 

Mr. Greeno reported to the annual 
convention of the state association at 
Syracuse this week that in connection 
with the first purpose aforementioned 
the committee gave publicity to the “no 
control” clause so that agents were able 
to protect assureds who might be in 
danger without this clause. 

The second matter resulted from pub- 
licity of the Brustein case decision in 
which the court appeared to interpret 
the insuring clause relating to claims 
arising out of “bodily injuries,” which 
occurs in many automobile liability in- 
surance policies, in a manner which it 
was. feared might deprive the claimant 
of the right to recover for certain con- 
sequential damages. 

Adverse publicity, especially in Roches- 
ter, where the Automobile Club took up 
the cudgel in defense of the motoring 
public, and demanded revision of all in- 
surance policies by immediate endorse- 
ment, was promptly met by the commit- 
tee in co-operation with the Underwrit- 
ers Board of Rochester. Public assur- 
ance was given through the press and a 
conference between the local agents and 
the Rochester Automobile Club was ar- 
ranged which not only quieted the alarm 
but resulted in the Auto Club’s recom- 
mendation of higher limits of liability 
protection for the motorist. 

To accomplish the second major ob- 
jective speakers were provided as fol- 
lows: Roy Duffus spoke at Waterloo be- 
fore the Associated Insurors of Ontario, 
Seneca, Yates and Wayne Counties, and 
at Batavia before the Genessee Insur- 
ance Society. 

Theodore Childs spoke before the Gen- 
esee Insurance Society and others on 
reciprocity. T. A. Sharp, president of 
the Underwriters Board of Rochester, 
also spoke at this meeting, which was 
held at East Pembroke. 


Plan of Reciprocity 


“Wellington Potter, dynamic exponent 
of reciprocity, which has become the 
most important idea affecting our pub- 
licity and public relations program, 
spoke before insurance agents meeting 
at Elmira, Batavia, Glens Falls and out- 
side of the state addressed large meet- 
ings in Pittsburgh, Pa., and Cleveland, 
Ohio,” said Mr. Greeno. 

“Your committee believes that it is 
more important to present our arguments 
for stock insurance and the principles of 
reciprocity in business to the trade as- 
sociations in their state, national and 
local meetings than to talk among our- 
selves. Meet the mutual and reciprocal 
propagandist on his own field of battle 
and carry the fight into his chosen ter- 
ritory. Why do not more agents enlist 
in this work? 

“One of our most effective methods of 
cultivating good public relations by way 
of publicity has been through radio 
broadcasting, Your committee has co- 
operated with the Underwriters Board of 
Rochester, the Associated Insurors of 


Ontario, Seneca, Yates and Wayne Coun- 
ties and the Genesee Insurance Society 
of Genesee and Wyoming Counties in the 
conduct of their radio broadcast which 
has gone on the air each Friday eve- 
ning. This program has been heard in 
all parts of the state. It is broadcast 
over station WHAM which operates on 
an exclusive wavelength with an out- 
put of 5,000 watts giving it a service-ra- 
dius of more than a thousand miles. Fif- 
teen minutes of excellent music and a 
five or six minute talk on insurance mat- 
ters have comprised a satisfactory and 
successful broadcast. 


Radio Programs 


“Roy Duffus has been in active charge 
of the radio programs and it is to his 
zeal and enthusiastic work that the suc- 
cess of the feature is due. This work 
benefits every legitimate agent in the 
State, and has been accomplished with- 
out expense to the State Association. 

“Among those who have spoken in this 
program have been Ernest Paviour of 
our committee; Raymond C. Ball, presi- 
dent of the Lincoln-Alliance Bank of 
Rochester; Thomas A. Sharp, president 
of the Underwriters Board of Rochester; 
Chief of Police Andrew J. Kavanaugh, 
and T. Carl Nixon, president of the 
Rochester Bar Association. 

“Your committee has furnished paid 
advertising copy in response to requests 
from Elmira, Herkimer, Watertown, 
Gouverneur and elsewhere. 

“In closing your committee respect- 
fully suggests the following recommenda- 
tions: 

“First, that when a speaker is request- 
ed, a reasonable fee for his time be add- 
ed to the reimbursement of his actual 
expenses in connection with the occa- 
sion. We cannot expect our members 
to be available without compensation. 

“Second, an appropriation for the ex- 
penses of the committee to cover costs 
of preparing copies of articles requested 
by members and other expenses of the 
committee. A definite appropriation 
would enable your committee to plan in 
advance a definite program. 

“Third, co-ordination of all publicity, 
including radio broadcasting, so that all 
our individual efforts can be made more 
effective. This can be done if local 
boards will send copies of their adver- 
tising to the committee and if members 
who are using the radio for broadcast- 
ing will advise the committee the day, 
hour and station of their broadcast and 
copies of the radio talks used when- 
ever possible. 

“Tt would enable our members to ‘listen 
in’ on more insurance programs, and af- 
ford an exchange of ideas which would 
be invaluable.” 





URGE FIELD SECRETARY 


Membership Coshmittee Feels Faster In- 
crease Would Be Made With Aid 
of Permanent Assistant 


The membership committee of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents, 
Joseph H. Miller chairman, reported to 
the annual convention at Syracuse this 
week that the total number of members 
a few days ago was 1,038 compared with 
1,020 at the convention in May, 1930. 
However, several additional members 
have joined since this report was pre- 
pared. In the last twelve months 146 
memberships were discontinued, 156 new 
members added and eight reinstated. 

Five regional meetings of the New 
York State Association were held this 
last year. They were as follows: Coop- 
erstown, September 20, 1930; Massena, 
December 5, 1930; New York, January 
19, 1931; Elmira, February 12, 1931, and 
Albany, February 25, 1931. All these 
meetings were well attended. 

The membership committee recom- 
mended that more agents’ clubs and lo- 
cal boards become co-extensive with the 
state association. A recommendation 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Nat'l Board Committees Report 
On Subjects Vital to Business 


Public Relations Committee Helping Agents With Ads; Arson 
Convictions Growing; Fire Companies’ Adjustment 


Bureau Making Real Progress 


In his report as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee Paul L. Haid said that the 
sessions of the past year have given a 
distinct impression that the affairs of the 
National Board are carried forward in a 
most constructive way for the benefit of 
the membership and public. Under the 
direction of the executive committee the 
press is supplied monthly with estimates 
of fire losses. The volume entitled “Pre- 
miums and Losses” will again be pub- 
lished this year, showing premiums writ- 
ten and losses incurred on the fire and 
lightning business of the direct writing 
companies. 


Public Relations 


Chairman John M. Thomas of the 
committee on public relations said that 
one of the most important features of its 
newspaper advertising has been the prep- 
aration of suggested copy for ‘local 
agents. During the year 225 advertise- 
ments have been prepared and 37,448 
matrices and cuts have been supplied the 
local agents to be used at their expense. 
Newspapers have been kept informed of 
all phases of the business. 

James W. Brown, publisher of “Editor 
and Publisher,” recently made the state- 
ment that the advertising campaign of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
was a most successful innovation in 
newspaper campaigns and resulted in a 
spirit of friendliness and co-operation on 
the part of editors and newspapers, and 
that the method employed by the Na- 
tional Board in conducting an educational 
effort was bringing about a decided bet- 
ter public understanding of the insurance 
business. 

In the coming year it is proposed to 
publish seven advertisements of 300 lines 
cach in daily papers used last year at an 
approxmate cost of $235,000. The farm 
insurance committee, consisting of sev- 
eral companies writing farm insurance in 
the Middle West, has for several years 
been engaged in an effort to bring about 
a consciousness of fire dangers on the 
farm. The National Board’s public re- 
lations committee expects this year to 
spend $80,000 in rural advertising in a 
leading weekly newspaper in each county 
in fifteen states. All in all $500,000 will 
be spent in the next twelve months in 
newspaper advertising. 

Committee On Adjustments 


The committee on adjustments report- 
ed that the management of the Fire Com- 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau (George W. 
Lilly manager and W. E. Hill assistant 
manager) will at once proceed with the 
formation of a definite program for the 
extension of the service into those parts 
of the country now needing it and gradu- 
ally extending it to cover the entire 
United States. Co-operation and support 
so far by companies has been excellent. 
It is hoped at an early date to have a 
more definite plan for the practical con- 
trol of loss assignments and that the 
competitive features now prevalent in 
handling adjustments will be eliminated. 


245 COMPANIES IN BUREAU 

Charles E. Case, chairman of the actu- 
arial bureau of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, said that the numer- 
ical strength of the actuarial bureau was 
245 companies of which 218 are national 
board members and 27 are non-board 
stock companies, The estimated expenses 
of the bureau, including loss and infor- 
mation service, in 1930 was $285,000. 
Owing to the expansion of work of the 
bureau the present number of employes 
is 64, being an increase of 15 in the staff 
over last year. 


An effort will be made to standardize 
loss adjustment costs on a more equitable 
basis. It is the committee’s belief that 
through all of the facilities which the 
stock insurance companies command, in- 
cluding fire patrols, salvage corps, arson 
investigators, underwriters’ salvage com- 
panies, inspection boards and bureaus, 
a more economical and effective service 
can be rendered than is now available. 


Arson Committee 


The committee on incendiary and ar- 
son reported that during the past year 
special agents of the arson a 
made personal investigation of 3,789 fires 
which were reported as incendiary. Pub- 
lic officials working with agents of the 
arson department have instituted pro- 
ceedings in connection with investiga- 
tions which resulted in 1930 in 1311 ar- 
rests and 401 convictions. As compared 
with 1929 arrests have increased 56% 
and convictions 28%. The committee ex- 
pressed appreciation for the work of A. 
Bruce Bielaski and his assistants, F. R. 
Morgaridge and F. W. Grant. 





REVIEW 11 BUILDING CODES 


The committee on construction of pub- 
lic buildings of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters has had active contact 
with 47 cities engaged in a revision of 
existing laws by the appropriation of new 
ones. Eleven building codes have been 
reviewed and 100 pages of constructive 
criticism furnished. 





COOMBS WITH EMPLOYERS FIRE 


The Employers Fire has appointed 
Charles A. Coombs as inland marine spe- 
cial agent for all New York State. He 
will have headquarters in the Gurney 
Building at Syracuse. Mr. Coombs has 
been in insurance for many years, hav- 
ing served with Continental, Fireman’s 
Fund and the Empire Fire. 


Auto Finance Rules 
Are Not Approved 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEETS 





Proposals Referred Back to Advisory 
Committees for Further Consid- 
eration and Suggestions 





The National Automobile Underwriters 
Association failed to approve the pro- 
posed new rules for local finance busi- 
ness at its meeting in New York City 
Wednesday. The proposals were not 
definitely rejected but were referred back 
to the advisory committees of the Asso- 
ciation branches for further suggestions. 
The proposals, either amended or pos- 
sibly as they now stand, will then be re- 
viewed by the board of directors again 
before being presented at another full 
meeting of the association. 

The proposed changes in the finance 
rules would have eliminated the 10% re- 
imbursement which is now allowed in 
addition to the 25% commission to pro- 
ducers. 

Some modifications in rules were voted 
on Wednesday which will be announced 
later. Guy E. Beardsley, vice-president 
of the Aetna (Fire) and chairman of the 
board of directors of the auto associa- 
tion, presided in the absence of Presi- 
dent Richard M. Bissell and Vice-Presi- 
dent R. P. Barbour. 





Cc. E. RIPLEY RETIRES 

Charles E, Ripley, superintendent of 
the Hartford department of the Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler, is retiring June 1. 
He has been head of the Hartford de- 
partment for ten years and was with 
the company for forty-four. With Mrs. 
Ripley and two children he will go to 
Honolulu. One son, Everett D. Ripley, 
made his stage debut in New York in 
“Peter Ibbetson” this year. 





OTTO KAUFMANN BUYS HOME 
Otto Kaufmann, connected with the 
Maryland Casualty, has purchased a new 
home at South Orange, N: J. He was 
formerly a resident of East Orange. 





GILBERT KINGAN SAILS TODAY 

Gilbert Kingan, United States manager, 
London & Lancashire, sails for Europe 
today. 





Bailey President 











C. WESTON BAILEY 


The National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers yesterday elected C. Weston Bailey, 
president of the American of Newark, 
its president. Mr. Bailey is one of the 
most highly esteemed men in the busi- 
ness; began his career as an office boy 
with the American; and is at the head 
of a fleet of insurance companies. 





Field Secretary 
(Continued from Page 29) 


was also made to the executive board 
that it take up the matter of a member- 
ship drive and consider appointing a per- 
manent field secretary to secure new 
members throughout the state. President 
Rogers and Mr. Miller made trips to 
Oneonta, Cooperstown, Richfield Springs, 
Oneida, Rome and other cities and towns 
to organize and reorganize local and 
county clubs. 








Chicago 








Cagle 


British Dominions 
Insurance Company Limited 


permitted to assume. 
Rain Insurance in this country. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
175 West Jackson Blvd. 





of Zondor, England 


This is one of the largest English Companies doing business in the 
United States and writes all the hazards a Fire Insurance Company is 
The Eagle Star was the first Company to write 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


90 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Star 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 


114 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


UTUALNENUUHHINE 


TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation. and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.. and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘*‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen"’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes. however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. . 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER., Vice-President 
WELLS T BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T BASSETT. Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


NEAL BASSETT, President 





















_ JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
- NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. . 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. 4. HASSINGER, Veatiedaen BAS TELLS T BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, President NEAL OHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President . 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 





CHARLES L. JACKMAN, Presi NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY Vine pe cesident at, HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President | ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H, HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President H.S. LANDERS, Vice-Pres. & Gen’l Counsel S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres. J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres. 
EARL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres. S. K. McCLURE, Vice-Pres. ’ JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres, - A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres. WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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844 Rush Street, Chicago, IIL 10 Park Place San Francisco, Californi 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey se param — 
Ase’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H. R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Ass’t Managers 
JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 
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[ am informed by another insurance 
man that Thomas Jefferson, who design- 
ed his own Monticello mansion and was 
an architect of no mean attainments, de- 
signed a “capital” using the tobacco 
plant. I have not seen it but would like 
to. Going back further I would say in 
connection with so-called primitive art, 
and not directly related to above subject, 
that the ancient Incas and Central and 
Mexican Indians designed patterns in 
their blankets and wearing apparel that 
is so beautiful that any day one may see 
copyists at work in the Metropolitan 
Museum, and American Museum of Nat- 
ural History copying these designs for 
modern dry goods and fashion houses 
in New York from the art treasures ex- 
hibited there representing the cultural 
activities of their ancient “pagan” races. 


* * * 


American and Canadian Railroads 

In my travels I found that the Cana- 
dian Pacific was far ahead of our Amer- 
ican railroads in many respects. One 
feature during very hot weather appealed 
to me especially when I crossed the Con- 
tinent in 1922 during a hot spell. It takes 
four days and four nights to do this. 
At every station—jumps varied from 
fifty to 100 miles—the hose would be 
turned on the roofs and the almost red 
hot steel roofing would be pleasantly 
cooled. A simple thing but not thought 
of by our railroad executives, as far as | 
know. If you want to cross our part 
of the Continent you have to change 
cars once or twice either at Chicago or 
St. Louis or whatnot, in Canada you en- 
ter your car at Quebec and go without 
change right through to Vancouver on 
the Pacific. The sleeping berths are 
longer, and you control the heating ap- 
paratus for your berth, and don’t have 
to swelter or freeze en masse, and willy- 
nilly by the porter’s turning the heat 
off and on fpr the whole car, a really 
crude arrangement. 

In winter the transcontinental trains 
have windows of three thicknesses of 
glass in sleeping cars, and if it is very 
cold, a thick blanket is hung over the 
window. The transcontintental trains are 
provided with enough water, fuel and 
provisions to last three days in case 
trains are stalled by storms, blizzards, 
forest fires or break downs. Innumerable 
telegraph and water and extra locomo- 
tive stations dot the line as it traverses 
vast distances of sparsely settled coun- 
try, which in less than a hundred years 
from now may be one of the greatest 
empires of the world, It is the land of 
the future. With an area of as much as 
the United States and unlimited natural 
resources, it now has only about 9,000,000 
population. 

Canada is not making the blunder we 
made in opening our gates for years to 
all the riff-raff of the world, restricting 
the imigration to highly desirable na- 
tionalities of their own origin. They do 
not care so much for quanity as we did, 
to show a large number, but look to 
quality. Canada is a nation in every 
sense of the word, self-governing, and 
there are fewer fool laws than we have, 
and their laws are obeyed and criminals 
are promptly tried and brought to justice 
and death sentences promptly carried 
out. 

I lived up there for three years and 
made a study of all conditions and was 
very favorably impressed with their way 
of doing things, commercially, politically, 
religiously (non-interference with reli- 
gious difference, bi-lingual laws in Que- 


bec, sane liquor laws, referendum laws.) 
Altogether they are fine people and I 
made many warm friendship and would 
like to go there often to revisit the 
scenes of my activities up there from 
1912 to 1916 and again from 1920 to 1923. 


* * x 


More Cooling Systems 

Again referring to railway conve- 
niences, I have just heard that the pro- 
gressive Baltimore & Ohio system is in- 
staling cooling systems into its cars, 
same as is now being done in new hotels, 
and has been done for some years in 
the moving-picture houses up-state (first 
at Buffalo) and more recently in New 
York City. 

aa 


400 Mile Suburbs in Canada 

Canadian ideas of distances are some- 
what disturbing to Americans coming to 
Canada, especially in the West where 
towns are few and far between, I ap- 
pointed an agent at Sudbury, Ontario, 
north from Lake Huron, whence a large 
proportion of the world’s nickel supply 
comes from, and after talking over town 
matters, he asked me how we stood as to 
suburban business? Not knowing of, or 
having seen any suburbs, I asked him 
where they were and how far away. He 
said: “Oh, there’s Chapleau about four 
hundred miles to the west.” I had to 
change my opinion as to the definition 
of what was a suburb. 

In the course of empire building, as 
thought of by the organizers of the Do- 
minion of Canada, in 1867, which act 
they called “Federation,” and which 
event is celebrated every July 1, they 
planned their railroads to run from east 
to west to weld together the older East 
with the newer West, naturally. There- 
fore the trunk lines all run from east 
to west, both the Canadian Pacific and 
the Canadian National Railways (the 
Government line, run by an American, 
successfully for the first time in years), 
with few lines north and south, except 
in Quebec and Ontario. 

When I was in Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta several Canadians with whom I got 
quite chummy told me that out there 
they wanted more railroads north and 
south to be in closer relations with the 
United States, and get away from the 
apron strings of the Canadian East, eco- 
nomically. I found this attitude quite 
strong in Regina and Edmonton, the 
principal cities in Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta respectively. It is the beginning 
of the same struggle we had and have 
here between the manufacturing East 
and the agricultural West, and the citi- 
zens of those provinces feel the same 
toward the “Capitalistic East” as our 
Western farmers feel towards “Wall 
Street,” and for the same reasons. 

ea 


True Evidences of Friendship 

To me one of the greatest joys in life 
has been the ability to make and keep 
friends, and it has been a source of 
great satisfaction and happiness to 
gradually change a purely business re- 
lationship into a lasting personal friend- 
ship, applying both to local agents and 
their families and to my special agent 
friends. Alongside of the real happiness 
gained by having good friends, “all the 
wealth of the Indies” amounts to very 
little. 


| think that among my many experi- 
ences on the road, the following illus- 


trates what I might call the acme of 
friendship and popularity of the right 
sort. When with the old Germania, I 
had an agent at Buffalo by the name 
of N. Orsini de Bock, a descendant of 
an ancient noble family, his ancestry be- 
ing the famous Orsini family of medi- 
eval Italy, later transplanted to Holland, 
and then nearly a hundred years ago to 
the United States. Here is real class, 
if there ever was, and my friend main- 
tains the honorable traditions and prin- 
ciples of his ancient lineage in every 
day American business life as a large real 
estate operator and good insurance man, 
and in his relations to his family, being 
a good son and brother. 
I often visit his home, and at one time 
I was delighted and gratified, when, after 
an exceptionally well cooked and enjoyed 
Sunday dinner at their delightful home, 
the Misses de Bock, sisters of my friend, 
presented me with a wonderful pie, with 
my initials E. H. H, artistically and dex- 
terously worked thereon. Gastronomi- 
cally and physically that pie was a work 
of art, a poem in cookery, and the mem- 
ory of that occasion will never leave me. 
It was the highest tribute of esteem that 
these ladies could bestow on me. The 
name of Buffalo was from that time in- 
extricably interwoven with the de Bock 
family in my heart and memory. I do 
not think that the ladies, in their whole- 
heartedness, realized what a fine thing 
they were doing and how it affected me, 
and how grateful I was to them for this 
personal tribute. People of this kind 
follow the dictates of their hearts and 
breeding without realizing what a won- 
derful thing they are doing, it is just nat- 
ural for them to think up such things 
and do them. 
ee 
Price of Railroad Fares on Tickets 
The New York Central prints the price 
of the fare on every ticket issued. This 
is a great convenience to a traveling man 
who keeps a strict record of his expenses, 
and should be followed by all railroads. 
If you are in a hurry to catch a train 
and have forgotten the price you paid, 
you will have it on your ticket, and can 
note it down at leisure. Some of our 
present fieldmen have never known what 
it means to catch a six o’clock train on 
a cold morning without breakfast, much 
less what it means to hurry to catch a 
train. The automobile has changed all 
that. 
ee 
. Moral Hazards of Movies 
The talking films have changed a great 
many silent movie houses for. the worse, 
as in building silent movie houses acous- 
tic features did not have to be consid- 
ered. With alterations some of the older 
theaters can be made to overcome this 
feature, but it is well to bear this in 
mind in passing on movie theaters in 
general, as to moral hazard. 
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DIRECTOR OF Y. M. C. A. 

G. Barrett Rich, president of the gen- 
eral insurance firm of Harrison, Rich & 
Cormack, Buffalo, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Y. M. C. A. of that city 
for a three year term. 





1932 WASHINGTON CALENDAR 

The 1932 calendar of the America Fore 
group will feature the 200th anniversary 
of Washington’s birth and will be illus- 
trated by Gilbert Stuart’s likeness of the 
First President. 
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N. Y. Department Counsel 


Walter B. Herendeen A Graduate of Hobart College and of 
Cornell Law School; Formerly A District Attorney 


Walter 


became 


B. Herendeen, who recently 
of the New York In- 


surance Department, is a forceful lawyer 


counsel 


who has had considerable public experi- 
ence, 

Born in Elmira, N. Y., on St. Patrick’s 
March 17, 1888, Mr. Herendeen 
was educated in the public schools there. 
He attended a school at 
Pottstown, Pa., graduated from Hobart 
1910 and from Cornell Law 
School in 1913 and was admitted to the 
practice of law in 1914, 
the World War he 
ciated with the legal firm of Herendeen 
& Mandeville, After the war 
he for a time as auditor in the 


Day, 
preparatory 


College in 


Before was asso- 
Elmira. 
served 
newly formed income tax bureau in E]- 
mira until the office was moved to Roch- 
ester. Later, he was associated with 
the law firm of Casson & Herendeen. He 
was district attorney of Chemung County 
for two terms, serving from 1923 to 1928 
inclusive. He is married and has two 
boys. 

Mr. Herendeen is a Democrat in poli- 
tics. For several years he was county 
chairman of the Chemung County or- 
ganization. He served overseas as a 
lieutenant in the 53rd Pioneer Infantry. 
*He has a ready grasp of the compli- 
cated intricacies of the insurance law. 
During the recent legislative session he 
attended various hearings on insurance 
bills in behalf of the department and 


GERMAN COMPANY BANKRUPT 


The Hausleben Versicherungs Gesell- 
schaft, Inc., of Berlin, Germany, has been 
declared bankrupt. A general stockhold- 
ers’ meeting was attended by Council- 
lor Mehlis and assistant, both members 
of the Government Insurance Supervis- 
ory Board. The government representa- 
tives called attention to the high pay- 
ments made to certain members of the 
board of directors, which sums amount 
to 22.8% of the premium income for the 
year. To this are added M 28,000 for 
automobiles. 

The Board countered that these ap- 
parently high payments included a pre- 
mium for the work of the two members 
mentioned in the founding of the com- 
pany. On April 1 the Government Su- 
pervisory Board decided to declare the 
company bankrupt. 





VERMONT AGENTS’ MEETING 


The Vermont Association of Insurance 
Agents will hold its twenty-fifth semi- 
annual meeting at the country club at 
Rutland on Tuesday, June 2. There will 
be a business meeting in the afternoon 
followed by banquet in the evening. Presi- 
dent Thomas C. Cheney of Morrisville 
will be in charge of the program. Among 
the speakers at this meeting will be 
Thomas F. Buchanan, assistant secretary 
of the Aetna (Fire) on “Incendiarism and 
Arson”; D. C. Bowersock of the marine 
department of the Provident-Washington 
on “Inland Transportation Insurance”; 
A. J. Murphy, general agent of the Se- 
curity of New Haven, on “Chickens 
Come Home to Roost,” and John S. Cald- 
well, assistant secretary of the New Eng- 
land Insurance Exchange of Boston, on 
“Why An Exchange?” 


NORDISK BRAND IN FRANCE 


The Nordisk Brand of Copenhagen has 
been licensed for fire business in France 
and Algeria. 





WALTER HERENDEEN 


displayed an amazing knowledge of the 
intent of various bills before the com- 
mittees—an attribute seldom evidenced 
by the legal advisor of a state depart- 
ment. 

His personality is convincing; and he 
is a quick thinker. He is enthusiastic 
about the work he is doing. 





TRAVELERS FIRE SPECIAL 


Louis P. Cain, Jr., has been appointed 
a special agent for the Travelers Fire in 
the Insurance Exchange branch office of 
the Travelers in Chicago, where he will 
work under the direction of A. M. Ray- 
mond, manager for the fire company in 
Cook County. Mr. Cain is a native of 
Chicago and is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He has been con- 
nected with the Travelers since July, 
1925, since which time he has been a 
counterman for the fire company at the 
Chicago branch. His friends in the Chi- 
cago territory are pleased over the rec- 
ognition thus accorded him. 








JOIN CATS MEOW 


Carl S. Lawton of the Lawton-Byrne- 
3runer agency of St. Louis, president of 
the Missouri Council of Insurance, was 
made a full-fledged cat of the Great and 
Joyful Order of Cats Meow recently. 
Other “kittens” taken into the member- 
ship of this insurance social organization 
at the spring meeting were John Cook, 
Jr., of the Herschberg agency; John 
Kelly, St. Louis manager Continental 
Life; Holton Price and Joseph C. San- 
ders of W. H. Markham & Co.; Charles 
Dewitt, Concannon agency, and Nelson 
Friday, American Automobile. 





ILLINOIS POND TO MEET 


The Illinois Pond of the Blue Goose is 
staging a big show at a dinner to be held 
Tuesday, June 2, at the Hotel LaSalle 
in Chicago. Henry L. Rose, of Balti- 
more, most loyal grand gander of the 
order, will be guest of honor, and an- 
other speaker will be J. Heber Hudson, 
director of organization service and sec- 
retary of the mercantile affairs commit- 
tee of the Illinois Chamber of Commerce. 





GERMANIC FIRE MOVES 


The Germanic Fire has removed its of- 
fices to 90 John Street. 
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constant energy applied to his problems, 


The YORKSHIRE INDEMNITY Co. of N. Y. 


Enthusiasm is infectious—an Agent of 
ese Companies must benefit by the 
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Excess of England 
Shows Further Gains 


PREMIUM INCOME INCREASES 





Cuthbert Heath Reports Premiums of 
$3,000,000 Last Year; Writes All 
Lines Except Life — 





Presiding at the annual meeting of the 
Excess Insurance Co., in London, Cuth- 
bert Eden Heath, the chairman, made 
a rapid survey of the meteoric rise of 
the company which he has piloted suc- 
cessfully for so many years. This com- 
pany writes all lines of coverage except 
life. 

“Tt is interesting to me at all events to 
look back over the years and to remem- 
ber how small and how fortuitous were 
its beginnings. The increase from £5,000 
capital to £500,000 and from no reserve 
to £200,000, in addition to the underwrit- 
ing reserves, all put by out of earnings, 
must really almost constitute a record 
in insurance history. 


Increase of Premium Income 


“You will have noticed that almost 
every insurance company has of late had 
to put up with a diminution in its pre- 
miums. In view of the smaller values 
of all commodities and of the diminished 
movement of trade, this was to be ex- 
pected, But our company has been an 
exception. You will see from the ac- 
counts before you that Mr. Tylor has 
been able actually to increase the vol- 
ume of our premiums. If you will turn 
to the second page of the report you will 
see that the premiums for 1930 are £601,- 
000, against £584,000 for 1929 and £582,- 
000 for 1928. 

“Of one thing you may be quite cer- 
tain. That increase has not come about 
by what is called ‘writing for premiums’; 
in other words, getting in income more 
for the sake of the income than for the 
sake of the profits. Many are the com- 
panies I can remember which have come 
to utter grief in the process. No—if we 
have increased our business it is because 
we have tapped fresh sources of supply. 
As time goes on we have made more 
friends, and though the individual ac- 
count may be less than formerly it has 
been more than made up for by the 
greater number of them. 

“Nor must it be imagined that because 
our liability has gone up the assets be- 
hind it have been less in proportion. As 
a matter of fact, our assets have in- 
creased at a greater rate than our pre- 
miums. I have not gone into the fig- 
ures with any accuracy, but I am pretty 


sure [| can say that we must be in the - 


front rank of insurance companies, either 
here or abroad, if assets are to be com- 
pared with liabilities. 

“It may have been said before at pre- 
vious meetings, but I can repeat that in 
old days it used to be reckoned that 
a company was safe exough to insure 


with if its total assets came to 100% of 
its last year’s premiums. 

“When you see that our assets come 
to nearly 300% of our premiums you will 
appreciate what a strong position we arc 
in. 

“We are, so far as distribution of 
profits is concerned, dealing with the re- 
sults of the operations of the year 1928, 
It has, after all the liabilities have been 
provided for, left a profit of nearly £70,- 
000—-that is after deducting expenses and 
crediting income from investments and 
making reserve for future claims, which 
has been generously done. That is a 
very fair return—not so good as some 
previous years, but. still, considering 
everything, a result which does great 
credit to the careful underwriting of 
Mr. Tylor. 

“The year 1929 looks as if it would 
be slightly better than 1928; as a mat- 
ter of fact it is better. Its percentage 
of settled losses has been a little less 
at the end of the second year as com- 
pared with those at the similar period 
on 1928 It is too early to say much 
about 1930. But it, too, shows an im- 
provement on the two former years at 
a corresponding period.” 





FIRE OFFICERS’ INSTITUTE 


The first institute for local fire de- 
partment officers ever held in this state 
will be conducted at Glens Falls, N. Y., 
June 9-11, There have been training 
schools for firemen for the last two years 
but this course is for the officers of the 
departments. The staff of lecturers will 
include among others T. Alfred Fleming, 
head of the conservation department of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers; William B. White of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters and Acting 
Chief Thomas Dougherty of the New 
York City Fire Department. 





Printing Co. Letter 


(Continued from Page 24) 


eat dog.” Now is the time to build up 
our own business and not tear down the 
business of the other man. 

“Looking at this matter from another 
angle, suppose the insurance organiza- 
tions would instruct their secretary to 
choose about a dozen of the cheapest 
printers in town and then recommend 
their members to deal with them, where 
would we be? 

“The mutual company mentioned in 
the aforesaid letter had admitted assets 
of less than $70,000 at the close of 
December 31, 1929, according to Best's 
Fire Insurance Directory, Would this 
entire sum pay for your plant in case 0! 
a fire? Compare this small sum with 
the immense reserves carried by _ the 


stock insurance companies for your pro- 
tection. 

“You will find your agent for the stock 
insurance companies best qualified to ad- 
vise you in all insurance contracts.” 
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Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 





HOME OFFICE, One Liberty Street, | NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 310 So. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, 233 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1931 


een nr anno ies i els $16,300,000.00 
RESERVE ror act otter LiaBiLiti€s......00..60ccccccseeeceseeseees 23,250,518.69 
EY TI 5 isi caei isis aac estas <tmceds cs edheandpnded 16,383,804.96 
tT kate di cape basic tea eaces eae hasoin Bapadeas sedated $55,934,323.65 


AFFILIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 


American Alliance Insurance Co. Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 


New York, N. Y. © Boston, Mass. 

American National Fire Insurance Co. Mount Royal Assurance Co. (Canada only) 
Columbus, O. Montreal, Canada 

County Fire Insurance Company North Carolina Home Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Raleigh, N. C. 

Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Co. Rochester American Insurance Co. 


Detroit, Mich. New York, N. Y. 


Great American Indemnity Company 
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Agents Limiting Sale 
Of Towing Coverages 


GOOD AS COMPETITIVE WEAPON 








Use of This Endorsement to Auto Polli- 
cies Depends on Whether Auto Clubs 
Are Selling Insurance 





Local agents in New York State are 
not inclined to push the sale of towing 
coverage in connection with fire and cas- 
ualty company automobile insurance ex- 
cept in localities where automobile clubs 
are using insurance as a competitive 
weapon, according to John D. Hender- 
son of Herkimer, N. Y., chairman of 
the civic organization committee of the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents, Inc. In his report to the an- 
nual convention this week at Syracuse 


Mr. Henderson said that his committee 
was specializing on automobile compe- 
tition offered by mutuals and local au- 
tomobile clubs and in sections where 
these clubs were not interested in in- 
surance schemes the agents, for their 
part, did not intrude upon the accepted 
provinces of the auto clubs by selling 
towing coverage. 

“IT believe that the local agents 
throughout the state had generally re- 
frained from pushing the towing en- 
dorsement and certainly in those cities 
and villages where the automobile club 
offices and membership are not interest- 
ed in automobile club insurance. It is a 
valuable competitive weapon, however, in 
such localities as may be threatened with 
automobile club insurance. Our action 
received the hearty approval of the New 
York State Automobile Association and 
created much good will towards our own 
association. 

“In April the past chairman of the 


committee, John S. Hamilton of Glovers- 
ville, had a conference with your presi- 
dent and with your chairman at Little 
Falls regarding a situation which had 
suddenly arisen at Gloversville due to the 
advertising of one of the co-operative 
agents in town, pushing the insurance 
plan of the American Motorists in what 
seemed to us to be unfair advertising 
method. Fortunately, Mr. Hamilton was 
able to handle the situation satisfactorily 
and the Fulton County Automobile Club 
repudiated the advertisement on the part 


of his agency and while the situation was - 


annoying we believe that no permanent 
harm was done and in fact that the agents 
derived considerable benefit from the 
spirited advertising contest which was 
conducted as a result of this campaign 
by both the stock and the mutual rep- 
resentatives. 

“At the suggestion of Mr. Bates, sec- 
retary of the New York State Automo- 
bile Association, your chairman corre- 











Our Fleet has grown through 
theyearsin response to conditions 
created, largely, by our agents up 
and down and across these Unit- 
ed States and Canada. x9 In 
fire, automobile and marine lines 


Home Fire and Marine Insurance 


Company 


with an experience of 67 years, 
shares and supplements the strength 
of its parent company, Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance. In 1927-1928 the 
Occidental companies were add- 
ed, and last year Fireman’s Fund 


Indemnity Company. 




















sponded with some of the agents in Os- 
wego: urging them to make good their 
promise to join the local automobile clu} 
and be helpful in its activities. It is un- 
fortunate that so far not much has bein 
accomplished along this line.” 





MYSTERY SALVAGE TRIP 


British Believe Attempt Will be Made 
to Recover Cargo of Egypt or 
the Lusitania 

A British vessel has been lying in the 
River Wear, England, ready to sail un- 
der sealed orders at a moment’s notice, 
Her destination is providing a baffling 
problem and has excited much specula- 
tion. A small craft with the graceful 
lines of a pleasure vessel—she was for- 
merly the steam yacht Argo of 296 tons— 
the mystery ship, now renamed the Re- 
claimer, has undertaken many salvage 
missions, but none, it is believed, so im- 
portant as this one. 

Her owners decline to discuss her des- 
tination. A. Lindsay, a partner in Lind- 
say, Swan, Hunter, Ltd., of Sunderland, 
the owners, has refused either to confirm 
or deny the statement that the Reclaim- 
er is to attempt to recover bullion from 
the sunken P. & O. Liner Egypt, as they 
are sworn to secrecy by their contract. 

Not until the vessel has cleared the 
River Wear and reached the North Sea 
will the secret instructions be revealed 
to the chief officer, Captain G. Douglas. 

The Egypt, which sank after a col- 
lision off Ushant, Brittany, in 1922, car- 
ried bullion valued at more than $5,000,- 
000. Some of the people think that the 
Reclaimer may be intended to salve 
treasure carried in the Lusitania, which 
was torpedoed off the Cork Coast in 1915. 








GERMAN PUBLIC COVERAGE 


A comparison of the business written 
by forty German public fire insurance 
companies, twenty of them Prussian, 
shows the amount at risk on December 
31, 1929, to be 199.8 billion Reichsmarks 
against 136.3 on December 31, 1924, an 
increase of over 46% in five years. The 
income rose from 179.4 million Marks in 
1928 to 180.5 million in 1929. The loss 
ratio in 1928 was 624% against 75.5% 
in 1929. This is for fire insurance on 
buildings and contents only, not includ- 
ing side lines such as automobile, liabil- 
ity, hail and the like. In spite of the 
high loss ratio these companies spent 
12 million Reichsmarks (about $3,000,- 
000) for fire prevention and other pub- 
lic improvements. 





PITTSBURGH AGENCY HONORED 

Edwards, George & Co., Inc., promi- 
nent Pittsburgh agents, have represent- 
ed the Liverpool & London & Globe for 
sixty-five years and in honor of the an- 
niversary the senior officers of the agen- 
cy came to New York last week and 
were entertained by United States Fire 
Manager Harold Warner and Assistant 
United States Fire Manager C. A. Not- 
tingham. A handsome testimonial was 
presented to the agency. The officers 
who made the trip here from Pittsburgh 
were W. D. George, president, and F. S. 
Guthrie and H. E. McKelvey, vice-presi- 
dents. 





FINNISH FIRE RESULTS 


The results for fire insurance compa- 
nies writing about 75% of all the busi- 
ness transacted in Finland are somewhat 
worse for 1930 than. for 1929. These 
companies had at the end of 1930 in 
force 40,132,000 Finmarks, an increase otf 
6.8% over 1929. Premiums were 114,- 
000,000 marks against 118,000,000 in 1929, 
which is not due to a reduction in busi- 
ness but to lowered premium rates. The 
claims settled rose from 72;700,000 to 78,- 
000,000 marks in 1930. 





LICENSED IN CANADA 


The New Brunswick Fire has been li- 
censed to transact.a general fire, explo- 
sion, sprinkler leakage, tornado and hail 
business in Manitoba. 
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Sir Edward Mountain 
On Reinsurance Lines 


HITS DIRECT UNDERWRITERS 





Eagle, Star & British Dominions Head 
Condemns Practice Which Has Hurt 
Marine Reinsurance Field 





Sir Edward Mountain, chairman and 
managing director of the Eagle, Star & 
British Dominions, and likewise one of 
the insurance leaders of Great Britain, 
severely criticized the practice in marine 
reinsurance of direct writers trying to 
make additional profit for themselves 
from their reinsurers besides what they 
make from straight underwriting. In this 
connection he said: ’ 

“The cargo market remains in much 
the same position, but underwriters are 
scrutinizing their business with greater 
care. The increasing liability of under- 
writers on cargo on shore against war, 
fire and other risks, seems to me to be 
a matter requiring urgent attention. An 
important factor is that owing to the 
large number of failures in the reinsur- 
ance market, especially abroad, under- 
writers are not able now, as they were 
in the past, to pass a considerable share 
of their business to their reinsurers at 
a profit to themselves. This has the 
double effect of tightening up the mar- 
ket and forcing the underwriters to pay 
more attention to the rates, because they 
are now more dependent on true under- 
writing. 

“The vast amount of money that has 
been lost by the reinsuring companies 
is almost incredible; they have mostly 
been killed ‘by the hand that fed them.’ 
The responsibility of the reinsuring com- 
pany to the reinsurer, who is largely 
dependent on the bona fides of the for- 
mer, has not been exercised of late years 
as it was in bygone years. In the long 
run it is just as important that a com- 
pany’s reinsurers should make a profit 
on the business as it is that the original 
company should, and if this principle is 
abused it reacts on the ceding company. 

“It is very pleasing for an underwriter 
to make, say, 5% profit on vast sums 
paid away in reinsurance, but it is not 
so pleasing when the reinsurers become 
insolvent and the underwriter has to 
pay not only the loss on his own retained 
line, but a considerable percentage on the 
lines reinsured.” 





FIRST RUSSIAN DECISION 





New York Court of Appeals Denies Mo- 
tion to Restrain Recent Non-U. S. 
Claimants to Surplus 


The New York State Court of Appeals 
last week denied a motion to amend the 
remittitur in the case of the Insurance, 


Superintendent against the First Rus- 
sian, one of the five Russian companies 
whose American branches were liquidated 
after the Soviet government had seized 
and nationalized the home offices in Rus- 
sia. The effect of this decision is that 
all claims filed by foreign creditors 
against the assets still in this country 
will be recognized until such time as the 
present injunction preventing the assets 
from being transferred to the directors 
of the company now in Paris is lifted 
by the Supreme Court. 

“The former directors of the company 
brought the action to amend the remit- 
titur. They sought to restrain the non- 
United States claims to those filed prior 
to the first report and petition of the 
Insurance Superintendent. This motion 
was opposed by counsel for creditors who 
have filed their claims since that first 
report was prepared. These latter claims 
amount to around $300,000 and in view 
of last week’s decision further claims to 
be paid out of the company’s surplus 
here may arrive. Campbell & Whipp 
were counsel for the company’s directors 
and Engelhard, Pollak, Pitcher & Stern 
represented the claimants opposing the 
motion for the amendment. 


NEW BOOKLET FOR AGENTS 





Boston and Old Colony Companies Tell 
roducers How They Can Make 
Additional Money 

The advertising department of the 
Boston and Old Colony companies of 
Boston has prepared for agents a val- 
uable and attractive booklet entitled 
“Making More Money.” Raymond C. 
Dreher, advertising manager of these 
companies, is author of this aid to sales 
which gives producers several tips on 
how they can increase their premium and 
commission income. 





NATIONAL FIRE PLAY 
The National Fire girls’ club presented 
a mystery play, “The Yellow Shadow,” 
last week in Hartford. 


TO NAME FIRE COMMITTEE 





New York Fire Insurance Rating Organ- 
ization Expected to Act in Co-opera- 
tion With Van Schaick 


The New York Fire Insurance’ Rating 
Organization is expected this week to 


appoint a committee to co-operate with 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment in connection with Superintendent 
George S. Van Schaick’s request for a 
clean-up of rate violations prior to a 
general investigation of such allegations 
beginning June 1. 

Frank E. Jenkins, vice-president of the 
Queen, is chairman of the governing com- 
mittee of the New York rating organ- 
ization and it is believed that he will 
appoint the governing committee as a 





KENNETH W. ELMS, 


late underwriter at Lloyd’s, and known 
to all insurance men in British Isles, 
desires to represent American interests 
this side. Information from Kenneth 
W. Elms, 10-11, Lime Street, London, 





E. C. 3, England. 








special committee and possibly augment 
it with some other fire insurance com- 
pany executives as soon as he has se- 
cured some further information from the 
State Insurance Department. The ma- 
rine and casualty men have already ap- 
pointed committees to work on the main- 
tenance of rate schedules and to investi- 
gate any other matters connected with 
this whole general question of rates. 

















To a three thousand dollar agent 
who would like to make more! 


OME agents are satisfied with an aver- 
age income of sixty dollars a week. They 


won't be interested in this advertisement. 


Other agents—perhaps you—are inter- 


ested in doubling their income. These men 


for selling dependable insurance by depend- 
able agents. These agents are above the 
average agent in imagination, willingness to 


serve and desire to get ahead. 


If you are one of them, write for our 


will find food for thought in this advertise- 


ment. 


Business executives, home owners, auto- 
mobile owners and others in your locality 
They need dependable 


need insurance. 


insurance. 


The Boston Insurance Company and the 


Old Colony Insurance Company have a plan 


-PCCCERC OKC HCEEC CCE CeODCO ROR eRO ORK OEOCES 


BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY, 


basic plan for successful insurance selling. 
This plan will come to you in booklet form. 
It will tell you how to become a more suc- 
cessful agent. It is called “Making More 


Money”’. 


The booklet costs nothing.—It is worth 
only what you make of it. It is yours if you 


send for it. 


COCEHTOMOTCE HOKE CEEEEOHEEK ECCLES EKO CEEEOS 


OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Desk A, 87 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet “MAKING MORE 


MONEY.” 
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Reciprocity in Business is Keynote 
At N. Y. Agents’ Syracuse Meeting 


They See Personal Obligation to Lend Support and Patronage 
to Stock Insurance Supporters; Re-elect T. L. Rogers 
President 


Reciprocity in business—the principle 
of patronizing those manufacturers and 
retailers insuring with stock company 
agents—was, in fact, the keynote and 
feature of the opening session Tuesday 
morning. of the forty-ninth annual con- 
vention of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Local Agents, Inc., at the Hotel 
Syracuse in Syracuse. Close to 300 agents 
and visitors were present when President 
Rogers opened the meeting, 

All officers of the New York State 
Association of Local Agents were re- 
elected at the closing session of the con- 
vention of the association in Syracuse 
Wednesday morning. They are Theo- 
dore L. Rogers, Little Falls, president; 
Warren M. Gildersleeve, Central Valley, 
first vice-president; Hollis L. Brownell, 
Watertown, second vice-president, and 
Charles F. Miller, secretary-treasurer. 
New directors on the board are William 
M. King, Malone; James L. Brownlee, 
Jr., Flushing; Bertram E. Gendar, New 
York City; Joseph McCarty, Corning, 
and Addison Pardee, Kingston. 

The executive committee will remain 
the same except that J. W. Rose of 
Buffalo will probably become chairman. 
Other members are Albert Dodge, Buf- 
falo; Eugene A, Beach, Syracuse, and 
Frank L. Gardner, Poughkeepsie. 

State Association Service, Inc. 

The annual meeting of State Associa- 
tion Service, Inc., the premium financing 
unit, was held Wednesday afternoon. 
This branch of the association is three 
years old, has tripled its business, paid 
all expenses and dividends and has a 
surplus in excess of $2,500. State Asso- 
ciation Service is used by a large num- 
ber of members in handling installment 
payments of premiums. 

The Fire Insurance Agents’ Associa- 
tion of New York City, which recently 
joined the state association, has only 
twenty-odd members but these control 
about 38% of New York City fire pre- 
miums. Last year out of New York pre- 
miums of $28,074,114 the city agents’ as- 
sociation paid for $10,613,269; the broker- 
agents $2,471,625 or 9% and the company 
offices $14,989,221 or 53%. 

Reciprocity Resolution 

The association approved the principle 
of reciprocity in business, adopting this 
belief : 

We believe that the principle of reciprocity 
in business is just and equitable and that mem- 
bers of this association should consider it a 
personal obligation to lend their support and 
patronage, as far as possible, to those who, by 
their support of stock insurance, subscribe to 
the principles for which we stand. 

Three speakers talked on the advan- 
tages of reciprocity; an agent, Welling- 
ton Potter of Rochester; a company of- 
ficial, Randolph Buck, manager of the 
Western Factory Insurance Association 
at Chicago; and a non-insurance man, R. 
J. Tierney, a grocer of Rochester. The 
last-named went over big as well as the 
first two. Mr. Potter, considered the 
most forceful of the New York local 
agents whenever non-agency mutual 
competition or reciprocity is discussed, 
introduced Mr. Tierney, who appeared 
attired in his white grocer’s costume. 

Anti-Mutua! Literature 


Mr. Potter also distributed to the con- 
vention copies of letters from two mutual 
assured who had trouble collecting fire 
losses and also a sixty-page booklet list- 
ing defunct mutuals and other non-stock 
insurers prepared by the W. L. Dechert 


Co. of Harrisonburg, Va. This is the 
third edition in 1931 of this popular anti- 
mutual literature. 

Mr. Tierney, chairman of the Civic 
Defense League of Rochester, organized 
by local merchants as a defense against 
chain store competition, said more than 
$46,000,000 in food and clothing purchases 
in Rochester annually go to absentee 
store-owners. Now, organized, the Roch- 
ester retail merchants are combatting 
makers of nationally distributed products 
which attempt to eliminate local compe- 
tition by price-cutting campaigns. 

Chain Stores and Insurance 

Possessing a keen sense of humor and 
using witty illustrations effectively, Mr. 
Tierney put over his message that so- 
called economy in food, clothing or in- 
surance purchases does not always pay 
because for less money the purchaser 
gets less than he expects or is led to 
believe he will secure. He compared 
weights and sizes of many popular food 
products and proved that chain store 
packages are smaller than those sold in 
local stores. Apparently the packages 
were identical. 

Turning the message to insurance Mr. 
Tierney said he could see no saving in 
any proposition which leads to the elimi- 
nation of sound companies by the sub- 
stitution of cut-raters that don’t, by ex- 
perience, give 100% full measure. 

Mr. Buck’s talk and his announcement 
of the return of the large Hupp Motor 
Co. to stock insurance because of the 
auto manufacturers’ belief in reciprocity 
appear elsewhere in this issue. 

William B. Calhoun of Milwaukee, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Association, made a favor- 
able impression upon his initial appear- 
ance before a meeting of the New York 
State Association, and the general con- 
sensus was that he will make a fitting 
successor to President P. H. Goodwin. 
He makes a fine platform appearance 
and is a good speaker. 

Mr. Calhoun’s warning to insurance 
companies that the time has come for 
local agents to represent only those com- 
panies which deal through agents and 
do not use branch offices for competitive 
purposes was greeted with applause. 

Beha Would End Cut-Raters 

General Manager James A. Beha, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, drew a long round of applause 
also with his strong insistence of main- 
tenance of essential insurance rates, He 
termed inadequacy of rates as one of 
the greatest crimes of insurance selling. 
If he were an agent Mr. Beha said he 
would not represent any insurance com- 
pany which would accept business at cut 
rates or pay excessive commissions. 
These companies should be eliminated, 
he said, and they generally are put out 
of the field by their own inconsistencies. 
Mr. Beha described the National Bureau 
as the leading co-operative organization 
of companies in the casualty field, and 
said the company members were fully in 
accord with Superintendent George S. 
Van Schaick’s current efforts to elimi- 
nate rate violations. 

The New York association voted to 
amend the scale of annual dues in order 
to get in more large producers. The $75 
top dues for agents with premium income 
of over $200,000 were dropped and the 
dues now will be as follows: $10 for 
those with premium income up to $50,000; 


$15 up to $75,000; $20 up to $100,000; $30 
up to $150,000; $40 up to $200,000, and 
$50 a year for all those with higher in- 
comes. Former President J. W. Rose of 
Buffalo led the discussion preceding the 
vote on the change in dues. 

Nelson on New Jersey 

Harvey B. Nelson, president of the 
New Jersey Underwriters’ Association, 
attributed the defeat of the New Jersey 
agents’ qualification bills this year in the 
state legislature largely to the strenuous 
opposition of Neal Bassett, president of 
the Firemen’s fleet, and Arthur T. Van- 
derbilt, chairman of the board of the 
Public Fire. Both these officials, Mr. 
Nelson said, have been continuously hos- 
tile to a limitation of agents by legisla- 
tion in New Jersey. 

“Win With Goodwinism” was the key- 
note of Mr. Nelson’s remarks to the New 
York agents’ convention. He has just 
returned from a fortnight’s vacation in 
the Adirondacks and was full of pep and 
vigor which he imparted to his listeners. 
Mr. Nelson called upon the New York 
producers to give their allegiance whole- 
heartedly to those companies which are 
pro-agent and forsake all others. “Di- 
vorce yourself from those companies 
which do not uphold the agency sys- 
tem,” he stated. “Life is too short to 
be married to non-harmonious compa- 
nies. 

The majority of fire and casualty com- 
panies Mr. Nelson believes are willing 
to co-operate with local agents and are 
in favor of qualified producers. He told 
them the Eastern Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion has promised to confer with the 
agents before introducing any legislation 
in New Jersey to fix a maximum limit to 
fire commissions. The agents feared 
such a bill was going into the 1931 legis- 
lature but none was. . 

Judge Albert Conway was toastmaster 
at the banquet Tuesday evening. Speak- 
ers were Charles P. Butler, second 
deputy superintendent; Assemblyman 
Horace M. Stone and Samuel B. Bots- 
ford, general manager of the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Says Big Bill 


(Continued from Page 21) 


the alienist whose function it is to aid the court 
should never take a partisan attitude in any 
case. 





* * * 


The Sex Emphasis 


I also asked Dr. Meagher why so much 
attention was paid to sex by psycho-anal- 
ysts and other mind specialists. He said: 

“While it is granted that there are 
other impulses in life besides the sexual, 
nevertheless sex issues lie at the heart 
of our emotional life, particularly the 
hidden sex influences. The emotional 
content in sex is admitted by all students 
of human character. And emotional ex- 
periences produce the greatest reactions 
in man.” 

Dr. Cusack told me that insanity began 
to be considered seriously and scientific- 
ally by physicians about 1800, the fact 
that King George III was’ insane fur- 
nishing an impetus. In 1791 the French 
in Paris changed the custom of having 
the insane and criminals crowded togeth- 
er, Revolt against indiscriminate hang- 
ing took place in England during the 
reign of Henry VIII, during whose reign 
72,000 thieves were hanged. 

The right or wrong test in the New 
York courts (which keeps the state from 
electrocuting a murderer if it is proved 
that upon commission of the act he didn’t 
know the difference between right and 
wrong), grew out of the McNaughton 
case in 1843 and was followed by the en- 
actment of Section 1120 of the New York 
penal code. Dr. Cusack and Dr. Meagher 
are two psychiatrists who believe there 
should be a further amendment; that the 
test should be the evaluation of the in- 
dividual. 


LIVELY CASUALTY SESSION 





Attention Centers on Mutual Competi- 
tion and Sales Ideas; E. P. Schaefer 
Thinks Auto Cas. Line Over Refined 
Syracuse, May 27.—The casualty group 

session of the New York State Agents’ 

convention here was devoted to mutual 

competition and sales ideas. E. P. 

Schaefer, Mount Kisco, gave a lengthy 

analysis of mutual sales propaganda and 

then answered and refuted each mutual 
argument against stock coverage. Mr. 

Schaefer’s anti-mutual ammunition was 

added to by the fiery Wellington Potter, 

Rochester, and Albert Dodge, Buffalo. 
The speaker said he considered auto- 

mobile casualty insurance over refined, 

and advocated for rate purposes only 
two territorial groups for the country, 
namely, large cities in one class and all 
other places in the second category. 

Likewise he would have only two auto 

list price groups, namely, one for the 

very expensive cars and one for all 
others. 

Murray M. Lent of White Plains, who 
urged the insurance survey method of 
selling in his formal talk, recommended 
that the products liability line be pushed, 
selecting as prospects bakers, candy and 
canned goods manufacturers and others 
selling foodstuffs which may make people 
ill and cause liability claims. 

R. E. Carr, Appleton & Cox, Inc., 
spoke at the inland marine session on 
yacht insurance, a good line to sell, and 
his remarks prompted several questions 
from Albert Dodge who lost a yacht a 
couple of years ago. 





CELEBRATES 70TH BIRTHDAY 

Henry F. Trimpi, one of the oldest 
insurance brokers in New Jersey, with 
offices in Newark, celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday last week at his home in 
Maplewood, where he has resided for 
the past thirty-three years. 





Crime Commission 
(Continued from Page 1) 


ords set up through the operation of this 
law for tracing stolen cars will not only 
go a long way toward breaking up the 
present stolen car markets but will en- 
able automobile underwriters to locate 
as well as to identify those cars which 
would without such records rarely be re- 
covered. } 

The committee in its reports pays a 
fine tribute to the Dyer Act, the federal 
statute for prosecuting automobile thieves 
who take cars from one state into an- 
other, but says that this act has too 
heavy a burden placed upon it and that 
the prosecution of automobile thieves 
and the recovery of cars rests primarily 
with the individual states. Under the 
Dyer Act cars valued at $18,711,432 have 
been recovered in the last eleven years. 
In 1930 alone convictions under this law 
numbered 2,452. 

One of the big problems now before 
the automobile business is the wrongful 
conversion and embezzlement of cars 
sold on the instalment basis. The fed- 
eral law and the laws of six or more 
states do not consider this a crime, so 
that it still remains too easy for pur- 
chasers to secure cars for minimum down 
payments and then disappear with them, 
either for use elsewhere or to convert 
them into cash in stolen car markets. 

Under the model bill advocated for 
general state approval the ownership of 
every car is checked against the motor 
and serial number indexes. There is also 
provision for a certificate of title which 
is held to be foolproof. Above all, the 
bill is said to create adequate dissemmi- 
nation of theft ififormation, which is now 
impossible because of the great variety 
of local methods of checking auto thefts 
which are not adaptable for interstate 
use. 
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Stock Insurers Regain 
Hupp Motor Co. Line 


RECIPROCITY PRINCIPLE USED 





Auto Manufacturer Takes Huge Line 
From Mutuals and Places it With 
Factory Ass’n 





Randolph Buck, manager of the West- 
ern Factory Insurance Association of 
Chicago, announced at Syracuse this 
week while attending the New York 
State Association of Local Agents con- 
vention that the W. F. I. A. has re- 
gained the Hupp Motor Corporation in- 
surance account from the mutuals. This 
business was restored to stock insurance 
on the principle of reciprocity. The ac- 
count involves many millions of dollars 
and goes a long way toward offsetting 
the loss to the mutuals of the Chrysler 
company business. 

The Hupp insurance line goes to the 
stock companies on June 1. The New 
York Association voted Tuesday to send 
a telegram of congratulation and sup- 
port to the Hupp company. 

“Only recently,” said Mr. Buck, “we 
have had concrete evidence of the effi- 
cacy of our propaganda in support of 
the principle of reciprocity in business. 
The Hupp Motor Corporation have been 
carrying mutual insurance on all of their 
plants located in Ohio and Michigan and 
amounting to millions of dollars in value. 
They have just retired all of their mu- 
tual insurance and have rewritten all of 
their plants in stock companies through 
regular agency channels, thus making 
their insurance coverages 100% stock 
company. 

“In spite of the fact that according to 
their calculations this change will cost 
them several thousands of dollars in 
added insurance cost, they have taken 
this action in recognition of the right of 
invested capital to earn a profit and the 
right of the individual agent to earn a 
compensation for services rendered. 

“This is a clear cut subscription by 
the Hupp Motor Corporation to the prin- 
ciples that we have been advocating and 
is an achievement in support of the prin- 
ciples for which we are standing. They 
come out boldly in support of stock com- 
pany insurance and they should, in my 
judgment, merit the consideration and 
patronage of stock companies’ interests 
of all classes. Their action should be 
broadcast throughout the land to the end 
that everyone identified with stock com- 
pany interests should know what has 
transpired in connection with this well 
known concern. 

“It will not be amiss for agents 
throughout the land to write the Hupp 
Motor Corporation, applauding their ac- 
tion and expressing appreciation of the 
stock insurance business as a whole for 
their recognition of the principles upon 
which we are operating and upon which 
the success of American industry and en- 
terprise is founded.” 





LIMITATION OF AGENTS SOUGHT 


Syracuse, May 26-—Col. F. R. Stoddard, 
former insurance superintendent and 
now New York surety arbitrator, men- 
tioned a movement for a limitation of 
agents in his talk before the New York 
Agents’ Convention at Syracuse. 

He said a sub-committee of the New 
York City Agents’ Committee of the 
Surety Conference has approved the idea 
of. limiting surety agents only to insur- 
ance men or those engaged in real es- 
tate; part timers would be barred. How- 
ever, Col. Stoddard said that in towns 
and rural communities it would be im- 
practical and probably illegal to elimi- 
nate part time producers. He intimated 
that if a limitation of agents is eventu- 
ally secured for surety lines the idea 
could be extended to other lines. 


Company Ass’n Manager 
Upholds Reciprocity 


BUCK TALKS TO LOCAL AGENTS 


Western Factory Insurance Ass’n Head 
Believes in Co-operative Insurance- 
Business Support 
Randolph Buck, manager of the West- 
tery Factory Insurance Association of 
Chicago and one of the ardent advocates 
of the principles of reciprocity in the 
insurance business, told the members of 
the New York State Association of Local 
Agents at their convention at Syracuse 
this week that this principle must be 
pushed by all insurance men. He said 
that manufacturers and others must 
sooner or later recognize that the buy- 
ing power of the stock insurance inter- 
ests is something to be reckoned with. 
Also that it will be directed in support 
of those who stand with stock insur- 
ance on the platform of the right of 
invested capital to earn a profit and the 
right of the individual to earn a com- 

mission for services rendered. 

Mr. Buck used the following definition 
of reciprocity in business: 

Reciprocity Definition 

“Resolved, That I will individually and in 
collaboration with my fellow workers, recog- 
nize the right and equity of the principle of 
reciprocity in business; 

“That I will assume as a personal obligation 
to patronize only those, so far as it may be 
possible, who patronize the business of which I 
am a part and who subscribe to the principles 
for which I stand; 

“That without malice toward those who may 
not be in agreement with me, I will pledge my 
support to those who favor my business with 
their support, to the end that the principles for 
which we both stand may be maintained as 
against a trend toward the elimination of right- 
ful profit and just compensation for services 
rendered. 

“It is useless for us to waste our ef- 
fort and enthusiasm in tirades against 
or condemnation of those who may elect 
to place their insurance on the mutual or 
co-operative plan. In this land of free- 
dom, we are all privileged to do with that 
which we own that which we desire, so 
long as it be not against the laws of our 
country, If a man making his living on 
the principle of the right of invested cap- 
ital to earn a profit and/or the right to 
distribute his commodity through the 
middleman who earns his income for 
services rendered, should elect to place 
his insurance on a co-operative plan, 
which plan denies the right of invested 
capital to earn a profit and denies to the 
middleman proper compensation for 
services rendered, it is the privilege of 
that man, no matter how inconsistent his 
course may be, but are we doing our 
full duty to those who support the prin- 
ciples for which we stand if we continue 
our patronage with those concerns who 
do not support the principles for which 
we stand, and deny our patronage to 
those who by their actions prove that 
they are in accord with us? 

“There is one exception to the thought 
that we need not concern ourselves with 
the man who does not subscribe to the 
principles for which we stand. In cases 
that have arisen from time to time, 
where a man takes on co-operative in- 
surance and then constitutes himself a 
solicitor for this communistic plan, a 
proselytist who goes out of his way to 
convert others to the unsound plan to 
which he has subscribed, then I say both 
companies and agents are fully justified 
in combating such competition with 
every weapon at our command, because 
that man has gone beyond the right to 
do with that which he owns that which 
he desires and endeavors to do that 
which he desires with that which he 
does not own. 

“Our every effort, our full enthusiasm, 
should be concentrated upon the cry stal- 
lization of stock company interests in 
support of those who believe in the prin- 
ciples upon which the success of Ameri- 
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can enterprise is founded. Rather than 
fly at the throats of those who do not 
agree with these principles, we should 
rally to the support of those who do sub- 
scribe to these principles. In the daily 
purchases made by us and our families, 
we should know who produces that which 
we buy and the principles upon which 
they stand. This should be our guid- 
ing thought in the purchase of commodi- 
ties of all kinds, from soap to automo- 
biles and only in that way can we make 
evident the value of our great buying 
power.” 





BUSY A. C. DEISSEROTH 

Syracuse, May 26—No report of a 
New York Agents’ Convention at Syra- 
cuse would be complete without mention 
of Al C. Deisseroth of Richards, Yackel 
& Rupp, Inc., of Syracuse, chairman of 
the convention committee. Deisseroth 
has held this post for several years and 
by his accomplishments has become one 
of the most popular members of the as- 
sociation, 

Here is what he has done at this meet- 
ing: taken full charge of registration; 
made all arrangements for the banquet, 
assuming full responsibility of details; 
led the orchestra during community sing- 
ing; accompanied the entertainers at the 
piano, and finally singing a duet with a 
vaudeville sgngbird whom he knew in 
college. Deisseroth’s reward was a round 
of thunderous applause such as few of 
the convefition orators receive. 





Convention Personalities 
The New York City agents’ association 
was represented by Executive Committee 
Chairman B. E. Gendar of Lewis & Gen- 
dar, President W. F. Goodwin being un- 
able to attend. There were over a dozen 
members of the New York Suburban 
Association headed by President J. L. 
Brownlee, Jr. Berthold M. Harris rep- 
resented the Insurance Brokers’ Associa- 
tion. 
tun et 
Omar A. Hine, 91-year-old president of 
the Watertown Insurance Exchange who 
has attended many state association con- 
ventions, was absent but sent a telegram 
of regrets. 
* x 
Harry H. Wadsworth, president, Syra- 
cuse Underwriters’ Exchange, made the 
address of welcome, which was respond- 
ed to by Hollis Brownell of Watertown, 
second vice-president of the state asso- 
ciation. 
a ee 
Fred Noxsel, Buffalo, was named chair- 
man of the nominating committee and E. 
Paul Schaefer, Mount Kisco, chairman 
of the resolutions committee. 
1 ot 


H. L. Godshall of Atlantic City, past 
president, New Jersey Association, was 
on hand. He left Syracuse to join Leon 
Watson, Schedule Rating Office expert in 
New Jersey, in Utica and thence the two 


have gone to the Adirondacks for a short 


vacation. 
Hy Mt 
Among other visitors at the Syracuse 
meeting were E. J. Cole, Fall River, 
Mass., and James L. Case, Norwich, 


Conn., past president of the National 
Association. These together with other 


New York and other state agents have 
. ~*~ 4 ’ 
been in Syracuse to attend the directors 
meeting of the Excelsior Insurance Co. 
* e 


The Excelsior again acted as host to 
the convention at luncheon on Tuesday. 
This pleasant annual affair provides a 
bright social spot between the morning 
and afternoon sessions. President F. V. 
Bruns of the Excelsior presided. 





ATLANTIC MUTUAL IN VIRGINIA 

The Atlantic Mutual of New York has 
entered Virginia to write ocean marine, 
inland navigation and transportation 
lines, with principal office at Newport 
News in charge of C. P. Amory. 





Agents Seek Ways To 
Improve Farm Risks 


HOLD A GROUP MEETING 





Protest High Co-insurance Requirements 
on Good Rural Lines; Non-Stock 
Rates Raised - 





On Tuesday afternoon the convention 
split up into three group meetings, this 
being the first time such an arrangement 
has been tried at a Syracuse convention. 
One group discussed inland marine and 
transportation risks with Hollis L. 
Brownell of Watertown in charge. An- 
other group had farm and village insur- 
ance with John B. Henderson, president 
of the Herkimer County Local Agents, 
presiding. The third group discussed 
casualty coverage. Murray Lent of 
Knox, Lent & Stevens of White Plains 
was in charge of this conference. 

The farm group meeting discussed gen- 
erally the problem of getting the stock 
fire companies to write farms more lib- 
erally without any reductions in rates, 
these hardly being adequate as they 
stand. The grange companies, usually 
conservative in underwriting farm risks, 
are likewise having their troubles and 
some of them and other non-stock in- 
surers have raised their rates above or 
at least equal to those charged by stock 
companies. 

The Rochester local board has written 
the State Insurance Department for con- 
firmation of a report that the Depart- 
ment has requested the co-operatives not 
to pay dividends until their loss ratios 
improve considerably. If this report is 
true the agents feel it will lessen non- 
stock competition. 

May Change Farm Forms 

The companies’ farm committee was 
said to be considering changes in the 
present farm form, Fred W. Marshall 
of East Aurora said. He urged the New 
York Association farm committee to con- 
fer with the companies’ committee on 
the alterations they desire. 

One agent cited the act of a certain 
mutual in passing its dividend and then 
paying it to those policyholders who pro- 
tested and threatened to take out stock 
coverage. The agents held this a clean 
case of discrimination by the mutual. 

The matter of securing conferences 
with the companies and rating organiza- 
tions on lowering co-insurance require- 
ments was brought up. It was contended 
that mutuals are allowing 30% and 50% 
co-insurance, with the rates about the 
same, and getting many desirable school 
risks and other preferred lines thereby. 

Several agents deplored the action of 
their companies in rating at farm rates 
dwellings and garages of assureds with 
farm land several miles away. . This is 
particularly true in the black dirt onion 
farm districts of Orange County and 
because distant garages are used to house 
tools they are rated as farms. The busi- 
ness the assured is in seems to be the 
deciding rate factor and not the dis- 
tance from the farm land. It was agreed 
to let the Orange County board act on 
this problem. 

The session voted to refer to the 
convention resolutions committee a pro- 
posal that the companies reduce the 
weight of the paper used to print poli- 
cies on. Were this done the agents said 
they could put more advertising litera- 
ture in their envelopes without having 
to pay four cents postage as they do 
now. 


JOINS THE NORTH AMERICA 


Walter B. Robertson of the Reliable 
Fire of Dayton, Ohio, has been appoint- 
ed special agent of the Insurance Co. 
of North America in Kentucky, effective 
Tune 1. He will be associated with 
State Agent John L. Coleman and will 
have his headquarters at Mount Sterling. 
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Chubb & Son Moves Next Week 
To Splendid John Street Quarters 


Internationally Important Marine Office Has Four Floors at 
90 John St.; Two Private Entrances; History of Firm and 
Members’ Careers 


Chubb & Son, one of the foremost 
ocean and inland marine underwriting 
offices in the United States and-in fact 
a leader in the international insurance 
field, is moving early next week from the 
present headquarters at 5-7 South Wil- 
liam Street to the large new insurance 
office building at 90 John Street. This 
change in location is of twofold sig- 
nificance. In the first place it represents 
abandonment of the spot where Chubb 
& Son has had its headquarters since 
1896) and second, it marks the departure 
of this organization from a section of 
New York City which has been the cen- 
ter of the marine insurance business for 
three-quarters of a century. 

Two other important marine insurance 
offices, the Marine Office of America and 
the Fireman’s Fund group, have like- 
wise moved within the last four weeks 
to John Street in the same block where 
the new Chubb headquarters are. Before 
another year goes by other agencies are 
expected to desert the South William 
and Beaver Streets area for the new ma- 
rine district along Gold and John Streets. 
The moving of Chubb & Son arouses 
more sentimental interest than that of 
the other two offices mentioned for the 
reason that Chubb & Son’s building is lo- 
cated practically in the geographical cen- 
ter of the old marine district and its ex- 
terior architectural beauty has rendered 
it for years an outstanding landmark. 

As Chubb & Son leave their present 
building the banking business which has 
gradually but irresistibly spread south- 
ward from Wall Street will extend its 
salient further into insurance territory. 
Several years ago 1 South William Street 
passed into banking hands when Apple- 
ton & Cox, Inc., moved and now it is 
reported that banking interests will ul- 
timately utilize the land at 5-7 South 
William Street, Chubb & Son having sold 
the property about a year ago with the 
privilege of remaining there until 1932. 
The present moving is made possible 
because the quarters at 90 John Street 
have been completed much earlier than 
was supposed possible when the original 
decision to move was approved. 


To Occupy Four Floors 


Although the building into which 
Chubb & Son will move early next month 
is called 90 John Street, the marine of- 
fice will occupy space on the first four 
floors which extend along the entire 
block on Gold Street between John and 
Platt Streets and a considerable distance 
back on each of these streets in the di- 
rection of the East River. One of the 
essential reasons underlying the change 
in location from below Wall Street to 
the center of the general insurance dis- 
trict several blocks north of Wall Street 
is that marine insurance is no longer the 
business distinct and separate from all 
fire and casualty lines that it was some 
years ago. 

The tremendously rapid growth of in- 
land marine, transportation and casualty 
coverages in connection with marine un- 
derwriting has created an inseparable al- 
liance between the fire, casualty and ma- 
rine fields so that for marine offices to 
remain segregated is now a distinct 
handicap for them. They established 
themselves below Wall Street years and 
years ago when practically all they wrote 


was ocean marine covers and when their 
proximity to the shipping district was of 
prime importance. Today the general 
evolution of American insurance has 
broken down the strict lines of demarca- 
tion in company, agency and brokerage 
offices and a grouping of the various 
branches is fast arriving. 

Although Chubb & Son will now be- 
come tenants in one of the numerous 
new insurance skyscrapers the organiza- 
tion is not by any means to lose its in- 
dividuality. On the grade floor those 
visiting the Chubb offices may enter 
through one of two private entrances, 
one opening on John Street near the 
main entrance of the building, and the 
other on Gold Street near Platt Street. 
In the bronze which holds the doors of 
the first named private entr{nce there are 
two panels, one of a Viking ship and 
the other of a modern ocean lmer against 
a background of tall buildings, The sec- 
ond entrance is flanked with bronze sea- 
horses. Thus the theme of marine in- 
surance is effectively brought out. A 
third entrance to the Chubb offices leads 
directly from the lobby of the building 
itself. The grade floor office is the equiv- 
alent of two stories in height. 

Private Offices Only in Basement 

The windows along the three streets 
on which the office faces come down to 
the floor level and are protected by 
bronze grills. The interior of the main 
offices is severely classic, in contrast to 
the modernistic motif of the rest of the 
structure. Railings are used instead of 
partitions in marking off private offices. 
The custom of the members of Chubb 
& Son in being at all times accessible 
to everyone without having to run a 
gauntlet of office boys and under secre- 
taries is maintained. However, for con- 
ferences there are private offices in the 
basement of 90 John Street iust as there 
are at the South William Street head- 
quarters. The basement in the new 
building is well-lighted because most of 
it is not actually below street level. 

Chubb & Son are insurance managers 
for the Federal of New Jersey, Sea of 
Liverpool, Marine of London, London 
Assurance, Alliance of London, the ma- 
rine department of the Merchants Fire 
Assurance and the casualty department 
of the United States Guarantee Co. The 
members of the firm own a substantial 


interest in both the Federal and the 
United States Guarantee. 

Hendon Chubb, the present head of the 
organization, is the only remaining one 
of the three Chubbs who have been as- 
sociated with the office since its for- 
mation in 1883. He came to the firm in 
1895 after being graduated from Yale 
University and was made a member in 
1899. In these thirty-six years of active 
participation in marine insurance Mr. 
Chubb has established a reputation for 
sound underwriting practice, for initia- 
tive, for fairness and for maintenance 
of the best principles and ethics which 
cannot be questioned. He has been hon- 
ored with the highest posts in marine 
insurance organization activities and has 
carried out these many responsibilities 
with credit to himself and the business 
as a whole. His experience and services 
have been utilized by the United States 
Government and others outside of ma- 
rine insurance and his advice on marine 
problems is constantly sought. 


Other Members of Firm 

Some conception of Mr. Chubb’s tre- 
mendous field of activities and the high 
value placed upon his counsel and co- 
operation may be gained from his busi- 
ness connections other than head of 
Chubb & Son. He is president of the 
Federal Insurance Co. and also of the 
Inland Marine Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, the organization formed this’ year 
to bring greater stabilization in that 
form of underwriting. He is chairman 
of the executive committee of the United 
States Guarantee Co., and a member of 
the executive committees of the South 
Porto Rico Sugar Co. and the Associa- 
tion of Marine Underwriters. He is a 
trustee of the Central Hanover Bank 
& Trust Co. and a member of the board 
of managers of the American Marine In- 
surance Syndicates. 

Mr. Chubb is a director of several 
companies and organizations. These in- 
clude the Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America, Continental Mortgage Guaran- 
tee Co., New Vernon Trading Co., Man- 
hattan Fire & Marine, American Insti- 
tute of Marine Underwriters and the 
United States Salvage Association. 

During the World War Mr. Chubb was 
a member of the War Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and outlined the plan of the Gov- 
ernment War Risk Bureau and there- 
after became chairman of the Advisory 
Board of this Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance, serving until December, 1918. 
The year previous he was appointed di- 
rector of insurance for the United States 
Shipping Board and served on the Govy- 
ernment Ship Protection Committee and 
insurance committee of the American 
Red Cross. 

Besides Hendon Chubb there are seven 
other members of the firm. They are 
George B. Ogden, Louis H. May, Thomas 
H. Allen, Hawley T. Chester, Thomas J. 
Goddard, J. Russell Parsons and Junius 
L. Powell. 

Mr. Ogden came to the office in 1888 
and has been head of the loss depart- 
ment since 1899. In 1901 he was elected 
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a member of the firm. Associated with 
Mr. Ogden in loss work is Mr. May. 
He started his service with the office 
in 1890 and became a member of the 
firm in 1921. 

Mr. Allen and Mr. Chester are the 
head marine underwriters. The former 
joined Chubb & Son as an office boy in 
1887 and became a firm member in 1917. 
Mr. Chester became associated with the 
office in 1925 and was elected a member 
of the firm then. Before that he hai 
been with Platt, Fuller & Co. for a 
number of years. 

Mr. Goddard, head of the agency de 
partment, entered the employ of Chub) 
& Son in 1909 and become a member o/ 
the firm in 1925. Mr. Parsons, head of 
the transportation department, entered 
in 1919 and also was made a firm mem- 
ber in 1925. So was Mr. Powell, head of 
the casualty department, who joined the 
organization in 1920. Mr. Powell and 
Mr. Parsons served overseas during the 
World War as officers of the A. E. F. 
The former was with the First Division 
and Mr. Parsons with the Second Di- 
vision. 

In the new offices in the 90 John 
Street building all the underwriting de- 
partments will be located on the ground 
floor and also all the firm members ex- 
cept Messrs. Ogden and May of the loss 
department. The basement will include 
the private offices for firm members and 
heads of departments. Also the policy 
and general files. On the second floor 
will be located all the branches of the 
loss department, the non-marine agency 
department, telephone headquarters and 
the board of directors’ room. 

The third floor will house the account- 
ing and reinsurance departments and half 
of the fourth floor is taken for the United 
States Guarantee Co. and for the offices 
of the executives of that company in 
charge of bonding and surety business. 


Office Started in 1883 

The firm of Chubb & Son was formed 
by Thomas C. Chubb and Percy Chubb in 
1883. The former was the father of 
Hendon Chubb and the latter his broth- 
er. Thomas C. Chubb also continued as 
a member of the firm of Wreaks & 
Chubb, insurance brokers and average 
adjusters, but Chubb & Son from its 
foundation was. entirely an underwriting 
and company management organization. 

Percy Chubb up to the time of the 
formation of Chubb & Son had been the 
underwriter in the firm of G, Benthram 
Rae, agent of the Sea Insurance Co. 
When the new firm was formed it be- 
came the representative of the Sea for 
the United States and was attorney for 
the New York Marine Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, which was formed on_ the 
Lloyd’s plan and consisted of 100 out- 
standing merchants of New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. Thomas C. Chubb 
died in 1887 and Percy Chubb in 1930. 
Each was active in the firm up to the 
time of his death. 

Chubb & Son’s first office was in the 
building on the corner of Beaver and 
Hanover Streets, then known as the Post 
Building. Later the firm moved to 77 
Beaver Street. In 1890 another move 
was made to 5-7 South William Street 
into an old building which then existed 
on the site. In 1901 the present home 
office was erected and has been used 
continuously ever since. However, in 
recent years two additional stories were 
constructed and the firm has also occu- 
pied the six-story building at 54 Stone 
Street. More recently still more space 
had to be acquired in the building at 3 
South William Street. In the new loca- 
tion on John Street all the departments 
will be centralized on adjacent floors. 





DEATH OF LOUIS DAWSON 


Louis Dawson, senior member of the 
firm of Louis Dawson & Son, fire insur- 
ance adjusters of Philadelphia, died re- 
cently at the age, of 73 years. He had 
been in loss adjusting for forty-five 
years and was formerly associated with 
Thomas T. Nelson. The business now 
will be carried on by Mr. Dawson’s son, 
Thomas Nelson Dawson. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 








H. & A. Standardization 
Urged By F. B. Wilde 


MUST WIN PUBLIC GOOD WILL 
W. T. Grant, H. G. Royer and D. G. 
Trone Also Offer Constructive Criti- 
cism at Washington Meeting 


The keenest of interest was taken in 
the talk by F. B. Wilde, Connecticut 
General Life secretary, at the Health & 


Casualty Exhibit Shows 
$41,548,348 Loss In 1930 


RESULTS OF 62 BUREAU COS. 





Annual Compilation Indicates That Com- 
pensation and Auto Liability Lines 
Need Immediate Attention 





The Casualty Experience Exhibit, an- 
nually compiled by the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters to 
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it Accident Underwriters meeting in Wash- — show underwriting results of its member ee eT 
c ington a week ago. Constructively turn- companies, was made available this week. 
d ing the searchlight of self-criticism on Taking the 1930 country-wide experience 
€ the accident and health business, he did of the sixty-two company members of 
.. so at a time when both the Health & the Bureau licensed in New York state, 
n Accident Conference and the Bureau of the exhibit lives up to the predictions of en 
= Personal Accident & Health Underwrit- company executives in presenting a de- 
ers (of which he is a prominent member)  cidedly gloomy situation on last year’s 
és are giving careful consideration to neces- — results—one which should call for imme- 
3 sary reforms. Mr. Wilde’s contention is diate corrective measures. In fact, 
d that the business had not grown satis- Charles J. Haugh, Bureau actuary under 
Fe factorily, has failed to make the proper whose direction the exhibit was prepared, 
S business profits essential to the success says that the results for calendar year 
le of any industry. He sees confusion in 1930 are the most severe that have been 
d the public mind because of the present shown since the exhibits were started in 
“dl diversity of coverage and contradiction 1923, the aggregate underwriting losses 
in rates. His recommendation was for exceeding the combined losses for the 
= scientific and adequate premiums to en- last seven years. 
‘ courage management support; also Spal The’ total earned premium volume of 
pler coverage and co-operative advertis- the sixty-two companies last year was 
t- ing to build up good will. _  $642,031,243 as compared to the $623,- 
if Mr. Wilde’s closing thought that “this 287,736 for the fifty-four Bureau mem- 
d is an opportune time to see what can bers last year. The aggregate underwrit- 
be achieved through greater co-operation ing loss for 1930 was $41,548,348 or 6.5%. 
ise and less individual fancy,” was followed This compares with a loss of $13,618,247 
up by an earnest plea from W. T. Grant, jn 1920, or 26%. The most alarming 
Business Men’s Assurance, for “a com- situation is in the compensation line 
ion ground among all types of carriers where with a premium volume of $143,- 
“d in the Conference on standardization of 196,030 the companies report an under- 
in rates.” Among other things he said he writing loss of $18,269,748 or 12.8%. This 
of had never been satisfied that accident compares with 1929’s volume of $147,337,- 
A insurance should cover a remote contin- 972 or a loss of $16,503,750, equal to 
1S gency and leave uncovered all probabili- 11.2%. Actuary Haugh feels that unless 
& tics that might come up. substantial rate increases are put into 
ye Mr. Grant’s sensible way of facing the effect immediately the results for 1931 
ts depression was that eventually it would will be even worse. Scene in N. Y. Offices of Company 
y ae . ¢ rerv se « e , a e e 
“ " “ae ean eee Profit Made in Some Lines _The picture shows the Maryland Casualty exhibit which Lincoln H. Lippincott, 
he weaknesses during the prosperity period ee training school superintendent, set up in the new branch headquarters of the com- 
he hood a tan thliacdieiemans iat Nie: Qi sees egy ors Aart eh ii ME ea, Pang New York and which attracted so much attention on the day of its formal 
ehhh eh esa tid) eal ces lel = Is indicated by the table below present-  Gnening. This exhibit, it is understood, will be put on display in various branches 
m the accumulated carbon in the machinery. ing the year’s figures by lines of business probably going to Newark next 
cP He, took crack af the writing of im and showing that underwriting profit °° ‘The idea was {0 show effectively and pictorially the amount of service work 
or George F. Manzelmann, North American aiitiiite, eae: Sk Lae i e. “ages, sen done by the Maryland during the life of a policy. Special emphasis was placed on 
1 » Manzeln »t i ‘ e property damage, engine and ma inleiietiid obits eblite aud tute eaintheaina 
on Norlin: chk ‘qulikde 40 Dials sippett. <hiners vara tec fet engineering, plant safety and boiler inspections. 
d : J y, property damage and collision, 
a Royer on Agency Problems oe ces Png Aenea other than auto, 
t- The talk by H. G, Royer, Great North- « an LEAVES PACIFIC MUTUAL | 
a- ert ) xency problems centage * - 
bb sal — resident, on site asain Line of Premiums Underwriting pg R. R. Harrold, Company’s General Claim | Montgomery Ward - Field | 
30, needed these days by. producers. The — antes — —- a Representative, Has Opened Inde- | As forecasted in the March 20 is- 
he companies, he urged, must take sympa- Health ‘acniea 18,365,014 375,628 2.0 pendent Office in Los Angeles | sue of The Eastern Underwriter | 
7m pe b caegya with ad wae -must Flee eae ee ar aecege ans ‘ bet a Harrold i py t <r | Montgomery Ward & Co., mail order 
arry them along as well as they can, Compensation. 143,196,030 18,269,748 12.8 general Claim representative or the 1a | rivals of Sears, Roebuck & Co., has 
nd must encourage them with promises of Fidelity ...... 41,905,446 3,949,657 9.4 cific Mutual Life to open an independ- | decided to go into the insurance bus- | 
st better things until more prosperous days — Surety wees 51,243,293 11,981,965 23.4 ent office in Los Angeles for the han- | neresegt t aaa eeinasar ae $5,000 acci- | 
77 arrive. Plate Glass... 11,193,601 on 1d 8 ets dling of investigations and claims in Cal- | wer ers Meee oo f = dol- 
MAS P i i 4) TORE ong oy + 32,044,438 aes Fa ifornia for companies only. The matter dent policy to its customers for a do 
ae lhe discussion by D. G ; frone, Indi- Sr Boi . 6,999,593 5,984 0.1 lige ae te shail dadiells Pores lar. The mid-summer sales catalogue | 
ee ana Travelers, on When Recession Be- poet 3.069.634 *768,819 *19.4 of fees 7 ervices ; : of this house features the policy un- | 
comes Progression,” was from the angle auto Pp. Dp...) 35,606,155 *2.862.743  *5.2 up to each company. f e dee thee heading of “Spirit of Prog- | 
wt that “there are too many special policy Auto Collision 9,659,585 183,553 1.9 Mr. Harrold, a past president of the ress Policies: 
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H. & A. Conference of Nearly 100 Members 
‘Tackle Major Problems With Vigor 


New Manual Approved 
After Lively Debate 


HILLS VERSUS MANZELMANN 





After July 1, 1932, Approval of Old Man- 
ual Will Be Officially Withdrawn; 
Concessions Frowned On 





The Health & Accident Underwriters’ 
Conference can well afford to look back 
on its discussion of the new classifica- 
tion manual last Saturday morning with 
a feeling of satisfaction that the official 
status of this manual has finally been 
established. After more than an hour’s 
debate on it, the chief participants being 
Rk. S. Hills, Massachusetts Bonding, man- 
ual committee chairman, and George F. 
Manzelmann, North American Accident 





GEORGE F. MANZELMANN 
vice-president, the Conference approved 
a resolution made by C. O. Pauley, Great 
Northern Life secretary, as follows: 

“That the new Conference manual be adopted 
as the only official manual; that the approval 
of the old manual be officially withdrawn July 
i. 2938;" 

It was made clear that the old manual 
after this date would still continue as 
the property of the Conference and that 
royalties on it would not be lost. 

Turn Down Two Conference Manuals 

That the Conference was appreciative 
of the hard work put in by Mr. Hills and 
his committee in manual revision was in- 
dicated by the manner with which his 
report from the floor was supported. At 
the same time those present could not 
help but admire the fighting spirit of 
Mr. Manzelmann in sticking by the ex- 
pensive statistical machinery his com- 
pany has set up for operation under the 
old manual. 

Mr. Manzelmann’s argument was that 
the new manual should be adopted as 
“one of the Conference manuals”; Mr. 
Hills maintained that “it would be ex- 
tremely unfortunate to have two classi- 
fication manuals.” Neither would alter 
his opinion and for a time it looked like 
some lively fireworks. It remained for 
C. O. Pauley, one of the old stand-bys 
when seasoned judgment is needed, to 
step into the breach. 

With the close attention of the Con- 


(Continued on Page 50) 





D. C. MacEwen Elected New President 





The final session of the Conference 
marked the election of D. C. MacEwen, 
Pacific Mutual Life, as president; Ches- 
ter W. McNeill, Massachusetts Accident, 
as chairman of the executive committee, 
and Charles W. Ray, Hoosier Casualty, 
as first vice-president. President Mac- 
Ewen regarded his election as consider- 
able of an honor for his company be- 
cause he recalled to mind that the late 
Danford M. Baker, vice-president of his 
company, together with A. E. Forrest, 
North American Accident president, 
were two of the pioneers in the original 
Detroit Conference. 

Second vice-presidency went to Sam C. 
Carroll, Mutual Benefit Health & Acci- 
dent Association with L. D. Ramsey, 
Business Men’s Assurance, as secretary. 
Retiring President John R. Neal was 
elected to the executive committee in ac- 


cordance with the Conference custom 
and George F. Manzelmann, North 
American Accident, and P. H. Rogers, 


Massachusetts Bonding, were added to 
it succeeding J. W. Scherr, Inter-Ocean 
Casualty, and H. G: Royer, Great North- 
ern Life. E. J. Faulkner, Woodmen Ac- 
cident president, was re-elected. 

A pleasing touch to the last few min- 
utes of the meeting was the presentation 
by Retiring President Neal of a new 
official gavel to the Conference, made 








D. C. MacEWEN 


from the wood of a tree growing near 


the mill dam at Old Salem, Ill. The date 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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First Session Keynote 
Health Conservation 


HEAR T. F. CUNNEEN ON SUBJECT 





Convention Welcomed to Washington 
By Dr. Reichelderfer, D. of C. Com- 
missioner; 91 Members Now 





In the cheery ‘atmosphere of the sun 
room of the Wardman Park Hotel, 
Washington, the thirtieth annual meet- 
ing of the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference convened for a three 
day session last week to tackle with 
vigor the problems now confronting the 
business, to hear from distinguished 
speakers, and to plan constructively and 
with foresight for the future of accident 
and health insurance. 

The Conference, boasting a member- 
ship of ninety-one companies, has just 
concluded a most successful year under 
the leadership of Dr. J. R. Neal, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Life secretary and medical 
director. It was in his presidential ad- 
dress that health conservation, one of 
the keynote subjects of the convention, 
was stressed and urged upon members 
as worthy of greater consideration than 
ever before. Another problem, the rap- 
idly mounting toll of deaths from suicide, 
was viewed as a distinct danger signal 
while a warning note on acquisition 
costs, a considerable factor in a depres- 
sion period, was sounded. 

Hear From President Hoover’s Physician 

One of the pleasant surprises of the 
opening day was the presence of Dr. 
Joel T. Boone, physician to Herbert 
Hoover, President of the United States. 
He was introduced as “having perhaps 
the greatest responsibility of any doctor 
in the country but whose practice was 
limited to one man and his family.” Dr. 
Boone, keen and alert looking, was glad 
to tell the Conference of the high regard 
he had for Dr. Luther H. Reiehelderfer, 
president, District of Columbia board of 
commissioners, the personal selection of 
President Hoover, who delivered the ad- 
dress of welcome. 

Dr. Reichelderfer, at home in the role 
of official welcomer, urged that the del- 
egates get the full benefit out of their 
visit to the nation’s capitol and expressed 
the wish that their business sessions be 
instructive and inspiring. 

Then came Dr. Joseph C. Bloodgood, 
noted cancer expert, who had been on 
the American Life Convention program, 
and who made a strong plea for pre- 
ventive medicine, the creating of a re- 
ceptive public frame of mind toward an- 
nual medical examinations and “seeing 
a doctor even when you are well.” He 
looks upon Dr. Boone’s job as physician 
to the President as a splendid object 
lesson in the prevention of sickness for 
his position is heightened as long as he 
keeps the President well. In his opinion 
accident and life insurance is part of the 
medical preparedness program. “I’ve 
been carrying accident policies for more 
than twenty years,” he said, “and they 
are a splendid protection because -you 
have them when you need them the 
most.” Dr. Bloodgood is a_ professor 
of surgery prominently identified with 
Tohns Hopkins’ University. 

Keen Interest in Col. Robbins’ Message 

Bringing a greeting from the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, Col. Charles B. 
Robbins, its president, was given close 
attention in his address which followed 
Dr. Bloodgood. He dwelt at length on 
business conditions, one of his significant 
thoughts being “not to gauge 1931 by the 
phenomenal attainments of the early 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF H. ®& A. CONFERENCE 





Danger Signals of 





a Depression 


Period Featured by Dr. J. R. Neal 


Covers a Lot of Ground in Presenting Conference Activities 
of Past Year; Concerned Over Increase in So-Called 
Accidental Deaths from Suicide and Carbon 
Monoxide 


One of the features of the Washing- 
convention of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference was the presi- 
dential address of Dr. J. R. Neal, sec- 
retary and medical director of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Life. Appropriately he 
started it off by paying a tribute to that 
sturdy group of pioneers in the accident 
and health business who were the real 
factors behind the formation of the Con- 


ference thirty years ago and many of 
. 





DR. J. R. NEAL 


whom are still active in the organization. 
He painted a picture of changing busi- 
ness conditions and the reflected read- 
justments necessary in the accident and 
health field, touching on revisions in pol- 
icy forms, liberalizing of coverages and 
the introduction of new policies to meet 
changing industrial and economic condi- 
tions. Then he said: 

“The present year has been one to test 
the temper and ability of every insurance 
executive and while I don’t care to dwell 
at any length upon the present condi- 
tion of business, I do believe that dur- 
ing the past year and a half the acci- 
dent and health business has fought a 
good fight against such unfavorable fac- 
tors as unemployment, the consequent 
decreased income of the wage-earner, 
and all the other attendant ills connected 
with the business depression. Although 
the decrease in the volume of our busi- 
ness has been but slight during the past 
year, the immediate future will require 
greater intensive effort than ever before 
if we are to establish a favorable record 
during the balance of this year. 


Praise for R. S. Hills 


“The Conference has always been 
known as a constructive body and dur- 
ing the past year it has accomplished 
a great deal tending to promote and ad- 
vance the interests of its members and 
the well-being of the accident and health 
business in general. 

“Probably the most outstanding ac- 
complishment during the year was the 
completion of the work of the manual 


committee in revising the Conference 
classification manual. This has involved 
a tremendous amount of work and has 
been directed most ably by R. S. Hills, 
chairman of the manual committee, with 
the assistance of Mr. Ambler and others 
of his committee. 


“We all realize that it is impossible, 
considering the various types of carriers 
which make up the membership of the 
Conference, to prepare a classification 
manual that is absolutely perfect in every 
detail and with each occupational rating 
satisfactory to the underwriting practice 
of each individual company. There are 
many kinds of accident and health insur- 
ance just as there are many different 
tvnes of companies and it is obviously 
difficult to construct one classification 
manual that is adaptable without change 
to the business written by each company 
in the Conference. 

“One idea prevailed in the drafting of 
the new manual. That dominant idea 
was to provide a classification of risks 
most suitable to the needs of the greater 
number of Conference companies and I 
hope that every member irrespective of 
the kind of disability business transact- 
ed will find all or at least part of the 
new manual adaptable to its business. 

“Of equal importance has been the 
work and the results accomplished by 
our legislative and public relations com- 


mittee. Under the able guidance of 
Chairman Joseph W. Scherr this com- 
mittee has laid a foundation for a much 
better relationship between the accident 
and health company and the public. This 
has been done by establishing a closer 
and much more friendly contact between 
the executive offices of the Conference 
and the various state insurance depart- 
ments who to a large extent are syn- 


enjoyed one of the healthiest years it 
has ever experienced and both mortality 
and morbidity rates were below the aver- 
age of previous years. The decrease in 
morbidity was reflected in the favorable 
loss ratios for illness during the past 
year, We have just passed over the 
peak for illness claims for 1931 and the 
results thus far tabulated show that 
claims for January, February and March 





policy coverage.” 


by this change. 


push this splendid movement along. 





Highspots of Dr. Neal’s Address 


One after another in rapid succession Dr. Neal touched on problems 
uppermost in the accident and health field this year, paying particular 
attention to the danger signal of so-called accidental deaths caused by 
suicide, the carbon monoxide gas of the automobile motor and the dizzy 
heights of tall buildings, all of which, he said, have been productive of an 
unprecedented number of fatalities in recent months. 

It was his opinion that it would be extremely unwise to grant aaci- 
dental death coverage to individual risks in large amounts. 
sympathetic chord when he said: “Unless we contemplate including suicide 
in our coverage and charge an additional rate it will be necessary for 
underwriters to expressly prohibit these two causes of death from our 


A note of warning on acquisition costs was seen in his remark: 
“| . it is a well known fact that many of’us are paying excess com- 
missions, bonuses, and other forms of remuneration that are not warranted 
by the premiums charged and sooner or later will constitute a grave danger 
to the financial structure of our companies.” 

While he felt it was too early to determine the effect of the new dis- 
ability clause and new rates upon accident and health business he said 
that the sale of accident and health policies has been and will be stimulated 


The Inter-Chamber health conservation contest, sponsored .by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, received favorable mention in Dr. 
Neal’s address and he told Conference *members that it was their job to 


He struck a 








onymous with the policyholders or the 
public.” 
Accident Loss Ratios Not So Bad 
Dr. Neal was cognizant of the neces- 
sity for closer scrutiny of loss ratios and 


he made the following reference to this 
situation: “During 1930 the United States 
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have not been excessive and should pro- 
duce a very satisfactory. experience for 
the present year. 

“However, the mild winter we have 
just enjoyed in most sections of the 
country has affected our accident loss 
ratios by causing an increase in the 
number of automobile accidents. Auto- 
mobiles have been used to a greater ex- 
tent during the past winter than ever 
before and this has been accompanied 
by an inevitable increase of automobile 
accidents. Our accidental death losses 
and our accidental injuries have increased 
and at the present time constitute one 
of the greatest sources of worry to the 
accident underwriter. 

“I have no ready solution to offer for 
the automobile hazard as it affects our 
business, but I do believe that some rad- 
ical readjustment of our accident poli- 
cies or classification of risks will have 
to be undertaken soon to remedy this 
situation, particularly with reference to 
the accident insurance for the profession- 
al and business.” 


Concerned Over Suicide Rate 


The speaker also gave close attention 
to the suicide problem, saying: “Another 
danger signal that has flashed before our 
vision during the past year has been the 
increase in so-called accidental deaths 
caused by suicide. This has affected the 
commercial companies more than the in- 
dustrial companies but it is certainly 
time to take an inventory of these losses 
and analyze our underwriting practices 
with respect to the large indemnity risk. 

“The carbon monoxide gas of the auto- 
mobile motor and the dizzy heights of 
tall buildings have been productive of an 
unprecedented number of fatalities in re- 
cent months. Not all deaths from these 
two causes of accidents were contem- 
plated in the principal sum coverage of 
our policies ; many of these deaths should 
be excluded under the provision of our 
policies which does not cover suicide. But 
despite factual evidence supplying the 
motive for most suicides, it is extreme- 
ly difficult to actually prove suicidal in- 
tent by the circumstances or physical 
facts surrounding a carbon monoxide 
death or death leap from a high build- 
ing. Unless we contemplate including 
suicide in our coverage and charge an 
additional rate it will be necessary for 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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LaMont 


On Accident Contracts 


In an outstanding address that em- 
braced the whole realm of the court’s 
process of construing contracts of acci- 
dent insurance Stewart M. LaMont, 
third vice-president, Metropolitan Life, 
gave the Health & Accident Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference meeting in Washington, 
D. C., last week, the benefit of his ob- 
servations on the absorbing problem of 
“Constructing and Construing Policy 
Contracts.” That his audience appreci- 
ated the thoroughness with which Mr. 
LaMont went into his subject was indi- 
cated by the applause which came at the 
conclusion of the address. 

Mr. LaMont’s approach to the topic 
was not as a mere academic proposition 
but as a problem of business administra- 
tion involving a two-fold question: (1) 
“Can we so construct our policy contracts 
that there will be reasonable assurance 
that they will be construed according to 
their true intent?” and (2) “Have we in 
the past by faulty construction or by 
failure to learn from experience pro- 
duced or contributed to a state of un- 
certainty or conflict between meaning 
and intent?” 


Self-Defining Phraseology the Objective 

The speaker touched on the early days 
of accident insurance in opening his ad- 
dress, saying that there was then little 
of experience or data to draw upon and 
few judicial decisions to guide; largely 
a ruling fear of the unknown that pro- 
duced policies with many limitations. 
“Such decisions,” he observed, “were 
lawyer-like documents that not only af- 
firmed to the extent of willingness to 
perform but carefully denied all obliga- 
tions to go further.” He pictured the 
insurance undertaking as much restricted 
and conditioned in various ways; courts 
enforced the letter of the contract; 
sometimes “hard” justice was adminis- 
tered and sometimes unjustifiable de- 
fenses were offered unsuccessfully in at- 
tempts to stretch the already severe con- 
ditions to apply to losses clearly within 
the intended scope of the policies. 

“But progress came with experience,” 
he declared, “confidence was born of 
knowledge, higher ideals prevail in the 
administration of this business as of 
others. Today the accident policy is far 
more generous in its benefits, broader 
in its coverage, ahd has been cleared of 
the old maze of exceptions and condi- 
tions. And perhaps for that very reason 
we must deal with the problem, which 
not only concerns the present but will 
concern the future, of finding our way 
to the achievement of policies couched in 
phraseology that will be more securely 
self-defining and will more surely mean 
what it is intended to mean, and that 
to all alike, including claimants, counsel 
and courts. 

Little Health Insurance Litigation 


wat:.46 significant that there has been 
little litigation in connection with health 
insurance, and this happy circumstance 
may be attributed partly to the compar- 
ative simplicity of the contract, its obvi- 
ous confinement to practically a single 
cause of loss with no motive for substi- 
tuting another, and partly to the fact 
that it does not insure against death and 
consequently suggests no important prize 
to be won by attempts to distort its 
terms. Indeed, as it usually is issued only 
in conjunction with accident insurance 
the problems that otherwise might con- 
ceivably arise are naturally shifted to the 
accident contract. 

“It is the accident contract, therefore, 
that most demands intensive study, and 
the problem ever confronting those re- 


Ably Interprets Court Rulings 


sponsible for its construction is the ef- 
fort, often made and at times successful, 
to extend or convert accident insurance 
to include health insurance not only, but 
life insurance as well. To protect it from 
such a metamorphosis, which would de- 
stroy it, we have only the English lan- 
guage to rely upon, and this proves often 
a frail and sometimes a hazardous in- 
strument.” 


Hard to Tell How Courts Will Act 


Mr. LaMont referred to case after 
case where accident policies have been 
construed by courts as contemplating 
risks wholly foreign to their legitimate 
function, and in some instances even be- 
yond what they would be permitted un- 
der the statutes to undertake voluntarily. 
He has seen policies reconstructed by 
the courts to fit a need after the event, 
without regard to and without knowl- 
edge of the greater price the insured 
would have been required to pay if such 
a contract actually had been made. 

“In some jurisdictions,” he said, “the 
distinction between injury accidentally 
sustained and disease accidentally con- 
tracted, or between a single cause wholly 
responsible for a certain result and a 
mere contributory factor of however lit- 
tle responsibility, no longer exists unless 
specifically set up in the contract. And 
in occasional cases the prerogatives of 
judicial power have been exceeded and 
judicial conceptions of what the contract 
ought to have provided have been sub- 


stituted for the one actually made with 
a different purpose in the minds of both 
parties. 

“In other cases courts have been 
swayed by sympathy and sentimentalism 
as plainly indicated by the subtleties, 
sophistries and irrelevant dicta at times 
imported into their opinions in support 
of their decisions.” 

Although accident company men may 
properly quarrel with some of these de- 
cisions on the principle that law is pre- 
sumed to represent common sense, Mr. 
LaMont gave as his opinion that “taken 
as a whole there is a consistency and 
reasonableness in the underlying theory 
that the prevailing aim in the courts is 
to administer justice impartially.” 
Varied Interpretations on “Accidental 

Means” 


Taking up specific cases of where 
courts have interpreted differently some 
of the important clauses in accident pol- 
icies, the speaker said: “In some poli- 
cies the moving cause is specified as ‘ex- 
ternal, violent and accidental means,’ the 
aim being to establish the agency as one 


originating in an external source, operat- 


ing independently of the insured’s voli- 
tion and involving violent action suffi- 
cient to cause physical injury. In others 
the word ‘external’ has been omitted in 
the belief that it added nothing to the 
descriptive quality of the phrase and sel- 
dom received consideration in the proc- 
ess of legal interpretation. In still others 
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the words ‘external’ and ‘violent’ were 
both omitted on similar reasoning. 

“But the theory that these words were 
merely redundant, in the light of pre- 
vious judicial decisions, was somewhat 
shaken by later rulings, possibly influ- 
enced by a legal presumption that elim- 
ination of apparently restrictive wording 
implied broatte intent and justified dis- 
tinguishment from earlier decisions based 
upon the more carefully worded terms. 
Hence it may be inferred that the form- 
er phraseology has attained greater sig- 
nificance since the alteration than it ap- 
peared to have before. In a few in- 
stances the term ‘accidental bodily injur- 
ies’ has beén substituted for ‘bodily in- 
juries caused by accidental means,’ but 
whether this new expression shall prove 
of different significance remains to be 
determined. 

“Undoubtedly difficulty and confusion 
arise on the part of policyholders, claim- 
ants, attorneys and courts in recogniz- 
ing the necessary distinction between ac- 
cidental means causing injuries and in- 
juries which are merely unforeseen re- 
sults of means not accidental, or between 
effects due and conditions merely sub- 
sequent to an accidental occurrence. 
There is seemingly a growing unwilling- 
ness to agree on what a bodily injury is 
and to distinguish injury from disease or 
the effects thereof, the ravages of dis- 
ease sometimes being construed as syn- 
onymous with the effects, of injury or as 
actually constituting injury. And of 
course there is always the problem of 
separating the effects of injury from the 
effects of disease where the two concur 
to produce a result.” 

Insuring Clause Ambiguity 

Mr. LaMont went. on to say that of 
recent years there have been accumulat- 
ed such a number and variety of differ- 
ing and apparently conflicting interpre- 
tations in different jurisdictions that the 
insuring clause, considered by itself, 
promises to become more or less esoteric 
and consequently more cordially to in- 
vite the application of the doctrine of 
ambiguity. He continued: 

“Many times the principle has been 
enunciated that under the commonly 
used insuring clause the cause of injury 
must be accidental and there is no. lia- 
bility where merely an unexpected re- 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Publicity Aids Fight 
On Auto Accidents 


ROBBINS B. STOECKEL’S VIEWS 





Connecticut Motor Vehicle Commissioner 
Uses Radio Station W TIC To 
Spread Safety Information 





Robbins B. Stoeckel, commissioner of 
motor vehicles for Connecticut and one 
of the country’s greatest authorities on 
the control of vehicular traffic, is using 
radio messages broadcast over the Tra- 
velers radio station, WTIC, to help 
combat the rising tide of automobile ac- 
cidents. His messages are addressed to 
the drivers and deal with the personal 
responsibility on the one at the wheel 
in avoiding mishaps. 

At the present time there is a tremen- 
dous campaign, in which casualty insur- 
ance companies are taking a leading 
part, to cut down the number killed and 
injured by automobiles, This effort is di- 
rected at the drivers themselves on the 
theory that the machine is now as safe 
as it can be made, that roads are excel- 
lent, and that the great fault lies with 
the operators. The companies are edu- 
cating their agents in safe driving, and 
the hope is that the agents will be able 
to educate the public to have fewer ac- 
cidents. 

The Travelers radio station has 50,000 
watts power, and covers considerable 
territory beyond the boundaries of Con- 
necticut, 

In explaining his belief in the power 
of publicity and education to help turn 
downward the graph of auto accidents 
Mr. Stoeckel says in an article he wrote 
for the Hartford Chamber of Commerce 
magazine. 

“One of the most important agencies 
for the betterment of motor vehicles traf- 
fic is publicity. Probably it might not 
he too strong a statement to say it is 
the most influential method and means 
by which information and education on 
the all important subjects of traffic man- 


agement and traffic education can be dis- 
seminated. For years past the newspap- 
ers all over the land have carried news 
articles, items and editorials relating to 
motor vehicle management. More recent- 
ly safety publicity has been used by cer- 
tain organizations having specialized 
purposes, some of them directly for se- 
curing traffic safety and by others as 
an incidental part of their activities. As 
the matter now stands, there is more 
effect from publicity than ever before. 


Great Radio Audience 


“Even more recently radio has assisted, 
and through its agency a widespread 
audience has been placed within the 
reach of those who are able to use this 
medium for dissemination of knowledge. 
Connecticut has used the radio, through 
the co-operation of W TIC and its State 
Department of Motor Vehicles, very suc- 


. cessfully during the past year. Through 


the generosity of this station the state 
has been able to put out information 
about numberless situations and emer- 
gencies as they arose in such a manner 
as to make it possible for every operator 
who listens in to prepare himself for the 
conditions. 

“General information so released has 
also been successful in directing the at- 
tention of a large field to general prin- 
ciples, and to existing laws and pending 
legislation. One of the good results of 
radio releases usually is that if there 
is an attractive news or unusual feature 
the newspapers will also carry them, so 
that a double purpose is served. 


“As spring comes on the usual traffic 
congestion may be expected. Attending 
the return of many cars which have been 
unused during the winter to the high- 
ways will be the problem of lack of con- 
dition of the machinery and deteriora- 
tion of tires. Forthcoming radio releases 
by the Department of Motor Vehicles 
will express the attitude of the state 
about such conditions. But it must al- 
ways be remembered that the problem of 
equipment, including the car itself and 
its accessories, whether required by law 


or otherwise, is only about one-tenth 
of the whole problem. 

“If in a general way the car condition 
through lack of maintenance provides 
one-tenth of the accidents and unexpect- 
ed and unforeseen highway conditions 
produce one-tenth there still remain 
eight-tenth of all the accidents and dif- 
ficulties of the highway which are oc- 
casioned by the person. 


Problem One of Personality 


“Publicity ought in all fairness, then, 
in order to be effffective, to be directed 
so far as possible to the condtict of men. 
This may be limited by a very obvious 
interpretation to the effect that after 
all its a man’s duty to keep his car to 
a standard of efficiency, and his further 
duty to foresee and watch for unex- 
pected emergencies created by highway 
envirement, so that really it might be 
said that the whole problem is one of 
personality. That is why any publicity 
which can reach any respectable pro- 
portion of the population will be inval- 
uable. The subject of how to present it 
and how to make it attractive enough 
so that people will read it or listen to 
it is the perplexing one. 

“In newspapers this is met by an ex- 
pert writing on selected topics picked out 
for their actual news value. When an 
official in charge of traffic is required to 
put out publicity himself, he picks sub- 
jects which are germane and which in 
his opinion will do the most good, even 
at the expense of popularity with his 
reading public. The state receives good 
co-operation and usually finds all of the 
differing methods of publicity open for 
its purposes.” 





HOBART A. MARTIN PROMOTED 

The Maryland Casualty has promoted 
Hobart A. Martin to be resident manager 
of its Indianapolis branch office. He was 
previously manager of the service office 
in that city and the enlargement of 
the scope of this office is made in recog- 
nition of his effective work in Indiana. 


AUTO DEATHS 9% GREATER 


Terrific Upward March Still Continues, 
First Quarter Figures of Travelers 
Demonstrate 

180,000 persons were injured and killed 
in 162,000 automobile accidents during 
the first quarter of this year, the Trav- 
elers statistics show. These figures are 
compiled from state officials’ information. 
The gain in the fatality record for the 
first quarter is 9%. 

Here are some figures of the first quar- 
ter presented in fashion similar to the 
booklet, Worse Than War, recently put 
out by the company: 

More than 44% of the accidents oc- 
curred at street intersections. Deaths at 
intersections, however, have totalled only 
22% as against 43% of all fatalities be- 
cause of accidents occurring on state 
highways. The number of mishaps on 
state highways account for nearly 27% 
of the 162,000 mishaps. Driving at ex- 
cessive speeds, on the wrong side of the 
road, failure to grant right of way, and 
cutting in and out of lines of traffic 
caused 73% of the accidents and 57% of 
the deaths due to actions of drivers. Mo- 
torists who have been unable to keep 
cars under control, thus allowing them 
to plunge off roadways, have caused 15% 
of the accidents and 36% of the deaths 
due to the actions of drivers. 

Although 40% of the accidents involv- 
ing actions of pedestrians occurred at 
intersections, such mishaps caused only 
27% of the pedestrian deaths. Twenty- 
seven per cent. of the accidents involv- 
ing pedestrians occurred between inter- 
sections, the number of fatalities, how- 
ever, totalling nearly 29%. The appear- 
ance of pedestrians from behind parked 
cars was responsible for 12% of pedes- 
trian deaths, while nearly 15% involved 
pedestrians walking along highways. 





FRENCH PRESS FUSION 
The well-known French insurance 
monthly La Reassurance has been taken 
over by Messrs. A. Roux and G. Au- 
birtin, editors of L’Argus of Paris. 
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ANNUAL 


MEETING OF H. & A. CONFERENCE 





Over 250 H. & A. Bills 
In 1931 Legislatures 


SCHERR’S COMMITTEE ACTIVE 





‘Discussion on Pending Legislation Fol- 
lows His Report to Conference; C. 
O. Pauley and S. C. Carroll 
Participate 





Keeping an eagle eye on legislation 
affecting the accident and health busi- 
ness and furthering a better understand- 
ing on the part of state supervising of- 
ficials and law-making bodies toward the 
business have been the prime objectives 
of the important legislative and public 
relotions committee of the Health & Ac- 
cident Underwriters. Conference during 
ihe past year. That J. W. Scherr, Inter- 
Ocean Casualty, chairman of this com- 
mittee, has been alert and on the job 
was indicated in his annual report to the 
Conference on Saturday. Saying that 
there were more than 250 bills, covering 
a wide range of subjects, introduced in 
forty-three legislatures during the 1931 
sessions directly affecting health and ac- 
cident insurance, Mr. Scherr went into 
detail on a few of the more important 
of these bills. 

Following his report C. O. Pauley, 
Great Northern Life, and S. C. Carroll, 
Mutual Benefit H. & A. Association, 
discussed informally some aspects of 
these bills. Particular interest was taken 
in a law enacted in Kansas prohibiting 
mutual assessment associations from is- 
suing non-cancellable policies, Mr. Scherr 
saying that it was unfair for a state to 
discriminate against any class of insurer 
so long as such company is willing to 
comply with the reserve requirements 
imposed upon stock companies issuing 
this type of coverage. Another bill, in- 
troduced in New. York and providing for 
the incontestibility of a disability policy 
three years from date, was killed in com- 
mittee. Still another, a South Carolina 
measure, would make all accident and 
health insurance in that state non-cancel- 
lable for any cause except for fraud or 
non-payment of premium. 

Mr. Scherr’s report also touched on 
agency qualification laws, premium taxes, 
penalties and attorney fees and policy 
provisions and conditions. He was in 
favor of an educational campaign to ad- 
vance public good will and recommended 
that a series of pamphlets be prepared. 


MacEwen Elected 


(Continued from Page 42) 
of the next annual meeting will be de- 
cided by a committee of the president, 
executive committee chairman and ex- 
ecutive secretary. Chicago, French Lick 
Springs and Los Angeles are possibili- 
ties. ; 

High Spots in MacEwen’s Career 

A native of Canada and educated at 
Queen’s University, newly elected Presi- 
dent MacEwen’s entire insurance career 
of twenty-three years has been spent with 
the Pacific Mutual Life: of which com- 
pany he is now vice-president. He start- 
ed as a home office accident underwriter 
having complete charge of the prepara- 
tion of all the company’s accident policy 
forms which are still under his active 
supervision. As a result of this experi- 
ence Mr. MacEwen has gained a knowl- 
edge of the principles of accident and 
disability insurance which has proved 
invaluable in his work for the Confer- 
ence. 

In 1917 Mr. MacEwen was given the 
title of assistant secretary and in 1922 
was elected a junior vice- president. Last 
year he was promoted to. vice-president 
in charge of the company’ s accident de- 
partment. Early i in 1931 he was assigned 
the title of joint superintendent of agen- 
cies for the company as.a whole, .shar- 
ing the responsibilities of that office with 
Vice-President C. I. D. Moore. 





H. & A. Conference Flashes 


A convention of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference would not 
seem natural without the presence of H. 
H. Shomo, secretary and treasurer of 
the American Casualty of Reading, Pa. 
The Washington meeting was his twen- 
ty-first consecutive convention with the 
break of one year when sickness in his 
family prevented his attendance. He is 
decidedly of “that sturdy group of pio- 
neers in the accident and health busi- 
ness” to which Dr. J. R. Neal, retiring 
Conference president, paid so warm a 
tribue in his address. 

Mr. Shomo has had many responsi- 
bilities in the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference; has seen the group 
grow from a small body to the present 
day organization of nearly a hundred 
company members. Whenever a step of 
importance is considered he is one of 
the first to be consulted as to its advisa- 
bility and his advice is usually heeded. 
He prefers, however, to remain in the 
background; to sit in on committee 
meetings behind the scenes where sea- 
soned judgment is sought and needed. 

In the business nearly thirty years Mr. 
Shomo was one of the organizers of the 
American Casualty and played a large 
part in its own steady, conservative 
progress over a period of years. It now 
ranks as one of the foremost casualty 
carriers in Pennevlyonjn 

* * * 

Dr. J. R. Neal, Conference president 
and who was also chairman of the pro- 
gram committee for the A. L. C. medical 
section convention, came in for a lot of 
justified praise. A busier man would have 
been hard to find last week in the Ward- 
man Park Hotel, convention headquar- 
ters. Here’s the tribute paid to him by 
Col. C. B. Robbins, American Life Con- 
vention president: 

“Dr. Neal is the person entitled to the 
most credit for the success of the med- 
ical section’s meeting in the splendid 
program which he offered. And we in 
insurance are not alone in recognizing 
his sterling qualities of leadership for 
just a short time ago he was elected pres- 
ident of the Illinois Medical Society, one 
of the most important organizations of 
its kind in the country.” 


It was almost a year ago that Dr. 
Neal visited Washington to line up some 
of the speakers for his medical section 
program. Out of a clear sky he called 
at the office of Dr. William Gerry Mor- 
gan, president, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and begged for ten minutes of 
Dr: Morgan’s time. He got in to see 


him at once, presented the invitation 
that he speak before the American Life 
Convention medical section, was turned 
down at first because of an out of town 
engagement made a year in advance by 
Dr. Morgan, but persisting he won him 
over and the other engagement was can- 
celled. The result was an authoritative 
talk on “The Prognosis and Sequelae of 
Peptic Ulcer” by Dr. Morgan. 

Dr. Neal also visited Surgeon General 
Hugh S. Cummings; Dr. C. E. Riggs, 
United States Navy surgeon general ; 
Col. Louis H. Bauer, specialist in_avia- 
tion medicine, and others in the Capitol 
City. He had only one turn-down. 

* 


Both the Hooper-Holmes Bureau and 
Retail Credit Co. were well represented. 
Walter C. Hill, vice-president, headed 
the Retail Credit group, which included 
L. S. Brooke, Atlanta, and J. S. Batten, 
Washington, D. C., manager. President 
John J. King, home office supervisors J. 
Charles King, Albert E. Thyselius and 
S. S. Ridgeley, and E. K. Meyers, Wash- 
ington manager, made up the Hooper- 
Holmes party. President King had a 
busy time of it conferring with the Com- 
mittee on Impairments and Claims on 
the formation of a permanent reporting 
organization. 

* ie 

Harold R. Gordon, executive secretary- 
treasurer, seemed to have every minute 
of his time occupied providing for the 
enjoyment of those present. He was al- 
ways on hand when needed, took care 
of the many details of the convention 
with a quiet efficiency and helped the 
newspaper boys out with all kinds of in- 
formation. Incidentally this is Mr. Gor- 
don’s eighth year in office. Before that 
he held a similar post with the old In- 
surance Economics Society. A graduate 
of Columbia University, he had nineteen 
months of air service during the war and 
has 400 flying hours to his credit. 

es ee 


Both Stewart M. LaMont, Metropoli- 
tan Life third vice-president, and Frazar 
B. Wilde, Connecticut General Life sec- 
retary, made a big impression on the 
Conference in their addresses the second 
day. Mr. LaMont’s scholarly paper, rep- 
resenting years of experience and knowl- 
edge of court procedure in construing 
policy contracts, received a rising vote 
of thanks; similarly Mr. Wilde brought 
the convention -to its feet in an address 
which minced no words in turning the 
searchlight of constructive criticism on 
- accident and health business of to- 

ay. 





THORPE’S STIMULATING TALK 





Nation’s Business Editor Scores Depres- 
sion as “a State of Mind”; More 
Calls Per Man, He Urges 

Merle Thorpe, editor, Nation’s Busi- 
ness, whose talk on “How’s Business?” 
has stimulated such groups as the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
and the Advertising Club of New York 
within the past few weeks, made con- 
siderable of an impression on the Health 
& Accident Underwriters’ Conference 
when he gave it Saturday morning. Re- 
porters were not the only ones busy with 
pencil and paper as Mr. Thorpe scored 
the depression as “a state of mind,” 
matter of mental attitude, of over-cau- 
tiousness, hesitation and fear. Wives of 
Conference members were present, too. 
It’s a safe bet that his slant on the de- 
pression is going to be the keynote of 
a good many accident company agency 
meetings in the next few months. At 
least one company president has already 
invited him to appear before his leaders’ 
club convention. 

Mr. Thorpe referred to the accumula- 
tive effect of rumors after the 1929 stock 
market crash, how people centered at- 
tention on the four or five million unem- 


ployed and overlooked the fact that some 
42,000,000 were drawing their weekly sal- 
aries regularly. He said he has listed 
in his office more than 900 causes “of 
this stupid depression,” none of which 
he takes much stock in. It is rather a 
case of under-consumption than over- 
production, in his opinion. 

“Go out and intelligently look for the 
business,” he urged. “Make more calls 
per man this year.” And as indicative 
of the fact that business can be increased 
he said he has a list of 100 concerns 
that did a bigger volume in 1930 than in 
1929. He told the health and accident 
men how one president went out into the 
field incognito soliciting business and 
came back with $50,000 of new business 
in three days. His advice was: “Tell 
your agents about the good things we 
have in this country and not about the 
distress and misery. If you can inculcate 
this attitude in them we will more rapidly 
get back to normalcy.” 





BUDLONG, THOMPSON MISSED 

Two Conference standbys, E. C. Bud- 
long and T. Leigh Thompson, both past 
presidents, found it impossible to get to 
the Washington meeting. They were 
missed. 


IMPAIRMENTS AND CLAIMS 





Standing Committee Appointed to Co- 


operate with Hooper-Holmes in Form- 
ing Permanent Organization 


In executive session on the opening 
day the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference considered a report of a spe- 
cial committee on impairments and 
claims. This committee, headed by C. 0. 
Pauley, Great Northern Life, had ana- 
lyzed exhaustively the various impair- 
ment and claim reporting services but 
dealt specifically with the service of the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau and its relation- 
ship to Conference companies. 

Acting on the committee’s recommen- 
dation newly elected President MacEwen 
named a standing committee on impair- 
ments and claims to co-operate with the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau in the formation 
of a permanent organization of all com- 
panies using the Bureau and to make 
a comprehensive survey of the Bureau’s 
service so as to revise and improve it 
wherever possible and fixing the charges 
therefor on a fair basis as between sub- 
scribers. This committee is composed of 
C. O. Pauley, chairman; P. H. Rogers, 
Massachusetts Bonding, and George F. 
Manzelmann, North American Accident, 
both of whom had served on the special 
committee. 

The Conference unanimously adopted 
the report of the special committee, 
which included a brief history of the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau written by its 
president, John J. King, 





MEMBERSHIP QUALIFICATIONS 


The subject of qualifications for Con- 
ference membership was a feature of D. 
C. MacEwen’s executive committee re- 
port. The committee appointed to look 
into this subject is composed of W. T. 
Grant, Business Men’s Assurance, chair- 
man; E. J. Faulkner, Woodmen Acci- 
dent; J. W. Scheer, Inter-Ocean Casual- 
ty; E. St. Clair, North American Acci- 
dent, and James F. Ramey, Washington 
Fidelity. This committee will report 
back to the executive committee in the 
fall. 





STATISTICAL ACTIVITY 


A feature of the statistical committee 
report, read-by Secretary Gordon, was 
that a study and analysis of medical 
costs under both accident and disability 
policies will be made this year. Last. 
summer a compilation was made of ac- 
cidental injuries caused by automobiles 
with particular reference to loss of time 
and this material, Mr. Gordon said, had 
been accepted as an accurate picture 
of the situation. Tabulation of company 
monthly reports of net premiums and 
claims paid has been discontinued. 





INVITED TO DETROIT MEETING 


Armand Sommer, Southern Surety, ex- 
tended an invitation to the Conference 
at the Friday session to be present at 
the annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Accident & Health Mana- 
gers in Detroit June 1 to 3. He is its 
regional vice-president for the middle 
Atlantic states. 





COMMITTEE REPORTS ADOPTED 


George Kendall, Washington National, 
grievance committee chairman, reported 
“no new grievances.” Legal auditing and 
credentials committee reports all adopt- 
ed. The committee on constitution and 
by-laws recommended several amend- 
ments which were approved. 





ACCIDENT & HEALTH PRIMERS 

The report on educational and publicity 
activities, submitted by W. A. Granville, 
centered on good work being done by the 
Conference in publishing an Accident and 
Health Primer, suitable for both general 
use and for candidates for agents’ li- 
censes in states where examinations are 
required. 
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CASUALTY CONTRACT FOR THE 





HOUSEHOLDER 











i! tection. Full details at any Branch Office. 





The Travelers Indemnity Company of Hartford, 
Connecticut, announces a new insurance contract 
especially designed for the convenience and protec- 
tion of the householder. The “Premier Family Lia- 
bility and Loss Policy” combines in one comprehensive 
contract most of the forms of casualty insurance 
necessary for the protection of the householder and 
his property. 

This contract is flexible and can be made to apply, 
largely on an optional basis, to twelve points of pro- 








to” 





a 
I. 
LEGAL LIABILITY OF THE 


POLICYHOLDER. 


1. For Employers’ and Public Lia- 
bility and Property Damage Lia- 
bility at his Private Residence. 











2. For acreage in excess of five acres. 
x 
3. For Dogs and Saddle or Private 
Driving Horses. 
a 
4, For Sports and Personal Activi- 
ties. 





5. Personal Legal Liability of Chil- 
dren. 





6. Voluntary Compensation for 
Servants. 

















T H E 


Tue Trave ers INSURANCE COMPANY 


" pon HARTFORD 


ACCIDENT 


LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, GROUP, 


Tue Traveters INDEMNITY COMPANY 


L. Epmunp ZacueERr, President 


Il. 


Loss or DAMAGE TO POLIcyY- 
HOLDER’S PROPERTY. 


7. Burglary, Theft and Larceny. 


8. Personal Hold-Up. 


9. Securities in Safe Deposit Boxes. 
e 
a 


10. Glass Breakage. 


11. Water and Other Damage, in- 
cluding Plumbing Repairs. 


12. Damage from Aircraft, Auto- 
mobiles and Other Vehicles. 


T RAVE LE BS 


Ture TRAVELERS Fire INSURANCE CoMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 


BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY, 
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Australia Weighs Auto Compulsory 
Plan Against Responsibility Laws 


Australia is at present weighing 
two proposed methods of providing cer- 
tain protection for people injured or 
killed in automobile accidents. The au- 
thorities, automobile clubs and associa- 
tions, are discussing the New Zealand 
compulsory act as against the financial 
responsibility legislation in force in many 
states here. The Industrial Australian in 
a leading article says: 

“Under the New Zealand scheme there 
can be no default, whilst the cost to the 
insurer is a fixed annual nominal charge; 
under the alternative propositon—known 
as the Safety-Financial Responsibility 
Law—(which operates in 15% of the 
forty-eight states of America), there is 
ne compulsion to take out a ‘third party’ 
policy, and there is a definite chance of 
default. 

“The New Zealand Act compels every 
owner of an automobile to take out a 
‘third party’ policy for £2,000 against 
personal injury only, the annual pay- 
ment for privately-owned cars being £1; 
for a business vehicle £1 10s., and 15s. 
for a motorcycle. It is the vehicle that 
is covered against claims for injury to 


the public, irrespective of who is at the 
wheel, and under no circumstances can 
the policy default against any legal judg- 
ment awarded against a registered auto- 
mobile. It does not cover damage to 
property, but simply and definitely does 
safeguard the public. If motorists desire 
to take out further protection against 
fire or damage to vehicle, they are free 
to do so, under the ordinary automobile 
insurance policy. 


Psychological Effect of U. S. Act 


“The U. S. A. law operates on the 
psychological effect of a threatened pen- 
alty, in the event of a motorist being 
uninsured against ‘third party risks and 
unable to meet a judgment given against 
him or her in any action for personal in- 
jury. Should a motorist default; his or 
her license is canceled till such time as 
the liability is wiped out. Under the 
usual automobile insurance policy there 
are specific conditions, which render the 
policy null and void, as far as claims are 
concerned. If an uninsured driver of an 
automobile under the Financial Respon- 
sibility law injures a person, and is him- 
self killed in the accident, the injured 


party has no redress. It is claimed that 
the fear of possibly losing one’s driving 
license in the event of being uninsured 
and mixed up in an accident, has re- 
sulted in a large percentage of motor- 
ists in the respective states, in which the 
Responsibility Law operates, taking out 
policies. The cost of insurance under 
the U. S. A. plan is on the same ex- 
pensive scale as now operating through- 
out the commonwealth, and which un- 
questionably results in many motorists 
being uncovered by insurance. 

“This brief survey of the two schemes 
should clarify the position, and enable 
motorists to understand what the respec- 
tive proposals stand for. From the point 
of view of safeguarding the public, the 
New Zealand Act certainly provides more 
definite protection, and at a nominal cost 
within the reach of all Australian motor- 
ists. The U. S. A. scheme may appeal 
from an ethical standpoint, but is it spe- 
cific enough? 


Great Britain’s New Act 


“Great Britain has just adopted com- 
pulsory ‘third party’ insurance, after giv- 
ing two years’ consideration to the fram- 
ing of their Traffic Act, but, unfortu- 
nately for motorists in England, the gov- 
ernment did not fix a nominal charge for 
‘third party’ cover; the result being that 
motorists are having to pay annually 
amounts ranging from £3 14s. 3d. to £10 
10s., according to horsepower of automo- 





STRENGTH 











Continental 


Financially Sound 


Continental growth and expan- 
sion, ever conservative in the in- 
terests of stability, has made haste 
slowly. 


Firm financial founda- 


tion was, and is, the first consid- 
eration. 


Today Continental capital, sur- 
plus, resources and special re- 
serves are more than adequate to 
withstand the most severe finan- 


cial and economic disturbance. 


DURABILITY 


is beyond questioning. 


The value of such strength is 


apparent to progressive agencies. 


CONTINENTAL 


CASUALTY * ASSURANCE 
COMPANIES 








biles. The New Zealand government 
certainly adopted a more equitable and 
commonsense plan and one that protects 
the pockets of motorists, as well as the 
interests of the public. 

“Big interests are involved in this mat- 
ter, and it is just as well that all the 
owners of the 690,000 automobiles in 
Australia should have knowledge of the 
financial aspect of the two propose: 
schemes. The cost to Australian motor- 
ists under the New Zealand Act would 
be approximately £750,000, whilst under 
the U. S. A. plan, assuming that 75% of 
the motorists throughout the Common- 
wealth took out comprehensive insurance 
policies (and they cannot at present ob- 
tain ‘third party’ cover only), the aver- 
age cost would be in the region of £7 10s. 
each, or a total of nearly £4,000,000. Even 
then there would still be 25% of the 
Australian motorists not covered by in- 
surance, whilst under the New Zealand 
scheme every motor vehicle would be 
insured for £2,000 against injury to the 
public.” 





OVERDUE PREMIUMS INCREASE 





Central Bureau Report Shows 1,071 Ac- 
counts More Than Last Year; 
Amount $40,570 Greater’ 


Overdue premiums in the casualty bus- 
iness are running considerably higher 
than last year, the report of the Central 
Bureau to the New York Insurance De- 


partment indicates. The Central Bureau 
endeavors to keep down the amount of 
earned but uncollected premiums in the 
New York City area. Overdue premiums 
on fire and casualty business standing 
uncollected on December 31, 1930, were 
25% greater than on the same date a 
year before. This figure covers’ policies 
put in force in December. Benjamin R. 
Mowry is manager of the bureau. 

Fire insurance lines entries involved in 
December, 1930, were 8,687, as against 
8,086 entries the same month last year, 
while the uncollected premiums were 
$38,547, as against $38,386 for December, 
1929, an increase of only $161. Casualty 
insurance lines showed a total of 6,197 
entries, against 5,126 in December, 1929, 
an increase of 1,071, while amount of 
outstanding premiums involved was $166,- 
143, as against $125,573 in December, 1929, 
an increase of $40,570. 

One hundred and eleven instances 
where seventy clerks failed to pay any 
attention to Central Bureau inquiries 
were filed -with the complaint division 
of the insurance department. 





W. L. WESNER EDITOR 
Succeeds T. W. Budlong on Commercial 
Casualty Fieldman; Once Thea- 
tre Organist 

Willard L. Wesner is the new editor 
of the Commercial Casualty Fieldman, 
succeeding Theodore L. Budlong, who 
has been transferred to the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Wesner is also chief accountant in 
the accident and health monthly premi- 
um collected department. 

Mr. Wesner is a native of Jacksonville, 
Ill, and a graduate of Illinois College. 
He began in life insurance immediately 
upon finishing college. Later he was a 
law secretary and shorthand court re- 
porter. The American Bankers Life 
eventually appointed him assistant secre- 
tary. For the past year he has been as- 
sistant manager of the Commercial Cas- 
ualty accident and health department in 
Chicago. 

Trained as a musician, he was organist 
for two years in a moving picture thea- 
tre while continuing his insurance and 
reporting activities. 








ARREST RICHMOND MAN 

Robert H. Keim, former auditor of the 
Richmond branch office of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty, has been 
arrested in connection with $9,000 of the 
company’s funds. He resigned several 
months ago. Keim is 37 and a life-long 
resident of Richmond, The arrest was 
made in Richmond. 
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$19,250 Liability Per 
Airplane Passenger 


AVERAGE FROM EIGHT CASES 


Court Decisions Help Underwriters and 
Assureds Figure Insurance Needed 
to Cover Operators 





The extent of liability of aerial pass- 
euger lines is not very certain, as dur- 
ing the past four years many aviation 
passenger death and injury cases have 
been settled out of court, but few have 
been tried. However, two recent deci- 
sions help to clear the problem. The 
average award per passenger in these 
cases was $19,250. 


The result of the lack of court deci- 
sions, according to Skylines of the United 
States Aviation Underwriters, has been 
that the position of both the aircraft op- 
erator and the aircraft underwriter in 
estimating the degree of responsibility 
of the former to his passengers has been 
unsatisfactory, for the operator has con- 
sidered the liability as negligible, and the 
underwriter (with his experience in gen- 
eral liability claims) has visualized even- 
tual large jury verdicts. Many operators 
have felt that settlements which have 
been made out of court would have been 
proved unnecessary had the cases been 
permitted to go to trial. 

The manner in which the courts have 
dealt with the cases arising out of two 
aircraft accidents is, therefore, now of 
particular interest, says Skylines. Briefly 
the facts in these two cases are as fol- 
lows: 

(a) On March 17, 1929, a tri-motored 
aircraft owned by the Colonial Western 
Airways, Inc., engaged not in scheduled 
air line operation but in sightseeing 
flights, crashed shortly after leaving the 
Municipal Airport at Newark, killing 
fourteen persons—the pilot alone surviv- 
ing. Suits aggregating $600,000 on be- 
half of the estates of six of those killed 
were recently tried before a jury in the 
New Jersey Supreme Court in Newark. 
The jury, on April 9, 1931, after a trial 
lasting nearly three weeks, awarded ver- 
dicts on behalf of these six passengers 
aggregating $89,000. The awards ranged 
from a minimum of $7,500 to a maximum 
of $46,000 

(b) During June, 1929, a tri-motored 
aircraft owned by the Northwest Air- 
ways, Inc., collided with a bluff after 
taking off the St. Paul Airport, en route 
to Minneapolis, injuring all five passen- 
gers and killing the pilot 

Two of the five passenger cases were 
tried in a federal court at St. Paul, and 
an award of $65,000 in damages was al- 
lowed. Other cases arising out of this 
accident were settled out of court for an 
amount reported to have totalled an ad- 
ditional $32,000. 

The awards on behalf of eight passen- 
vers killed or injured totalled $154,000, 
or an average of $19,250 per passenger. 
Many other cases arising out of other 
accidents which have occurred during the 
past two years are still pending. 


Speed of Trial Affects Jury 


There can be no question but that the 
time elapsing between the accident and 
date of trial has an important effect on 
the attitude of the jury. As often said, 
conditions in aviation change rapidly. 
Practices that were considered sound and 
conservative a year or two ago are now 
considered by the older heads in avia- 
tion as less sound and conservative, 
which is naturally the case when experi- 
cence is being rapidly gained in a new 
industry. As a result, when considerable 
time has elapsed since an accident a jury 
is inclined to view the case on the basis 
o! prevailing standards and practices. Ac- 
cidents occurring today, which with our 
present knowledge appear to be una- 
\oidable, may easily, within two years, 
he considered due to sheer carelessness 
and negligence. This is a fact which avi- 
ation underwriters have always had in 
mind and which the aircraft industry 
now realizes. 


Dr. Neal’s Address 


(Continued from Page 43) 


underwriters to expressly prohibit these 
two causes of death from our policy cov- 
erage.” 

Acquisition Cost Warning 

Turning to acquisition costs he said: 
“Another thought in connection with the 
increase in the cost of transacting our 
business is the consideration of our ac- 
quisition costs. Most companies are 
constantly giving this factor careful 
thought but in times of depression there 
is a competitive pressure brought on all 
of us that makes many of us disregard 
certain sane and conservative selling 
principles in the desire to obtain business. 

“T would not infer that our acquisi- 
tion cost in the accident and health busi- 
ness is out of line or too high compared 
to the selling costs of such commodities 
as food, clothing, and many other neces- 
sities, but it is a well-known fact that 
many of us are paying excess commis- 
sions, bonuses and other forms of re- 
muneration that are not warranted by 
the. premiums charged and sooner or 
later will constitute a grave danger to 
the financial structure of our companies. 

Sees Sales Impetus in Life Disability 

Clause 

“During the past year a radical change 
has been effected by life companies in 
the issuance of their disability benefits 
with life policies. Life companies are 
realizing that a disability clause in life 
policies is nothing more nor less than an 
accident and health insurance contract. 
Evidence of this change in viewpoint is 
found in the fact that two of the larg- 
est life companies have placed in charge 
of their disability underwriting depart- 
ments, executives with long accident and 
health experience. 

“Most life companies have adopted the 
so-called ‘standard form’ as recommended 
by the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, Disability benefits 
with life policies are now sold with a 
four months’ waiting period and at a 
greatly increased rate. 

“Tt is too early to determine definitely 
the effect of the new disability clause 
and new rates upon the accident and 
health business but it is reasonable to 
suppose that the sale of accident and 
health policies has been and will be stim- 
ulated by this change.” 


C. of C. Health Conservational Work 
Boosted 


_The balance of Dr. Neal’s address was 
given over to the Inter-Chamber Health 
Conservation Contest of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, a subject 
which he has given considerable thought 
during the past year. He urged the 
Conference to get behind it, push it 
along, that it was a program worthy of 
the attention of every member company. 
He brought out that last year only 208 
cities in the United States participated 
in this contest and although that figure 
indicated a healthy growth over the pre- 
ceding year there were more than 1,500 
cities of more than 10,000 people each in 
the United States. “These figures sug- 
gest the promotional possibilities in this 
field,” he said. 

Far from being new or novel Dr. Neal 
looks upon health conservation as a sub- 
ject worthy of profound and extensive 
thought. He emphasized: 

“So rich are the returns from the in- 
vestment of even modest efforts in pre- 
ventive medicine that health and acci- 
dent insurance companies may scarcely 
afford to ignore the opportunities for ac- 
tion. The machinery of an insurance 
company is admirably adapted to doing 
health educational work directly on its 
own initiative. It can be utilized for 
stimulating popular interest and enthu- 
siasm in state and local health depart- 
ment programs. 

“Health conservation is still an almost 
virgin field. Preventive medicine has 
scarcely lifted its full stature above the 
horizon of vision. Public health work 


pays. These thoughts I commend to 
your earnest consideration.” 

















QUEEN CITY 
OF THE CAROLINAS 


Royal in name and heir apparent to prosperity—Charlotte, North 
Carolina, has far surpassed the vision of those early «settlers who so 
solemnly dedicated the new settlement to the honor of their sovereign 
—Princess Charlotte, wife of George the third. 


Midway between New York and Atlanta, overnight from the capi- 
tal of the Nation, Charlotte is the natural distributing point for one of 
the richest territories of the United States. It is the center of a network 
of improved state highways, leading to the mountains and the sea. 
Through Charlotte pass four of the important Railway Systems of the 
South; the Southern, the Seaboard, the Norfolk and Southern, and the 
Piedmont and Northern having more than 100 passenger trains daily. 


Charlotte has long been recognized as the focal point of the ever 
expanding textile industry of the South. Within a radius of 150 miles 
there are 795 textile plants operating more than 10,000,000 spindles. 
The growth of the dyeing, bleaching and finishing departments is a 
logical development of the parent industry. The finest domestic tobacco 
of its nearby plantations, luscious peaches from the orchards of her 
southeastern territory and live stock from every section, all pass through 
Charlotte to a waiting and ready market. The spirit of the Queen 
City is best described by Roger Babson, famous economist: “The real 
assets of Charlotte are the energy, the ambition, the industry, the wisdom 
and above all the character of her leaders. 
the place.” 


It is the people who make 


The representative in- 
dustrial city of the two Caro- 
linas, Charlotte has been 
chosen by Union Indemnity 
Company and New York 
Indemnity Company as the 
logical location for their Car- 
olinas Service Branch. And 
here you will find the same 
courtesy, co-operation and 
mutual interest that charac- 
terize the service of the 
Insurance Securities Group 
from coast to coast. 














CITY HALL, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Union Inpemmiry Company 


A DIVISION OF INSURANCE ee COMPANY, INC. 
Detroit Life Insurance Company os New York Indemnity Company 


Union Title Guarantee Company, Inc. La Salle Fire Insurance Company 





Bankers & Merchants Fire Insurance Company Union Title and Trust Company, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING. NEW ORLEANS ss 100 MAIDEN LANE. NEW YORK 
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ANNUAL 


MEETING OF H. & A. CONFERENCE 








9:30 Session Starts on Time 


With a crowded agenda for Satur- 
day morning, the final session, Dr. 
Neal pronounced a 9:30 o’clock open- 
ing of the meeting “even if there are 
only two others besides myself in the 
room.” It is a matter of record that 
this session did start on the dot and 
that there were more than a handful 
present, too. 

It was Dr. Neal’s last Conference 
appearance as president and he re- 
ceived a fine vote of thanks for a most 
successful administration. Newly 
elected President MacEwen of the 
Pacific Mutual Life said upon taking 
the chair: “If I can only give the same 
service to the Conference as Dr. Neal 
did I will feel rewarded.” 











First Day Session 
(Continued on Page 42) 

months of last year.” From the produc- 
tion viewpoint Col. Robbins said that 
the insurance agent’s easiest sales this 
year will be with those who have suf- 
fered most from the dark days through 
which the business has passed—and this 
observation made considerable of an im- 
pression uopn his audience. 

An old and welcomed convention 
speaker, T. F. Cunneen, insurance mana- 
ger, United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, was next on the program and he 
hit the highspots of the work his depart- 
ment is doing for the insurance business. 
Particularly did he touch on the Inter- 
Chamber Health Conservation Contest, 
now beginning its third year, which has 
already accomplished splendid results in 
stimulating and interesting communities 
in conducting more effective public health 
work, 

Mr. Cunneen told about the bulletins 
on insurance subjects sent out from time 
to time by his re, one of them 
on twisting having had a distribution of 
400,000 copies. An annual survey on 
insurance taxes is conducted and results 
made known to Chamber members, and 
a fire prevention contest is widely ob- 
served, even Hawaii being a participant. 
Although the Chamber has taken no 
position on unemployment insurance it 
recently sent out a pamphlet on this 
subject of a general nature; also appoint- 
ing a special committee to give consid- 
eration to employe retirement annuities 
on which Charles W. Gold, Pilot Life, 
and Leroy A. Lincoln, Metropolitan Life, 
are serving. 

Following Dr. Neal’s presidential ad- 
dress (reviewed in another column) com- 
mittee reports on entertainment and 
membership were heard and the general 
session closed for an executive session. 

Enjoyable Annual Banquet 

The banquet that evening, an annual 
affair which is always quite a_ social 
event, brought into the spotlight Dr. 
Neal’s skill as a toastmaster. Despite 
his intensive week of convention activity 
the Conference president was in fine 
form as he made the prize awards for 
ladies’ bridge and the men’s golf tourna- 
ment. To Mrs. R. S. Hills went the first 
prize for bridge, followed by Mrs. C. W. 
Young, Mrs. Fenton Leith, Mrs. S. C. 
Carroll, Mrs. P. H. Rogers, Mrs. R. B. 
Smith and Mrs. Frank C. Crittenden. 

The lively competition for the best low 
net score in the men’s golf tournament 
resulted in the silver cup, presented a 
year ago to the Conference by the Hoo- 
sier Casualty, going to V. M. Ray who 
is an officer of that company. R. B. 
Smith, American Fidelity, won the cup a 
year ago. The best low gross score was 
made by R. A. Gowdy, United Casualty; 
second low net by W. T. Grant, Business 
Men’s Assurance; second low gross by 
H. G. Royer, Great Northern Life; guest 
prize, William Hardy, Chicago banker, 
and two special prizes to George E. Tur- 


S. M. LaMont Talk 
(Continued from Page 44) 


sult follows from ordinary acts volun- 
tarily performed (Rock vs. Ins. Co. (Cal. 
1916), 156 Pac. 1029; Fulton vs. Ins. Co. 
(Ga. 19917); SYS. FE. 228:\-dne Cerys. 
Spitz (1917), 246 Fed. 817; Caldwell vs. 
Ins. Co. (Mo. 1924), 267 S. W. 907; Clark- 
son vs. Ins. Co. (Ia. 1926), 207 N. W. 
152; Lyon vs. Ins. Co. (1928), 25 Fed. 2nd 
596; Henderson vs. Ins. Co. (Mass. 1928), 
160 N. E. 415; Nickman vs. Ins. Co. (Fed. 
1930), 39 Fed. 2nd 763). Thus through 
the years the use of these terms might 
seem to be justified. 

“But under quite similar conditions the 
unexpected result is itself an accident, 
being ‘an unforeseen result following not 
naturally from an act but in an unusual 
way’ (Bryant vs. Ins. Co. (Tex. 1916), 
182 S. W. 673; Budde vs. Ins. Co. (Ia. 
1918), 169 N. W. 766; Calkins vs. Ins. 
Co. (Ia. 1925), 204 N. W. 406; Schwartz 
vs. Ins. Co. (N. Y. 1928), 229 N. Y. Supp. 
669. 

“It has been held that death resulting 
from anesthetic administered preliminary 
to an operation necessitated by .disease 
and said to be due to hypersusceptibility 
was not due to accidental means, be- 
cause there was no accident, the admin- 
istration was intentional by the surgeon 
and with the insured’s consent, there was 
no injury and in any event death would 
not be ‘independently of other causes’ 
when actually due to hypersusceptibility, 
which was a condition already existing. 
Here there is a very exhaustive discus- 
sion and review of authorities and a dis- 
senting opinion by three judges out of 
seven (Hesse vs. Ins. Co. (Pa. 1930), 149 
Atl. 96). 

“On the other hand in a case on all 
fours with the Hesse case it is held that 
death resulted from accidental injury and 
did not result from an infirmity of the 
body (Taylor vs. Ins. Co. (Minn. 1929), 
222 N. W. 912). 

Rulings Difficult to Reconcile With Past 
Decisions 

The speaker next devoted attention to 
consideration of rulings most difficult to 
reconcile with past decisions or with any 
reasonable interpretation of either the 
words or the obvious intent of a policy 
insuring against accidental injury. 

“It is held,” he said, “that typhoid 
fever contracted by drinking polluted 
water is covered; the court recognizes 
typhoid fever as a disease, but declares 
that disease causes injury when it pre- 
vents organs from performing functions 
and finally produces death; that intro- 
duction of foreign substance into the 
body is violence; finds ambiguity by 
quoting the ‘brief description’ appearing 
in compliance with law but not in the 
body of the contract (and not including 
the word injury, apparently substitutes 
this for the actual insuring clause and 
finally cites workmen’s compensation and 
employers’ liability cases to justify its 
decision (Christ vs. Ins. Co. (Ill. 1924), 
144 N. E. 16 

“And it is held that death of a nurse 
from disease contracted from a patient 
is covered, reversing on rehearing a pre- 


vious decision to the contrary. Here in- 
fection by germ is declared an injury; 
the fact of insuring a nurse presumes 
intent to cover all occupational expos- 
ures: the policy is construed according 
to what the company was supposed to 
have had in mind in the particular case 
regardless of the terms of the policy ac- 
tually issued; the fact that the occupa- 
tion was classified ‘preferred’ indicated 
that the hazards of that occupation were 
not deemed great; the absence of the 
word ‘violent’ is given some purposeful 
significance, and finally the workmen’s 
compensation law is cited as including 
occupational disease as well as accident- 
al injury oa vs. Ins. Co. (Cal. 1928), 
265 Pac. 207).” 
Change in Courts’ Attitude 


In Mr. LaMont’s opinion there has 
been of late years a change in the atti- 
tude of the courts toward the adminis- 
tration of the law. He observed: “Where 
they once followed the letter of the 
law and of the contract, with perhaps 
too strict regard for technicalities and 
for legal precedents of their own making 
and too little concern with the merits of 
the causes themselves, they now aim 
frankly at the dispensing of. human jus- 
tice. In 1919 the . Missouri Supreme 
Court candidly accords judicial recogni- 
tion to the changing theory of justice 
when it refers to ‘these days when the 
leaven of reform is working in all the 
law and the strife is toward a legal mil- 
lennium whereat every man shall be his 
own lawyer’ (Brunswick vs. Ins. Co., 213 
S. W. 45). 

“For many reasons human justice is a 
fine thing to be found in our courts, but 
one difficulty with it is that it is likely 
to vary astonishingly, according to the 
human views, leanings, prejudices and 
personal experiences of human judges— 
even disregarding the strange develop- 
ments to be anticipated when ‘every man 
is his own lawyer’ with his own ideas 
as to how ,'° fit justice to his inter- 
est, = 

“There is no reason to believe that the 
courts are engaged in any contest with 
the insurance companies, or that they 
assume to deny the right of freedom to 
make contracts, or that the motives of 
the companies in preparing their con- 
tracts are other than to construct them 
so as fairly to furnish the insurance paid 
for while adjusting their provisions to 
the interpretative rulings of the courts. 

“But, recognizing equally honorable 
motives in the courts and respecting their 
laudable aim to dispense justice even 
more than to administer law, shall we 
assume that hopeless confusion exists 
among their decisions, or can we find 
means of reconciling them—or most of 
them? And how can we so perfect our 
contracts that they will meet the re- 
quirements set up in the courts and at 
the same time be safe against distor- 
tion ?” 

Some Suggested Remedies 

The speaker said one suggested rem- 
edy is “to scrap the present insuring 
clause and to substitute a new one com- 
posed of entirely different phraseology 
selected in the light of troublesome de- 
cisions of the past.” But one difficulty 





ner, First Reinsurance of Hartford, and 
J. Charles King, Hooper-Holmes Bureau. 
Dr. Neal’s ability as a banquet toast- 
master was given recognition by the 
speaker of the evening, Strickland Gil- 
lilan, well-known Washington humorist 
and newspaperman, when he remarked 
that the doctor made a hit with him be- 
cause his introductions were short. Gil- 
lilan, author of the famous “Off agin, 
on agin, Finnegen,” kept the banquet- 
eers in almost a continuous uproar of 
laughter as he poked fun at Washington 
politicians and took sly cracks at insur- 
ance men. Seriously he said he had a 
profound respect for insurance agents. 
Conference guests of the evening were 
W. W. Chiswell, president, Peoples Life 


of Washington; Miss Harvey Chiswell, 
secretary of that company, and Fenton 
Leith, its vice-president, and Mrs. Leith. 
Among others having guests at the party 
were Mr. and Mrs, C. W. Young, who 
had Lieutenant and Mrs. R. B. Daggett 
of the United States Navy. Mr. Young 
is president of the Monarch Accident 
of Springfield, Mass. 

Sightseeing parties were popular, par- 
ticularly Friday afternoon when about 
fifty took the Mount Vernon trip stop- 
ping at Arlington Cemetery and Christ 
Church, Alexandria, Va., where George 
Washington worshipped. V. M. Ray did 
a good job as entertainment committee 
chairman in arranging the trips to suit 
the pleasure of all those taking them. 


Manual Approved 
(Continued from Page 42) 


ference centered on him, Mr. Pauley he- 
gan: “I don’t see how it would be pos- 
sible to have two manuals. They can’t 
both be right, that’s sure. We must 
either adopt the new manual or reject 
it I believe that all of us can adopt it 
with certain slight changes to fit indi- 
vidual company situations.” He then 
moved that the manual submitted by Mr. 
Hills’ committee be adopted as the only 
Conference manual. A second after he 
sat down Mr. Manzelmann popped up 
(his second talk from the floor) to re- 
iterate that he could not see the necessity 
for tearing down the North American’s 
statistical machinery under the old man- 
ual and adopting the new manual which, 
he said, was based to a large extent on 
commercial accident and health expcri- 


nee. 

Harold R. Gordon, Conference execu- 
tive secretary, relieved a strained situa- 
tion at this point when he suggested that 
the use of the old manual be allowed for 
at least another year. Mr. Pauley’s mo- 
tion, thus amended, was restated, sec- 
onded and given Conference approval; 
everyone breathed easier. Mr. Hills 
looked considerably relieved and Mr. 
Manzelmann smiled. 

Manzelmann Justifies His Stand 

Called upon by Dr. Neal, the chair- 
man, to discuss the report made bv Mr. 
Hills, Mr. Manzelmann frankly said that 
the North American Accident did not 
feel that the new manual would fit into 
its statistical setup as well as the old one. 
He went into detail on the writing of 
limited policies by his company and on 
the profitable volume of female risks 
written under old manual classifications 
which he did not think could be written 
as well under new classifications. 

Mr. Manzelmann assured Mr. Hills 
that his idea was not to pick the new 
manual to pieces but did wish to call 
attention to several slight discrepancies 
in it from his point of view. This 
prompted Mr. Hills to explain the thor- 
oughness with which he and his commit- 
tee had considered some 17,000 listings 
or suggestions from Conference mem- 
bers in compiling the manual; that it 
took him an entire week of spare time 
each time he read the manual for pos- 
sible discrepancies. He made a plea that 
“to insure a better classification manual 
real interest and co-operation on the 
part of the Conference was necessary.” 





with that plan, he added, is that it also 
would scrap existing legal precedents and 
the determination of its eventual mean- 
ing would have to await years of new 
and undesired litigation and perhaps it 
would invite more litigation because of 
the absence of judicial interpretation. 

One courageous effort has been made 
along this line, using the phrase “against 
bodily injury effected solely and inde- 
pendently of all other causes by the hap- 
pening of an external, violent and purely 
accidental event.” It is early to say how 
this may be generally construed, but al- 
ready one decision of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals holds that while 
its meaning is not the same as that of 
the present clause, the event is the cul- 
mination or end that the means produce, 
that. there is the same relation between 
means and event as between cause and 
effect and the means may not be acci- 
dental and yet the event may be ae ly 
accidental (Ins. Co. vs. Willis (1928), 2 
Fed. 2nd 707), which appears to mean 
that an accidental result alone would be 
necessary to create liability, thus com- 
pletely reversing the obviously intended 
meaning. He emphasized 

“An equally good and more quickly 
effective remedy would appear to be a 
return to the original specification of ex- 
ternal, violent and accidental means, 


carefully choosing the remaining word- 
ing with respect to precise terminology.” 


T- 





